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, Serve 2,000 people a hot meal with good foods that can be stored are prepared. $2 
food.” | On the day of the job the food is loaded pew 


that steam cook specially marinated . “Back when we first started we were — 


7 Catering business booms | eee ou ey 


on a Ben a party, but like other area caterers, the bulk © el 


It ter 





E: ; John Bridges and his wife, Peggy, now have a fleet of frticks to ¥ : 3 
; __ use in their Princeton, Iowa catering business. (Times photos) 


It’s a feast on wheels — 


By Jim Renkes 


of the Times 



































When John Bridges got into the cater- 
ing business three years ago by investing 
$60,000 in a kind of big kitchen on wheels he 
was almost positive he was doing the right 
thing. ; 
Now he’s absolutely positive. 

In the first year, Bridges’ Princeton, 

Iowa, business catered to 4,385 people. Last 

‘ year it catered to more than 44,500 people, 

cooked more than 178,000 pieces of chicken 

and barbequed thousands of pounds of ribs. 

Bridges Catering now employs 38 full- and 
part-time workers. 


AND IF the economy had been a little 
better, Bridges believes the business would 
have grownevenmore. ~ ; 

Bridges was sure from the start his § 
business would go because there was a 
need for more caterers in the area. 

“We didn’t have even one job booked 
when we first started, but I was pretty sure, 
it would work,” he said. “I’m probably 
more scared now than I was then. As you 
get older you get more conservative.” 

Since Bridges bought his kitchen truck, 
which can cook 200 pieces of chicken every 
10 minutes, he’s added three vans, a large 
portable grill and moved into the large 
white warehouse that sits next to his other 
business — a tavern and restaurant called 

“Bridges’ Trading Post.” 
As Bridges, 43, sits in his office he can __John Bridges stands inside his fully equiped truck 


ach me Mig! River arges chum gggaghand antes as ache eo 









































HE SAID being based ina little Prince- _ of his business comes from catering at par- too large an ef 


‘ton hasn't hurt his business as much as it ties and picnics for businesses and plants. — My “People don’t 
has helped it- vance, but otherwise I he 

“After talking to - other caterers, ] HE SAID that when you’re serving ‘altterenices; Sea Riek Ri e 

"thought I was sitting ina super spot.I think thousands of people there is one important — Ste ae 

being in Princeton is an advantage because _rule to follow — plan ahead. " Five Raith jest 

we're right in between Clinton and Daven- ~—_—‘The first matter ‘of business when a _ ing with her fished heer 

port.” customer calls in is to determine what the gifference she’s noticed is 
But the key to his success, he said, is menu will be, how much it will cost and jot more price consciou 

the quality of the food he serves. o | what the table arrangements will be. 7, oTheys want to make sl ire 
“We're the only caterers around who “We can cater anything that anyone ting the best food and s service 

can cook the food on the spot and that al- ‘ wants from cold cuts to prime rib,” he said. — their money "she said. bs 

lows us to serve what people want, when _ After the menu, time and place are set — ; 


they want it and still have it hot. up, the amount of food needed must be de- af 
“People just don’t believe that we can termined, and about a week ahead of time a 


into the trucks, taken to the site, and cook- — 
THE PANEL truck has four broasters __ ing starts about three hours ahead oftime. 


chicken; three ovens; stove; refrigerator; learning as we went, and things got pretty ‘ 
and sinks with hot and cold running water. hectic at times,” he said. ; 






"Everything is heated with propane gas. “I'd come home at night after a big job. 
On big jobs he pulls a refrigerated van and be just completely exhausted. ‘Since 

Hee to store the food he needs. then we've learned how to. make it easier 
E ae 





“I think that altogether we've probably on n ourselves.” pica Mi eyiaen ¢ oS cava 
OV r $200,000 in ‘equipment ” Bridges es ee 

¥ * _ BRIDGES suspects 1 the slow ec ‘ono 
zs) hauled that. equipment. to places i has cut aatorhis pusiiess growth, =} 
distant as Ottawa, Ill. — 115 miles away. a evict such a 1a 
_ The largest ee event he aa ever ca: 
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Paddlewheeler ready to sail from 

























By NANCY BENNETT - When Vize acquired the riverboat, he aNd brother Jimformedthecorporation  _. After filling in through the years with miscellaneou Jobeielong die Mesien ssissip- 
PRINCETON — A sudden buzz of activity in the parking lot across from Capt. John’s River Rides and Dinner Cruises. John Bridges of Bridges Catering pi, in 1978 Vize bought his own sternwheeler and set off for a 1,000-mile trip. This” 
Bridges Catering signals that something is happening in this small Mississippi supplies the food. BOS brought him wide-spread media coverage and sparked a renewed effort to enter 
River town 15 miles south of Clinton. Three-hour dinner cruises are scheduled to begin May 14, withasumptuous _ back into the piloting business. aig m3 apie ter 
Bulldozers are moving earth to build.a wharf, and plenty of sidewalk super- dinner menu and access to a cash bar inthe plans. Passengers may munchon . He earned two licenses so far —a captain's license for Western Rivers in 1979 
visors tell Capt. John Vize Jr. how it ought to be done. popcorn from a 40-year-old popper and purchases will be rung up on a 1912- and a Great Lakes license in 1980. Last year he piloted boats for Chicago Skyliné 
It’s not that Vize really needs the advice — he has docked at more wharves vintage cash register. Tours. . 5 oe 
than most of them ever will see. Already 60 people are booked for the first cruise, Vize said. Nearly 2,000 have 
But Vize is starting a business that many of them will be watching with great reserved rides throughout the summer. Charter rides are available. 
interest even after the wharf is built. On May 14, he will begin Princeton’s first Rides are planned six evenings a week, with three rides scheduled for Sun- 
riverboat dinner cruises. : ; days. Mondays will be the crew’s night off, unless demand warrants operation 
Just over a month ago, Vize bought the Addie May, a paddlewheeler being then. 
operated as a “‘party boat” by Don and Marlene Gray of Nauvoo, Ill. He and his Work still needs to be done before the Belle of Princeton will be ready to 
brother Jim, partners in the business, have renamed it the ‘‘Belle of steam upriver from Port Byron, where it now is docked. 
Princeton.”’ | Vize has a passion for old riverboats and is determined to restore this one as 
Not a bad follow-up for a boat which for the first 20 years of its use ferried closely to its original spirit as possible. The old floor is being torn out, and win- 
horses, wagons and cars across the Mississippi at Thebes, Ill. dows are being replaced. A touch of paint will bring out the life he envisions in 
It was built in 1923, four years before the famed Delta Queen. It operated as a the boat. IVER 
ferry until its second owner, Harry Andressen added a top deck and converted it Since he was a boy, Vize has found a special life in many. riverboats. DISCOVER THE SCENIC BEAUTY OF THE MISSISSIPPI R 
to an excursion boat. In 1961 the Grays bought it and re-decked it, covering up * While on his first paddlewheel steamboat ride at the age of 12, Vize was in- BACK CHANNELS. On the authentic sternwheeler 
the traces of years of horseshoes. Game trigued by a derelict boat they passed shored up along the bank. From that "BELLE OF PRINCETON" 
Few boats of this type still are operating on the Mississippi — possibly 30 on time, he was driven by an urge to be a riverboat pilot. ; Dat Morning 
the entire river. RS Immediately after high school, he started working with the Army Corps of 2s a 
__ Vize said, to the best of his knowledge, this is the oldest passenger pad- Engineers at Lock and Dam 14 at LeClaire, Iowa. At the age of 18, he started No. of persons ee — Afternoon 
alt fi the'tiver and the only full-time dinner cruise boat bet- . four years with the Coast Guard as a quartermaster on search and rescue mis- Tour __ Prom __,Wedding Reception — Evening 
Dubuque and New Orleans. sions. ; mas =—_ ail 
National attention was given the boat when National Geographic and A lack of steamboating courses discouraged his month-long try at-college, De eran tit an ear gee sca r 
Reader’s Digest both featured it in their magazines. ° and the real estate business just did not satisfy him, either. — Sales CAE Ne ANA bic 
__ Reunion __ Sales Incentive __ Dance 
| | Organization __ Sing-a-long 
Name Capt's. John's 
River Rides 
Address & Dinner Cruise 
City 





State Zip 
Princeton, Iowa 52768 
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PRINCETON — Capt. John Vize Jr. and his brother, _ former ‘‘Addie May,” party boat, which they renamed 
Jim, recently purchased a paddlewheeler, above. the’ _ the “‘Belle of Princeton.” : ‘ 
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Stories by John Willard @ of the Times __ 
Buffet dinners a=: 
aboard the Belle 


When the sternwheeler Belle of 
Princeton churned into the shallow 
backwaters of the Mississippi River 
just above Princeton one evening last 
week, a passenger knowledgeable of 
the river got up from his buffet dinner 
to see what brazen soul would venture 
into Steamboat Slough. 

The passenger found Capt. John 
Vize Jr., a bearded ex-Coast Guard 
river pilot nudging the Belle’s time- 
worn oak wheel, Vize, 35, explained he 
had more than 3,000 hours of naviga- 
tion experience on the Mississippi. 

“I’m not questioning your ability,” 
the passenger replied. “I’m just sur- 
prised.” 

A Belle of Princeton dinner cruise 
indeed is a pleasant surprise for the 
Quad-Cities, an area that is starved for 
riverfront attractions. The 1923-vin- 
tage paddlewheeler, based in Prince- 
ton, lowa, began regularly scheduled 
dinner cruises on May 14. 

The three-hour cruise costs $15 per 
person. The price includes an all-you- 
can-eat buffet dinner featuring fried 
chicken, roast beef, potatoes, bever- 
age and eight salads. Guests sit at ta- 
bles or at long counters that face the 
river on either side of the boat. A cash 
bar witha popcorn machine furnishes 
spirits and munchies, A stereo system 
provides musical entertainment. 

Ona recent Saturday night, I 
joined 50 other passengers for a dinner 
cruise aboard the Belle. They included 
two Bettendorf High School couples, in 
tuxedos and willowy gowns, who 
thought a Mississippi outing would be 
a romantic prelude to their senior 


prom. Others on board included a 
group of birthday celebrants who 
shared their cake with strangers. 


EVERYBODY SEEMED to have 
a good time. The food was hot, well 
prepared and efficiently served. After 
dinner, a few couples climbed to the = 
lop deck and swayed under the stars 
lo the music pulsing from the boat’s 
stereo system. 

In the darkness, the Quad-Cities 
Nuclear Generating Station at Cor- 
dova glowed like an alien spaee sta- 
tion. Lights twinkling far upriver 
proved to be those of the towboat Ann 
King. Capt. Vize saluted her witha 
single blast of his whistle as we passed 
port to port. 

The Belle.of Princeton, white with - 
red trim, is a mini-version of the Delta 
Queen. The Belle is 60 feet long, 25 feet 
wide and weighs 60 tons. The paddle 
wheel, driven by a 45-horsepower In- 
ternational Harvester diesel tractor 
engine, actually propels the boat. She 
cruises at a leisurely three miles per 
hour. 


CAPT. VIZE, resplendent ina 
white uniform and officer’s cap with 
gold crossed anchors insignia, greeted 
passengers as they boarded the Belle. 
He and his brother, James Vize, 
bought the vessel earlier this spring. 
The buffet dinner is catered by John ° 
Bridges, a Ponceson restaurateur and 
caterer. = 

Vize,a Moline native and former 

— ‘BELLE’ 
Please turn to Page 4D— 


. 


Continued from Page 1D 


real estate man, served on 
Coast Guard buoy tenders 


on the Mississippi. He also 
operated a dinner cruise ex- 
cursion boat at Quincy, IIL., 
and worked for a summer in 
Chicago as a pilot on la- 
kefront sightseeing boats. 
He is licensed by the Coast 
Guard to carry passengers 
for hire. 

Vize is a low key, droll 
man, After taping up an ex- 
haust manifold leak in the 
boat’s 30-year-old engine, he 
remarked: “That will make 
a nice perfume for the pas- 
sengers.” (I didn’t smell 
anything foul during the 


trip.) 


SSS 


Belle’ c once was car ferry 


The boat originally was a 
gasoline-powered car ferry 
based at the Mississippi 
River town of Thebes, I. 
After her conversion to an 
excursion boat in 1941, she 
cruised the Mississippi be- 
tween Nauvoo and Hamil- 
ton, Ill. She was operating in 
this capacity when the Vize 
brothers bought her after 
214 years of negotiations. 
The Belle fulfills John Vize’s 
dream of owning his own 
river excursion boat. _ 

He changed the boat’s 
name from the Addie May 
to the Belle of Princeton. 
New carpeting, a bar, a 
stereo system and new seat- 
ing for 80 persons were 


oT Hh 


added. 
Vize plans to operate his 


dinner cruises six nights a 


week if demand warrants. ~ 
Reservations can be made 
by calling 319-289-3777. 
Boarding begins at 6 p.m., 


.and the boat sails at 7 p. m. 


Vize plans three cruises on 
Sunday at 11 a.m., 3 p.m. and 
7 p.m. if demand warrants. 

Mondays are reserved for 
private charters. The Belle 
seats 80 comfortably, but 
Vize said accommodations 
can be stretched to 100. 

The Belle’s dock is across 
from Bridges’ Catering on 
Princeton’s River Drive. 
Parking is available in the 


' large lot in front of the dock. 





By Terry Hughes 
of the Times 





John Vize Jr. has finally realized a 
dream that started when, as a 12-year- 
old boy, he caught his first glimpse of 
an old, decaying ferryboat in a Rock 
Island shipyard. 

After admiring the W.J. Quinlan, 
which for 41 years ferried people be- 
tween Rock Island and Davenport and 
provided a nightime dance spot on the 
river, Vize knew he wanted to be the 
pilot of his own excursion boat. 


And he will be — on May 14, when 


the “Belle of Princeton” makes her 
first voyage with Vize, a river pilot 


inner on the river 
— 2 dream comes true 


and former coast guard officer, at the 
wheel. 

Joining Vize in the venture are his 
brother, Jim, of Silvis, and . John 
Bridges, who operates Bridges Cater- 
ing in Princeton. Jim will tend bar oc- 
casionally and Bridges will provide 
the smorgasbord as the “Belle of 
Princeton” makes its three-hour din- 
ner cruises. Passengers will board at 
Princeton. | 

This week, the three men bought 
the 1923-vintage, 125-passenger stern- 
wheeler from Don Grey, who has run 
it under the name “Addie May” be- 
tween Hamilton, Iowa, and Nauvoo, 
Ill. 

“I was negotiating with this guy 





Mace (743. 





for 214 years,” John Vize said today. 
“He was reluctant to part with it — he 
had been working it for 20 years. It 
was kind of a love-hate relationship. 

“T’ve still got my fingers crossed. I 
can't believe it is really happening. 
I've been a long time trying to get 
this.” 

Depending on river conditions, the 
men will bring the 65-foot, 60-ton boat 
up to Princeton within the next couple 
of weeks. 

Vize, 35, wasn’t even born yet 
when the Quinlan stopped running in 
1945. But his first glimpse of it — on his 
first boat ride — resulted in a life-long 
fascination. 

He hung around the boat yard, 
learning boat-building lore and mar- 
veling at the Quinlan’s days of glory. 
After high school, he worked at Lock 
and Dam 14 at LeClaire and then spent 
four years in the U.S. Coast Guard. 

He has piloted excursion boats in 
Quincy, Ill., and spent last summer at 
the helm of tour boats on the Chicago 
lake front. 

He now works piloting boats on the 
river. 

The “Belle of Princeton” spent its 
first 20 years as a ferryboat at Thebes, 
Ill., before starting a long career as an 
excursion boat. 

It needs a little “cosmetic” touch- 
up, Vize said, but is in excellent work- 
ing condition. The three men will build 
a wharf at Princeton as soon as the 
river lets them, Vize said. 

There won't be live music like 
there was on the Quinlan, but a stereo 
system is being fitted to allow for 
dancing. Early evening and moonlight 
cruises are being planned. 

He is already taking reservations 
for the dinner cruises, which will cost 
$15. The boat will run Tuesday through 
Sunday and be available for private 
parties on Mondays. 
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BLLbE OF PRINCETON 





Captain Johns River Rides — 


és Dinner Cruises CARD 
P.O. Box 68 @ Princeton, IA 52768 RATE 


821448 
Litho inUSA 





Located just 30 minutes from the Quad Cities on 
Route 67 eight miles north of !-80 Bridge. Phone 


(319) 289-3777. POST CARD 


CALL NOW for individual reservations and 
information on our afternoon and evening 


— 


dinner-cruises. We will help provide a cruise 
you will long remember. The ‘‘Belle of 
Princeton’ is also available for private charter, 
allowing exclusive use of the vessel with 
facilities for dining and cocktails. If your 
group is not large enough to meet a minimum 
charter, we would be pleased to include you in 
our regular schedules. Food provided by 
Bridges Catering Service, Princeton, lowa. 





MAKE YOUR: 
RESERVATIONS EARLY 
DON’T BE DISAPPOINTED 





CRUISE SCHEDULE 

Depart Return 
Monday.- Thursday —§ 11:00 a.m. 2:00 p.m. 
; 3:00 p.m. 6:00 p.m. 
7:00 p.m. 10:00 p.m. 
Friday - Saturday & 12:00 Noon 3:00 p.m. 
Sunday 4:00 p.m. 7:00 p.m. 
8:00 p.m. 11:00 p.m. 


Price includes 3-hour cruise and Dinner of Fried 
Chicken, Roast Beef, Hot Potato, Vegetable, 
Salad Bar, Roll & Butter, Coffee 


Group Charters Available April through November 


Captain John’s River Rides 
And Dinner Cruises Inc. 
P.O. Box 68 
Princeton, lowa 52768 
Ph. 319-289-3777 


: : . 


Captain John’s River Rides” 4 
And Dinner Cruises Inc.” m4) 2 5 
P.O. Box 68 . Tae: Se 
Princeton, lowa 52768. 
Ph. 319-289-3777 
| ; 
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The Sternwheeler 


BEELE OF PRINCETON _ 


Excursion pot 


Experience the romance of the scenic — 


Mississippi River and its enchanting backwater 


channels that only a shallow draft sternwheeler . 


like the “BELLE OF PRINCETON” can show-you. - 






That is as unspoiled as it was when Mark Twain > # 
first wrote about the majestic river boat. ~ 
Leisurely gaze al the everchanging scenery and / 


relive the days when sternwheel river boats pad- 
dled by in an endless procession 100 years ago. 


Plan your next party, dance, reception, meeting, fies 


prom, company picnic, sales meeting, banquet 


courteous staff and BRIDGES CATERING will 
aid you in planning a superb dinner with 
refreshments and entertainment. 


aboard the “BELLE OF PRINCETON.” Our a 
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Captain Blows | 
the whistle 
gives the order 
to cast off. The 
“diesel engine 
responds, the 

_ paddle wheel 
starts to churn 
the water. _ 
“BELLE OF 
PRINCETON” _ 
“gracefully — | 
“moves away from the dock as the Captain 
works her out into the main channel and heads 
up beautiful Mississippi River. The river town of 
Princeton starts to disappear, you sit back and 
breathtaking panorama unfolds as your Captain 





skillfully guides the “BELLE OF PRINCETON” 
* out of the main channel and into the backwater 
channel — Steamboat Slough. These sheltered 


and scenic backwater channels. are only 


navigable by shallow draft sternwheel river- 


boats like the “BELLE OF PRINCETON.” It 
doesn’t take long before everyone gets accus- 


~ tomed to the slow tranquil pace of riverboat life 


and are busy chatting with new found friends as 
the Captain guides 'the “BELLE OF 
PRINCETON” through the maze of tree covered 
islands and sandbars. Closeness to nature has 
a soothing effect on the nerves that defies 
description as your Riverboat passes the con- 
tinually changing scenic beauty around each 


_ bend. Where did the time go? Around the bend 
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~ Captain slows the Coenen Rea ANS ae 
the landing whistle, and org the “BELLE OF 
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PRINCETON” in alongside the dock. 
and refreshed new found riverbo ae riends | 
. asking for address and phone na a 
| plans for their next river cruise. Witha tou ue 7Olnas 
sadness you say good- by to. the Captain mh 
ing there could be no rival to the Sune new iar 
on this unique cruise of the backwaters of 1 Cus 
Upper ee ee ee River. ERO aoa oe oe 
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From Page 1 


4 Smoking : 
7 turnabout 
by Reagan 


WASHINGTON (AP) 
The Reagan administratif 
appears to be retreatig 
from its support of legisl 
tion requiring Strongé 
warnings about the dange 
of smoking on cigare 
packages, Sen. Robert Pac’ 
wood, R-Ore., said Tuesday, 

He made that assessme 
after Edward N. Brandt Jt 
assistant secretary of heal 
and human services, fold 
Senate committee tha 
while the administrati¢ 
supports stronger heal 
warnings, “the specif 
wording and the way 
which they are to be 
are still under study.” 

Packwood pointed 
that Brandt voiced suppqa 
before a House panel las 
week for a Series of specif 
rotating warnings to app oI 

i 























Boman. ace 


Simultaneously on differé 
brands of cigarettes. 

On Tuesday, Brandt sé 
‘the administration ‘supp 
ted putting the rotat 

warnings on  cigare' 
4 packages “if that’s the mé 
ss) 
S 


wger restores house, too se: way to accompli 


The administration’s s 


port for stronger warninj 
Continued from Page 1 versity of Iowa, worked work for his tuition. At the Came in the face of prote a 


STV’s “The Making of while attendin aduate suggestion of a brother, he by conservative Sen. Jes} 
cee See okie school at Norliwestira Uni- learned body work from Helms, R-N.C., and other 
versity. “Ernie,” an old-timer in his bacco-state legislators. 7 
Geiger is no slouch witha After earning a master’s hometown. ~ Helms reportedly wrote § 
paint sprayer, chisel or dual- degree in music, the ex-all- At Northwestern, Geiger letter to Health and Huma 
action pneumatic sander. As state high school football studied voice under the Services Secretary Richard 
a body man in Chicago, end made it big on Broad- famed Hermanus Baer. His S. Schweiker complaining 
Geiger once installed a set way — Broadway Auto Top first professional job was about what IS perceived as 
of dual sun roofs on a boat- in Evanston, Ill. His custom’ with.the Lyric Opera, quite Mcipient ‘Califanoism 
like limousine belonging to sun roofs were SO indistin- an achievement in the com- your department. 
financial tycoon W. Clement guishable from factory iris- petive world of opera. This was a reference 
Stone. Another customer tallations that:the owner of- Three years ago, Geiger the well-publicized anti 
Was soul singer Tyrone fered him the business. But and his wife, Ann, a native of smoking crusade of * Sch 
Davis, who ordered a Con- Geiger’s heart was on the Burlington, Iowa, moved Welker’s predecessor in | 
linental spare tire for the opera stage. ' from a Victorian apartment Carter administratior 
deck of his Fleetwood The grocer’s son from Be- on Chicago’s Near North Joseph A. Califano Jr., wh 
: Brougham. atrice, Neb, has always Side to Princeton. The . quit smoking cigarettes. jp 
ouch automotive skills been attracted to opera, couple, tired of the street _ Asimilar letter to Schwei 
| were honed at a Wilmette, considered the most com. gangs that roamed their ker by Rep. Eugene John 
| IL; Ford dealership where plex of art forms. But. in Chicago neighborhood, res- Ston, R-N.C., said that an- 
_ Geiger, a magna cum laude order to pursue a musical tored a 60-year-old home on agonizing the tobacco in- . 
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Auto body repair keeps Geiger busy when he’s off the 
Stage. (Times photo by Harry Boll) 
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music graduate of the-Uni- education, Geiger had to the Mississippi River, It dustry could feopardize J 
brims with Oriental rugs, 4nd other “4 finerabl 
antiques; two cats anda dog. Sressmen 
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< The name “One Horse” ref- S€P- Menty We 

gets lawyers ar suing ers to the, shop’s tiny, one- ae od ha : Bby- 
man operation. Although he nat w se and Sen. Orrin 

Continued from Page 1 arrested there, but he said occasionally: bursts into Hatch, R-Utah, 


Kauffman as to whether he “other than those circums- song, most of his customers baba \abel’ wi 
understood the nature of the tances” there has been aren't aware of his opera pe Sera aps 
charges against him and “nothing to indicate past be- background, Geiger handles Cc ee ecitic REN 
that each of the 67 counts havior of fleeing jurisdic- all vehicles ranging from ° Thea aoe (nina 
carried a maximum penalty tion.” dented Pintos to rusty vans. ie on cigarette packlen 
of 10 years in prison anda __— He said maintaining bond He has turned down sev- avedis 8 pai ar 
A eS $10,000 fine, Townsend re- at $25,000 would amount to eral opera roles in order to ir ieee ue Hornig j 
‘By. ohn Willard” fee sponded firmly, “Yes, your pre-trial incarceration. build up his business, housed chairman of RJ Beye a) 
Wal the ees Le admir | honor, I do.” But Mifflin said Town- ina former plumber’s ware- Tobacco Co., told the ca 
i es 3 The only sharp words send, by moving to the house on Princeton’s river- itt ovale avid 
were spoken by Mark Mif- northern Illinois location front. Chairing this year's Mttee race * a y 
owa, is y 0} tbo oa vt flin, assistant U.S. attorney, and assuming an alias, “was. Princeton River Days, the aaneane oe Sah ae 
ie i rie Opera of Chic Zo 1 Alito bod : : fy 2nd Marquis when the de- trying to evade efforts of the community's annual sum- @%¢ informed choice 

er Z bps bd MES oS | 











; fense lawyer made his pitch FBI to arrest him.” mer celebration, also took Whether or not to smoke 
, for a reduction in bond. No date for trial wasset. precedent over an opera “After three decade 
Marquis acknowledged His attorney would not role. 


: investigation, no causa 
that Townsend had disap- permit Townsend to be in- “J'm just another Prince- between smoking an¢ 
peared to South Beloit, Ill, terviewed after his appear- ton businessman,” Geiger ease has heen establi: 
and was using an alias when ance. says. he said. 
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“A Night at the Opera,” 
the opening production of 
the Genesius Guild’s 1983 
season, will feature three 
distinguished artists: lyric 
coloratura soprano Jan Sliv- 
ken, lyric bass-baritone Paul 
Geiger, and conductor Wil- 
liam Henigbaum. 

The three will collaborate 
in a program of operatic 
arias and ensembles rang- 


_ ing from Mozart’s “Marria- 


ge of Figaro” to a full per- 
formance of Gian-Carlo Me- 
notti’s “The Telephone.” 
The program will be 
presented at 8:30 p.m. Satur- 
day and Sunday at the Lin- 
con Park classic theatre, 
Rock Island. There is no ad- 
mission charge; all costs 
are borne by the Rock Is- 


- land Park Board with finan- 
cial support from Local 67 of 


the American Federation of 
Musicians. In the event of 
rain, a performance will be 
scheduled Monday. 

Mrs. Slivken is equally at 
home in concerts, recital or 
opera. She has sung at the 
Kennedy Center for the Per- 
forming Arts, Washington, 
D.C., at the Lincoln Center 
for the Performing Arts in 
New York and at the Center 
for New Music in Iowa City. 

Among her operatic roles 
are Muzetta in “La Bo- 
heme,” the title role in 
“Manon,” Gilda in “Rigolet- 
to” and major parts on Mo- 
zart’s three most familiar 
operas, “Don Giovanni,” 
“The Marriage of Figaro” 


_ Jan Slivken 


and “The Magic Flute.” 
Mrs. Slivken manages her 
own rapidly-developing 


career. She is married to Dr. 


Marc C. Slivken, a general 
dentist in private practice, 
and is the mother of three 
children. The Slivkens live — 
in Bettendorf. 

Bass-baritone Paul Geig- 
er is familiar to patrons of 
the Lyric Opera of Chicago, 
the San Francisco Opera 
Company, as well as compa- 


-nies in Mississippi, Pennsyl- 


vania, Wisconsin, Nebraska, 
Louisiana andlowa. ~ 

He has sung the title roles 
in “Don Giovanni” and “The 
Marriage of Figaro” as well 
as Mephistopheles in 
“Faust,” Don Basilio in “The 
Barber of Seville,” and the 
four villains in “The Tales of 
Hoffman.” 

Geiger also has appeared 
frequently as a concert art- 
ist, has been featured in tel- 
evised opera productions 
and has recorded Ralph 
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chestra and Youth, ymp. no- 

ny for more than 25 years, — 
and has directed the Clintc mn 
Iowa, Symphony for 21 s 7 
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He also is active in ch: ve 
ber music and is well kno n- 
as an educator and i Cae 
tor in violin and viola. eee 
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The program for “A Night. 
at the Opera” i includes: Fou 
3 


_. “The Marriage of ‘Figaro” ie 
(excerpts).by W.A. Mozart. 
Overture; Non piu andrai, 
performed by Paul. Geiger; _ 
Deh vieni, non tardar, ee ta 
formed by Jan Slivken. 


O du mein holder Abends. “i 
tern (The Evening Star) — a : 
from “Tannhauser,” Rich- 
ard Wagner; The Toreador — 
Song from “Carmen,” Geor- 1 
ges Bizet, both by Paul Cele { 
er. 
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Geiger is married and ” Bran 
lives in Princeton, where he waew ae anz U sone 
operates a body shop when —jujiette.” Charles Gound shane sy 
his flourishing performance _ ail by Jan Sivken.) jaa 
career gives him some time ay 
athome. — “The Telephone” (or . ae 

William Henigbaum has “L’Amour a trois”), Gian- ~ ‘3 
been active as a professions (Carlo Menotti, Opera Balla as : 


al musician since the age of ‘jin One Act: Jan Slivken an 
14 when he joined the Tri- paul Geiger. ne 2 is RECs 


City Symphony. He has play- : pile 
ed continuously with that or- Thine Alone fr rom “E a 
chestra since then. Henig- _leen,” Victor} erbe Jans Q 
baum has conducted the Au- Slivken ard Pa 
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Susie, and her lifesaver Ann. 


Rescue! 


Sadist tosses litter of kittens 
onto [-&0; only Susie survives 


Even in the holiday season, there are abom- 
inable jerks they should hang. But thank 
goodness we have people like Ann Geiger and 
her husband Paul of Princeton. Listen to this: 

Ann and Paul were heading west on I-80 
when they saw something fly out from a car 
ahead. Its window had come down, and out 
came a box of something. Cars swerved, be- 
cause the ox had a litter of kittens which 
had sprawled all over the interstate. 

“That car had to be doing at least 70,” says } 
Ann. The Geigers stopped. By then, one of 
the kittens had already been killed, hit by a 
car; another was dead from impact to the 
pavement. There may been others, but they 
could find only one other, a battered little 
gray calico. The Geigers rushed it to a vet. It 
is bruised, and one eye is injured, but appears 
all right. They’re paying all the bills. 

They’ve named her Susie. Really, it should 
be Miracle, because her existence on this 
planet is just that. The Geigers already have 
two dogs and three cats, so they’d like to find 
a home for Susie. Love for Animals is 
handling the adoption, and Ann’s number 
(mornings are best) is 289-3267 if you want a 
kitten that’s already used up a couple of its 


lives. i2~ib- BG 








It took a long time, but now it's full steam ahead for Charlie 
Johnson's dream. 


IT'S THE BOAT OF HIS DREAMS By Jim Renkes of the Times 


As Charlie Johnson walked slowly alongside his houseboat, 
he ran his hand over its smooth edges. 

The sun glistened off the cloud-white hull and Johnson smiled 
at knowing his 15-year dream would soon come true. 

"I've been working on this boat since 1967," Johnson said. 

"At times I wondered if I'd ever get it done." 

But if all goes as planned he will launch the 42-foot by 13- 
foot houseboat on Sept. 8 #rom the Princeton boat launch, jaist 
across the street from where the boat was built. 

The launching will fulfill a gream for Johnson-and his late 
father. "My father came up with the design for this boat in 
1931 and I've always wanted to build it," Johnson,76,said. 

Johnson said the special tunnel-prop design will allow the 
16,000-pound boat to float and manuever in as little as 12 in- 
ches of water. Instead of being below the hull-as is true with 
traditional boats-the tunnel-props are housed in recess in the 
hull. That allows the boat to go in shallow water that tradition- 
al boats could never travel in. 

"My father wanted something that could be used in the shallow 
waters of the Missouri rivers where he lived," Johnson said. 

"The boat was designed for minimum weight and the floatation 
that I've used makes it unsinkable," Johnson said. 

The steel and plywood boat, which cost $40,000, will be power- 
ed by two 160-horsepower gasoline engines, will have a complete 
galley and sleep seven comfortably. It looks bigger than many 
houseboats that cruise the Mississippi River. 

In fact,Johnson established Johnson Marine in Princeton in 
the early 70's with the idea of making and renting houseboats 
along the Mississippi. 

But his main business venture- Johnson Manufacturing, where 
special solders and chemicals for nonferrous alloys are made- 
keep him from developing that business. 

So, for 15 years he has tinkered and labored over the huge 
hulk that fills half of the Princeton warehouse. "I took a lot 
of ribbing from friends about how long it was taking, he said. 
"When I said the boat would be done in August they asked, ‘August 
of what year?!" 

But the work went a lot faster after Johnson retired last year 
and hired four men to help. On Monday afternoon they were busy 
adding some finishing touches. 

"I jilst had to finish what I started," Johnson said as he watch- 
ed the workers. 

Now the big problem is getting the boat in the water. 

That task will involve hoisting it onto a heavy trailer, pull- 
ing it to the launching area and then putting it in the water 
with a crane. 


(August 24, 1982) 


The Bank n the Mississippi: A heritage of the river 


As we travel Great River Road in northeast Scott County and 
view the beautiful Mississippi, it stretches one's imagination 
to realize that less than two hundred years ago the area was 
inhabited by Indians. These natives of our land led peaceful 
lives in this valley sheltered by wooded hills. There was 
abundant game, good fishing, and lush prairies to farm just 
to the west. They were members of the Sauk and Fox tribes 
known as the Algonguin or woodland Indians. 

This Ioway Country, as the Indians called it, had no white 
settlers or trading posts for over 100 years after the Marquette 
and Joliet journey in 1673. In the late 1700's historians say 
there was a French trading post where the Wapsipinicon River 
joins the Mississippi. At the same time, American Fur Company 
did an enormous fur trading business on Smith's Island below 
LeClaire. The Lewis and Clark Expedition of 1804-1806 and the 
Pike Expedition of 1805-1806, both sponsored by the American 
government, made special efforts to establish friendly relations 
with the Indians because of the fur trade. 

However, these peace-loving people surrendered a strip of 
land fifty miles wide on the eastern border of IOwa when the 
Blackhawk Peace Treaty was signed in Davenport in 1832. The 
land was then opened for settlement by the white man. 

1832-1908 

One hundred and fifty years ago, in 1835, H.H.Pinneo claimed 
land on the site that is now Princeton. The same year Phillip 
Suiter made entry number one in the original entry book of 
Scott County. He settled at the head of the rapids downstream 
from what later became LeClaire. Soon thereafter, many families 
came down the Ohio River to Cairo and booked passage on steam- 
boats. They traveled up the Mississippi and most settled along 
the river. The villages of Parkhurst and LeClaire were laid 
out into lots in 1837. They were merged into one in 1855. About 
the same time Elizabeth City and Pinnacle Point were platted 
and were incorporated as Princeton in 1857. 

Although Princeton and LeClaire were similarly situated on 
the banks of the Mississippi, their development was quite diff- 
erent, A difficult stretch of the river extended from LeClaire 
to Davenport. This stretch was known as the Upper or Rock Is- 
land Rapids and LeClaire became the home of many pilots who 
learned to navigate the rock strewn channels. These men earned 
their livelihood by piloting rafts and steamboats through the 
treacherous waters. Phillip Suiter learned the rapids from two 
half-breed Indians and became the first licensed rapids pilot. 

Although there were stone quarries, grist mills, and brick 
works, the building of steamboats became a primary industry 
in LeClaire. Sam Van Sant built the first successful stern- 
wheel steamboat on the ways along the LeClaire river bank. 
Prior to this, all steamboats were side-wheelers. 

There was an abundance of oak, hickory, and other hardwood in 
this Mississippi Valley. However, the softer pine from Wisconsin 
and Minnesota was in great demand as it was easier to work with 
the tools of the day. For many years, great rafts of logs were 
floated down the river, and LeClaire pilots took them through 
the difficult rapids. Lead from Galena and Dubuque was also 





The Banks on the Mississippi: A heritage of the river 
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transported south by water. River transportation increased 
when the first railroad to cross the Mississippi was completed 
in the 1850's from Rock Island to Davenport. Transportation 
was then available north and south by river, east and west by 
rail. Phillip Suiter's son, John, followed his father as a 
pilot during this period. 

Princeton, meanwhile, was becoming a community involved in 
trade with farmers. The rich bottom land to the north and the 
productive hills and prairies to the west brought trade. By, 

1870, the population was 1,100. There were two churches, a 
school, newspaper, general merchandise store, two doctors, 
druggist, two hotels, harness maker, shoe maker, tin shop, 
blacksmith, wagon works, livery stable, agricultural imple- 

ment manufacturer, grist mill, saw mill, barrel factory anda 
riverside warehouse. The town was far enough from Davenport and 
Clinton during the horse and buggy days to become a self-suffic- 
ient community. 

At the turn of the century, the railroad and inter-urban were 
completed through LeClaire and Princeton. At this time, third 
generation river man, Zach G. Suiter, Sr. was the master and 
pilot of the packet boats, Verne Swaine and Eclipse. These 
steamboats transported passengers and cargo between Davenport 
and Clinton. As they rode in the pilot house with their father, 
sons Charles and Zack, Jr. were drilled in mathematics. With 
the coming of the north and south railroads, the river boat days 
were drawing to an end. The father encouraged his sons to learn 
a new profession. Charles started his banking career as an assist- 
ant in LeClaire Savings Bank. 

1908-1985 

In March, 1908, forty-five farmers and businessmen of the 
Princeton community met in the hall of J.D. Dennis for the 
purpose of organizing a new bank. These men knew that an organ- 
ized effort must be made to keep the money of the community at 
home. They could see that it was detrimental to their farming 
and business interests whenever money was deposited elsewhere. 
They knew the inconvenience of going out of town to transact their 
banking and were aware that their own bank could do better than 
any other in taking care of their financial needs. It was at this 
meeting that the FARMERS SAVINGS BANK was organized. 

The bank opened for business on April 2, 1908 with J.H. Shaff, 
president, J.D. Dennis, vice president, Emil Kroeger, C.A. McCarn, 
C.W. Pinneo, A.H. Schmalz, and S.A. Wilson, directors, and William 
Grunewald, cashier. 

In September of the first year, Charles Suiter moved from LeClaire 
to Princeton and was maned the first permanent cashier. In 1912, 
Zach, Jr. was appointed assistant cashier. When his brother,Charles, 
left in 1917 to become a Bank Examiner, Zach became cashier. He 
later served as president until his death in 1948. 

Looking back over the minutes of the first meetings of the direct-— 
ors and stockholders gives one the feeling of respect for this 
group of devoted men. They sold $10,000. in Capital stock to 66 
stockholders, acquired a charter, rented a building, bought furni- 
ture and fixtures for $550.,hired a cashier for $50. per month, 
and commenced banking. Interest on savings accounts was 4% and 
expenses exceeded income by $86.52 the first year. By the second 
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annual stockholders meeting, deposits totaled over $50,000. 
and net profits of $716.58 had accumulated. In 1915, the 
second building was completed at a cost of $5,000. and by 
then, resources totaled $150,000. The bank continued to grow Cae 
each year the first two decades. Then came the great depress-— oO Gea 
ton. Deposits dropped nearly 50%. 

In 1933, all banks in the nation were closed by Presidential 
order for a few days. Directors Schmalz and Kroeger along with 
Cashier Suiter were driven to the office of the State Banking 
Department in Des Moines by present Honorary Chairman of the 
Board, Wesley C. Schmalz. The bank's records were inspected 
and the four returned with authorization to reopen the bank 
without restrictions. 

In 1937, Farmers Savings Bank opened its LeClaire Office at 
the site of the former LeClaire Savings Bank. Following World 
War II, LeClaire grew rapidly and a full service bank was need- 
ed. In 1966, LeClaire State Bank was chartered as an affiliate 
of Farmers Savings Bank. A new building was built in LeClaire 
in 1968 on a commanding site overlooking the head of the rapids 
Called "The Point" by early river men. 

In 1985, One hundred and fifty years after those early settlers 
arrived in Princeton and LeClaire areas, a new Farmers Savings 
Bank building has been built on the banks of the Mississippi. 
Because of the importance of the river in the development of 
these communities, the architecture of the early river boat 
days was selected. This turn of the century feeling reminds us 
of the solid-prudent banking practices that have been foll.owed 
since 1908. These practices have enabled Farmers Savings Bank 
and LeClaire State Bank to grow to THIRTY FIVE MILLION dollars. 

As we dedicate our new building, in this seventy eighth year 
of continuous service, we are mindful of the important con- 
tribution made by the directors, officers and staff through- 
out the years. 

And, most important of all have been the loyal customers 
who are primarily responsible for our continued success. 





Glen H. Suiter 
1985 
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NEW MURAL FOR LIBRARY - Principal 
Denny Albertson, right, and members of the 

. student congress at Virgil Grissom Elemen- 
tary School in Princeton unveiled a new 
mural for the school at a program held Thurs- 
day. The mural was painted by Pene Miller, 


New mural unveiled 
at Verge Grissom = ie 


| characters which the students selected to be 
included. NSP Photo — 








HAROLD 'SKIN' WOOMERT  SUSS ae ee 
1985 — 
Grand Marshall for our Princeton Days parade, "Pioneers Of = | 
Land and River", in this sesquicentennial year, is Harold = 
'Skin' Woomert. Thea Saari 





Harold Woomert was born and raised in Princeton, Towa?) ees 
and has lived here all his life. As a boy, 'Skin' delivered 
the Clinton Herald Newspaper, worked in the onion fields in 
Pleasant Valley and on the farm. 

He graduated from Princeton High School in 1932 and Le- 
Claire High School in 1934. 'Skin' had a six (6) piece band 
called "The Woomert's Commanders", and he also played with 
the "Ivan Langman Band". ‘'Skin' has played Baseball with 
Princeton, LeClaire, McCausland, and DuPont teams. July 4th 
was the 'big day' for baseball at Pinneo's Grove ball diamond 
(3 miles north of Princeton). The married and single fellows 
played against one another in the mornings and Princeton would 
always play either LeClaire or McCausland in the afternoon. 

'Skin' also played basketball with the LeClaire A.C S;Grayus 
Grocery of Davenport, Princeton Independents and the Clinton 
Post-Holers. Harold got together a small group and furnished 
the music for the 'Minsterals' that was put on by the P.T.A. 
in the Princeton Community Building. 

Harold worked at Sherman Williams before going to DuPont 
in Clinton, from where he retired in 1975 after 35 years. 

Harold served 3% years in the Air Force during World War II, 
touring Belgium, England, France, and Germany. He has been on 
the Princeton Volunteer Fire Department since 1938, and had the 
privilege of taking the first new fire truck out. He has served 
on the Princeton City Council for 32 years, serving in the capac- 
ity of Mayor Pro-Tem for the past 25 years. He has been on the 
board and is President of the Oakridge Cemetary Association in 
Princeton since its organization in 1966. It should also be noted 
that Harold was the one who got the letter written that led to the 
installation of the signal lights on Highway 67, for the safety of 
everyone. 

Harold married Mildred Gast in 1939. They have 2 children - 
Roger and Bonita AND 5 grandchildren. 


THANK YOU Harold, for the many hours of loyality and service to 
and for your community. 


ate 10 — Clinton, lowa, Herald 
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‘Princeton's Prince’ has many hats 


By REMA GRAHAM 
Herald Correspondent 

PRINCETON — David McLaughlin - 
‘“Princeton’s Prince,’ who wears 
many hats in this community — said 
goodbye to his friends at Virgil 
Grissom Elementary School last week, 
after 30 years of service in the North 
Scott school district. 

He was honored Tuesday — his last 
day at school and also his 62nd birth- 
day — at an all-school assembly and a 
big reception. 

Although McLaughlin was ending his 
work as_ school custodian and 
substitute bus driver, he made it clear 
he was not heading for his rocking 
chair. 

“TI won’t be hanging up my cleats,”’ 
he said. 

In addition to his duties at Virgil 
Grissom school, McLaughlin currently 
is serving a second term as mayor and 
is a former city councilman. He is a 
member of Zion Lutheran Church in 
Princton, and still farms 60 acres. He 
is a charter member of both the 
LeClaire and Princeton Lions Clubs 
and is a member of the fire depart- 
ment. 

He and his wife, Roberta, have twin 
sons — Terry of Burlington and Jerry 
of New Jersey — and a daughter, Deb- 
bie Ruggles of Erie. The McLaughlins, 


Saturday, January 25, 1986 
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David McLaughlin 


both raised in Clinton, have lived in 
Princeton for 38 years. 
McLaughlin, whose nickname was 


“Barrels” at Clinton High School, 
served as a tank commander in World. 


War II. He farmed 120 rented acres un- 
til about 10 years ago, in addition to his 
own 60 acres, which he still farms. 

“In 1956 I started working for the 





schools — I could make more driving” 
the school bus than raising hogs — and 
I love it here,’’ he said. “I’m glad I did 
it. The farm economy was like it is to- 
day — it was bad.”’ 

He drove a school bus for the first 
two years and when North Scott High 
School opened in 1958, he transferred to 
that school. He went to Virgil Grissom 
Elementary School a little more than 
15 years ago, he said. 

Joyce Brockhouse, the school’s 
secretary and McLaughlin’s neighbor 
and friend, said McLaughlin was in- 
strumental in getting a vote to locate 
the elementary school in Princeton. 

‘We knocked on every door and car- 
ried them in from the country to vote,”’ 
Brockhouse said. ‘‘There were 536 
eligible voters. There were 533 at the 
polls — all voting for the school in this 
area. Then the vote had to carry in the 
whole North Scott District, which has 
quite a range,”’ she said. 

McLaughlin, who has rumbled the 
alleys of Clinton Recreation Lanes for 
some 40-plus years, only recently swit- 
ched to the senior citizens early shift. 
He is also on the fire department and 
teaches fire safety to kindergarten 
through second grades during Fire 
Prevention Week. 

McLaughlin helped originate the 
Princeton Days Celebration in 1976. 
The celebration is held annually on the 

























fourth weekend in June, which fa ang son 
June 21 and 22 this year. He also was 
instrumental in getting elderly | housing : 
in Princeton, one of his early goals. 
At school, his concern for his fellow 
employees prompted him to assist 
Clyde Black, a school mechanic, in the 
formation of the North Scott Classifie 
Association about 10 yearsago. 
“The kids and I have a good relation - 
ship. I’ve always had a theory, — iff 
correct a kid, I let them know | before 
they leave that it is over with,  we’l re 
still friends. There’s never been 
damages or vandalism to the school in 
the time I’ve beenhere,’’hesaid. _ 
Richard ‘Butch’ Graham, _of 
Camanche, a high school student du 
ing the 1957-58 school year and a 
passenger on one of McLaughlin’s f first 
bus routes, said he Temembers 
McLaughlin well and said they have 
been friendsthroughthe years. ay 
“We lived on a farm near Dave. I 
was one of the first kids to get on the 
bus each morning, at 6:30, to go to 
DeWitt High School. He’d always | ell 
jokes to me and (Jim) Fawcett. We’ d 
always sit right behind him. We’e d go 
out through McCausland and cut ove 
the back roads and pick up kids and . 
come out on old 30 to DeWitt High 
School. He was a good guy tog et on ng 
with, easy going, | but sone ‘he kids é 
Hcl, ” Graham im sa Ee 
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Grand Marshal 


ANNA BEUSE SCHMIDT 


Anna Beuse Schmidt was chosen as Grand Marshall of the Princeton 
Days Parade so the community could say "thank you" for a lifetime 
committment of giving and graciousness to the community. 





Ann was born in Davenport and attended school there. Ann married 
George Beuse in 1930 and the couple had two daughters, Mrs. Augie = 
(Marilyn) Erling and Mrs. Jay (Gladys) Biles. Ann has three grand- 
children and three great grandchildren. 


The family moved to Princeton in 1948 as co-owners of a restaurant/ 
tavern, which was later called "Beuse's Restaurant and Boat Club." 
Ann was "head chef" while George tended bar. 


As a member of the Echo Rebekah Lodge, 104, Ann was Noble Grand when 
the district convention was held at Boll's Hall in Princeton in 1964, 
and she was Master of Cerimonies at the convention held at Virgil 
Grissom School in May of 1971. 


In September, 1963 Ann was appointed Princeton Postmaster and served 
both rural and ‘ttwwn residences. Ann wore many hats during her tenure 
as postmaster, including sales and service, bookkeeping, housekeeping 
and temporary rural carrier. | 


Ann was interested in the collection of commemorative stamps, coins 
and Philatelic kits, and those items were always kept on display for 
both children and adults to assist with their needs for personal co- 
llections. 


Ann served as secretary-treasurer of the Scott County Postmasters for 
19 years, and served on various committees at conventions. She retired 
as postmaster with more than 22 years of service and dedication, and 
neither inclement weather nor ill health ever kept her from her "post." 


George Beuse died in May of 1968 and Ann married Don Schmidt, a long- 
time family friend, in September of 1969. He died in April. 


Ann served as Santa Claus' helper during all her years as the post- 
master, and specialized in doing "detail work." She has continued 
this task since her retirement and has totalled 24 years on the job. 


She also maintains the "Christmas Cookie Express" with the help of 
her daughter, Marilyn. The cookie cgunt runs into the thousands and 
are delivered to students, teachers,“ senior citizens, shut-ins, bus- 
inesses and friends. Ann has always been gracious and giving to the 
community, and her selection as grand marshall is the town's way of 


Saying "THANK YOU ANN" 
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Autographed golf balls, to Dave McLaughlin, 
from his 277 kids. (Times photo by Harry Boll) - 


Good grief, Linus, 
can school survive? 


“There was a man from Virgil Grissom, 

We are really going to miss him. 

When students get sick, he cleans up the ick, 
And makes us.all happy at Grissom.” 





David McLaughlin put on a clean blue shirt 
yesterday afternoon. He wanted to be all Spiffed 
up because he knew he was in for a lot of lovin’. It 
was one of those love feasts (there were also 
brownies and oatmeal cookies) to prove that 
here in mid-America, you don’t have to be a 
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___ It’s enough just to be the school custodian, 
It was called D-Day (as in Dave’s Day) at Vir- 
’ gil Grissom School in Princeton. A likely day, too, 
because Dave up and retired when classes ended. 
It was a good day’to retire, 








and he got 62 swats as all 
_ the kids squealed and coun- 
=, ved them in the gym. Dave 
as eer! is not your ordinary school 
custodian. He is custodian, school bus driver, and 
such things as mayor of the town of Princeton. 
He has also outlasted (30 years) every other em- 
ployee of North Scott School District. 
“Shucks,” said the white-haired, Art Linkletter- 
look-alike, looking at his feet. “It hasn’t been 
much — just a lot of fun.” 





He was trying to jugeie all kinds of 
buckets of golf balls at the moment, because 
every school kid had autographed a-golf ball to 
him. That is 277 golf balls. They should last Dave 
about two rounds because he is such a lousy golf- 
er. (A new club, from teachers, may help.) It 
looked like a lot of the town had turned out in 
tribute to Dave. Babies with pacifiers were wig- 
gling around the Grissom School Gym floor, and 
every kid in school had some part in the farewell. 

The sweet voices of kindergartners shyly sang 
a little song called, “We Love You Dave” and fif- 
th-graders did “The Super Dave Shuffle.” An- 
other class lionized his abilities with a broom to 
the tune of “Old McDonald” ... “With.a sweep- 
Sweep here and a sweep-sweep there.” A 6th- 
grade lad, in a crimson T-shirt, was so nervous 
that he gave the sign of the cross before reciting 
his one-liner. 


The third grade romped through a 
play, “Dave and the Germs,” with kids squirming 
everywhere like germs, as someone playing 
Dave McLaughlin battled gallantly to keep the 


lunch room clean. Gosh, yesterday afternoon was - 


more entertaining than most professional per- 
formances I’ve seen. 

One class held up jingles, like the one at the top 
about kids getting sick, and cleaning the ick. | 

There was nothing maudlin about this passing 
of the Prince of Princeton into retirement. Only 
thanks and happiness for a jolly good fellow. Oh, 
there were a few concerns, like what’ll they do 
when ontoward things happen. Like the morning 

_ when the art teacher found a big muskrat in her 

room. It was such a concern that the principal 
stayed safely outside the room. 


The most serious question, though, 
came from a fourth-grader who spoke up: “When 
you're gone, Dave, who’s gonna get the ball off 
the roof?” Now, that lad knows how to get to the 
heart of important educational problems. 
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‘Herbert Peitscher, 76 


» Services for Herbert Peitscher, 
“76, who was Princeton fire chief for 
-over 40 years, will be 1 p.m. Friday at 
- McGinnis Funeral Home. Burial will 
be in Davenport Memoria! Park. 

- Visitation is 3 to.5 and 7 to 9 p.m. 
Thursday, when Snow Lodge 44 AF & 
+AM, LeClaire, will conduct masonic 
“rites at 7:30 p.m. 

: Memorials may be made to the 
, Zion Lutheran Church, Princeton, of 
‘which he was a member, or Prince- 
..ton Volunteer Fire Department. 

; Mr. Peitscher, who resided in 
‘Princeton, died Tuesday at River- 
,.view Manor Nursing Home, Pleasant 
Valley. Soy ae 


;* 
ae 


He retired as service manager at 
“Lund’s Garage, Princeton, where he 
had been employed-52 years. He had 
“served 30 years with the Scott Coun- 
ity Sheriffs Posse, = - 








Golden anniversary 





Mr. 
Peitscher 


Mr. Peitscher married Celeste. 
Holdorf in 1940 in Sioux City, Iowa. 
She died in 1977. 

He was a 52-year member of 
Snow Lodge 44 and a former Prince- 
ton town councilman. ™ 

Survivors include sisters, Leona 
Soltan, Delmar, Iowa, and. Rhoda 
Holst, Princeton. : 
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d L., Betten- 
ndchildren. 


A family dinner is planned for June 28. 
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~ Amand Don = 

Services for Amand C “Hap” 
Durr, "g0, of 1002 N. River Drive, 
Princeton, will be 11 a.m. Thurs- 


t Princeton Presbyterian 
aoe Boies Tie 


Oe cn is 3 to 8 p.m. Wed- 


~ nesday at McGinnis 
- Home. = 
Memorials may be made to- 


th family. 
” Mr. Durr died Monday at St. 


~ Luke's Hospital. 


He retired in 1971 as a ‘tool 
and dye maker from Caterpillar 


Tractor Co,, Riverdale and Mount. 
Joy plants. He had owned and 


Mr. Durr cated Cleo Wil- 


| liams | in 1925 in Burlington, Iowa. 


He had built miniature steam 
engines. 
OF ace include — his wife: 


‘daughters, Mrs. John (Elaine) 


Freiburger, Davenport, and Mrs. 
Robert (Shelley) Beeck, Lost Na- 
tion, lowa; sons, Larry, Princeton, 
and Dale, Medford, N.Y.; 13 


grandchildren; and 26 oe 


grandchildren. — 


————————————— re 

















Russell J. Enyeart — 


~ Russell J. Enyeart — 
Russell J. Enyeart, Princeton, . 
will be honored at an open house Sat- 


pace ung). to celebrate his 80th birthday. 





{relatives may call = 


= from 2to4p.m.at Presbyterian 
Church, Princeton. 


Mr, Enyeart was owner of the 
former LeClaire-Princeton Tele- — 
phone Exchanges and was employed 
by the former United ‘Telephone Sys- 
tem. 

Heisa a member of Presbyterian 
Church, Gideons International and — 
Davenport Camp of Gedeons. He has" 
done missionary work in Brazil, ! 

‘South America and Mexico. 

His children are Richard, Texas, 

and Weeneja, Englewood, Colo. — 
ae has s seven _ pearees 
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‘game 
eld 30,000 dueks and geese in the fall 
of 1982. An average of 3,000 to 4,000 | 
ducks visit the refuge daily during 
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- tion in the southwest timber, near 


4: | M 
. b= jtion season. | Mh 
n northern Scott In addition to the migratory | where 130 acres of corn are planted 
sippi River, isa waterfowl, several blue wing teal, _ each year. Ten percent of the corn is 
silt. «mallards, woodducks and hooded left in row crops each winter to pro- 
mergansers have established resi- “vide food for a var ety of creatures. 
dent nests. yi. a we *. Forty acres of winter wheat in the 
“The number of muskrat and north central area provide more 


mink varies; muskrat house counts — food. F 
“The area is a critical stepping 
»irds,” said Bob 





show from 50 to.75 abodes each year. 
Each house contains from two to stone for migratory bil id Bob § 
four muskrats per litter and an aver- Sheetz, wildlife biologist for the lowa "” 
age family can raise two or three lit- Conservation Commission in charge 
ters per year. The mink numbers are ofthe area. | | 
somewhat smaller, since they raise The ICC took lieense to manage 
only one litter per year. the area from the Corps of Engi- 
There is a moderate deer popula- neers in the early I ie The PWA is 
( yi: y } 
( ko ty “VWWe | 





















Same into being. The Corps” 
fie pump in the early 1950s to 
to 18 inches of water to the 

feerinthefall. iiAs 

"But the pump is too small,” 

Sheetz said. “Sometimes it pumps for 

a month straight to add water.” As a 

result, a new pump with a wider di- 

ameter pipe is expected to be in 


Vv 











F ine ace. With the adaition of more 
acres of marshland will be created. 


«nd a better dike, another 100 


Siltation is not usually a problem 
at the PWA, Sheetz said. 
~ “It’s protected by the levee,” he 
said. “Eight out of 10 years, it's total- 
ly protected from silt. It has a high 
water quality and produces a lot of 
food in the form of vegetation for 


wildlife.” 





Tuesday, March 11, 1986 


Mrs. Stephen G Sui 
Peine-Suiter 


Ann C. Peine and Steph 
Suiter. Prin tephen G. 


ceton, were married Dec _ 
28 at St. Pa = 


ul the Apostle Catholic 
Church, Davenport. 


| 2 La’ Hirl, left, hands the 
’ ATION SOLD -- LaVerne ; : 
Their att i _ a eae service station and cafe to — 
Pej peor paieds — | gid oh Mr. and Mrs. Robert Carter, Princeton, wno 
ee, Dr. David L. Botsko, J. Doug- - Carter, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Miller, John Peine, Michael Peine | 
and David Peine. 


Their parents are Mr. and M 
John G. Peine, 2997 Je = 


Baa 
SES NON 


= oe g ion for 50 years. : 
will manage it. Hirl owned the station Cina Peake 


; Hirl's Station Sold 
| After A Half Century 


. Soe Vern’s mother 
iliar landmark in April, 1953, — 
| | 3 panceee changed hands on helped manage the ae took 
The bridegroom graduated from 4 1 when LaVerne Hirl’s On July 1, 1955, : 
Denison University, Granville Ohio. * [ 7S tation was pur- complete control of the station 
with a bachelor’s degree in ey Jail a apok | a 4 Standard oe n Carter. It andhas managed it ever since 
nomics. He is employed by = efP2 : ene G | chased = aie the business with the help of three 

State Bank eee “TWMAES OCS et ak soe ee antl Pwo sone, aii 

Ta wedding trip to 3 . 4 a ee ed occasional help fro 
is residing in Pr: d Amelia Hirl moved oc | 
He couple is residing in Pri Princeton Lets | ee eos 00s Will Ue. focal persone 


£0-ahead on dock [ _ daughters and son LaVerne, Now, after a half century of 


ten at tht, 


The bride atteng 
College, Davenport. 


by Burke Marketing Services, 
Davenport, 


Sli a Oe aM ROME 


2 Pe ; : inceton. Vern 
ho purchased the station. _hysiness in Princeton, 
2 Beale for lamps_ ne will move ee 
. < a his item in tt , te the a : 
Ripe ee _ stoves was a big item in the }071] operate the Buffal - 
ers = te oe — neat ' early days. In 1930 Hirls 4q Mary will ee ds 
s00n find a new boat dec = | _ started an ice cream stand manage Lucianis a’ | 
ramp decorating the Mississippi 4 and the five aonee as City, Ul. 
Ri : : _ They recall that 
ver near downtown Princeton. -hights were-big nights then, 
The 24-by-95-foot concrete and the station stayed open 
boat ramp will replace a gravel 


ice. Brian Carter, a 1976 
; ae vith the Service. si saaunee 
late and Jim visited wi North Scott grad, w 

ramp at the same location, at customers. 

river mile 502. 


In 1943, the station burned *- eset eer oe 

CGE ay in “SS : as 

_A floating 60-foot dock will be Se ee rebuilt a “= = 2 —— Eos ae 
adjacent to the ramp, j cae statin which included — obile, Davenport. 

ee Pagel “like tock a cafe -- this was alsoa family- lans to expand the 

maintained and reshaped. run business. = nase Pp a ere 

The U.S. Army Corps of Engi- Vern rejoined his father ne = tomotive services — and a 

neers approved the project, which the business upon d popular Princeton  coffee- 
is being undertaken by Glen Suit- discharge from duty, and po will continue. 

er, Farmer’s Savings Bank presi- after: Jim passed away in | corner oe 


The new business will be 
called  Carter’s Standard 


dent, and Tom and Brenda 
Rogers of Princeton. 


The marina will serve 48 boats 
near the Princeton Beach. 
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The Belle of Princeton will be churning its way upriver to 
b > docked in | Guttenberg, lowa. (Times photo) | 


‘By Jennifer Phillips 
QUAD-CITY TIMES - 


boats and will operate out of Guttenberg, 
Iowa, under new ownership this season. _ 
John Bridges of Princeton said he sold the 
Reo papectiter sternwheeler to a Guttenberg 
man because of the growing competition in 
tha th Ghuall-Cities, and because he wasn’t able 
a nl the time needed to operating the 
e. 


“It's a beautiful boat. But owning an ex- 
cursion boat is a 12-months-a-year job and bE 


a only had seven months to give,” he said. 
‘The Belle of Pivooton has ey to the 
competition of larger Quad-City excursion 


Bridges also operates Bridges’ Catering Serv... 
ice, where he nu docked the dinner boat since 
_ it began operating in 1982. hentai 

“T’m so happy now. I’m devoting full- time 
to the restaurant and catering service. It’s 
such a relief,” Bridges said. 

There are four excursion boats that will | 
dock in the Quad-Cities this year the 
- Queen of Hearts, 400 passengers; Princess, 


~ 150; Quad-City Queen (formerly the Missis- 


upriver 


sippi Belle), 800; and the Mississippi Belle Il, 
800. 


“John did a good job, but the 
came along and it just ran him out’ of busi- 


a ” Princeton Mayor David McLaughlin” 
sal 


ee 
gger ones 


i 


- McLaug hlin said residents hope to abttact : 
sbee Aerbbak to their dock. They are 
working now to bring in a boat to operate 
_ during the annual eietan Days celebration 

in June, and hope a visit will aah ex- 
bend into a shy deal. 
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Hilding Lund, 85 


- PRINCETON, Iowa — Services 
for Hilding E. Lund, 85, will be 1 
p.m. Wednesday at McGinnis Fune- 
ral Home, Bettendorf. Burial will be 
in Salem Lutheran Cemetery, 
Princeton. 


Shriners ; 

Crippled Children’s Hospital or Zion 
Lutheran Church, Our Lady of the 
River Catholic Church or Princeton 


Presbyterian Church, all of Prince- © 


ton. 
Mr. Lund owned and operated 
Lund Chevrolet in Princeton more 


1931 in Davenport. She died in 1975. 
He married Dorothy Holdorf in 1977 





in Princeton. 

He was a 55-year member of Snow 
Lodge 44 AF & AM, LeClaire; Dav- 
enport Consistory; Kaaba Temple 
Shrine, Davenport; Buffalo Bill 
Shrine Club, Pleasant Valley; 
Princeton Lions Club; and Zion Lu- 
theran Church, Princeton. 

He was a former Scott County su- 
pervisor and served on the Scott 
County Library Board. He was a 
member of the Zion Lutheran Ceme- 
tery Board and Pine Knoll Health 
Care ; 


and became the “Grand-Daddy” of 
the yearly event. In 1962, he he his 
first “Lund’s Day.” Pancakes, sau- 
sage, brats and spirits were served 
with a band playing until late at 
night. This was his way of saying 
“thanks” to his many friends. 

Survivors include his wife; a 
daughter, Joyce Mears, McLean Va.; 
granddaughters, Stephanie Joy and 
Susan Marie; and a niece, Bernice 
Hogren, all of Davenport. 
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‘ Burroughs 


_ Mr. and Mrs. Raymond E. 
Burroughs, Princeton, will cele- 
brate their 45th wedding anniver- 


Leola Buck and Mr. Bur- 


. Troughs were married May 29, 


1943, in Davenport. 

_ Mr. Burroughs is employed at 
Virgil Grissom Elementary School 
in Princeton after retiring as a 
brickmason. His wife was em- 
ployed at Bolls Store, Princeton. 

Mr. Burroughs is World War 
II veteran and is a member of the 
VFW Post in LeClaire. 

They are the parents of Daniel 
and David, both of Princeton and 
Raymond II and Kathleen Van- 
dirpool, both of Eldridge. 

They have eight grandchil- 


ren 
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Paul Dennis 


Fla. formerly 
Princeton, will be 11 a.m. Monday 
Oakridge Ce y, Princeton. 
aie died Wednesday at Lake- 
land Regional Medical Center. 
He retired as an engine¢ 


‘ecuascian afte 24 yest 
Island District US. Anny One 





a sales engineer and sales 
at — Scale Co., Davenport 


of Engineers. Before that, he was 
manager 


Visitation is 3-8 es Sund 
at McGinnis Funeral = 

Memorials may be eae to 
Princeton Presbyterian Church or 
Oakridge Cemetery Association. — 

He was a member of the 
church; honorary president of 
Princeton Oakridge Cemetery As- 
sociation; and had _ authored 
Princeton’s historical book, “Out 
of the Past. ” 

He was the youngest of 11 
children of the pioneering family 





apr 


MES Friday, Feb. 5, 1988 . = 79 


| of Job and Caroline Dennis. : 
Survivors include his wife, 
Florence; sons, Paul, Lakeland, 
and Richard, Russellville, Ky.; 
great-grandchildren. 


ee gees 


Elsewhere 


Paul Dennis 
PRINCETON, lowa — Serv- 
ices for. Paul B. Dennis, 88, of 
Lakeland, Fila. formerly 
Princeton, will be 11 pp cea 
_— Cemetery, ceton 
. ee died Wednesday at Lake- 


a sales engin ineer and sales manager 
. Toledo adn Scale Co., Davenport 


Visitation is 3-8 p.m. Sunday 


Princeton Presbyterian Church or 
Oakridge Cemetery Association. 
He was 4 member of the 


‘ation: and had authored 
Princesa’ s historical book, “Out 
of the Past.” 

He was the youngest of il 
children of the pioneering family 
of Job and Caroline Dennis. 

Survivors include his wife, 
Florence; sons, Paul, Lakeland, 
and Richard, Russellville, Ky.; 
seven grandchildren; and three 
great-grandchildren. 
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His work’s as big 
as a club project 


~ By Jennifer Phillips 
~ QUAD-CITY TIMES 


___Hilding Lund has earned quite a few titles during his years 
_ of living and working in Princeton. | 

___ He's been dubbed the Princeton Santa Claus, the Princeton 
‘Man of the Year, the Pop Man and even the grand marshal at 
this summer’s Princeton Days parade. 3 
__ It’s safe to say that Lund has made a career out of giving 
his all to the lowa community upstream from the Quad-Cities, 
from friendly and honest customer service at his farm imple- 
ent and car dealership to the thousands of Christmas stock- 
gs he passed out each year to area families. 

Princeton Mayor Dave McLaughlin spares no praise when 
talking about Lund. 3 
__ “There’s no doubt. Hilding’s done a lot for Princeton over 
_ the years,” he says, showing a visitor the building where Lund 
_ operated H.E. Lund Garage & Implement for 57 years. 
_ Now, at age 83, Lund has finally settled down a bit and let 
_ Some of the traditions he started be carried on by others — in 
_ some cases, entire civic groups do the work Lund used to do 
_ alone. But he still keeps an active eye on events all over Scott 
County and loves to reminisce about the many good things 
_ that have happened in his life. i 3 
___ And as for his obvious adoration of Princeton and its peop- 
| le, he explains simply, “These are good people, wonderful 
- people.” ee 
_ “I was a lover of the kids,” he says while relaxing with his 
_ wife, Dorothy, in their comfortable home overlooking the Mis- 
| Sissppi River. | 
| _He enjoyed running the place in town where the kids liked 
» to hang out. He cultivated their friendship and they returned 
it by watching his business when he was gone to make sure it 
_ wasn’t burglarized. | . 
_ He became known as the Pop Man because he served nickel 
soda pops when they were 15 cents everywhere else. 
_ The Santa Claus reputation started in 1939, when he began 
_ bringing a Santa to his garage on his birthday, Dec. 21, for a 
big Christmas party. He would supply refreshments and order 
,000 stockings filled with toys and candy to be passed out to 
he children. Any stockings left over from party were given to 
- local churches to be passed out for Christmas. 

_ After Santa’s visit, Lund would serve a big dinner to fam- 
y, friends and his salesmen. He sometimes served up to 260 
urkey dinners in one night. — 
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_ The Lions Club and other local groups took over the yearly 
anta Claus event when Lund sold the farm implement busi- 
Ss in 1975 and then retired from his accompanying Chevrolet 
L e ship | business in 1980... in Soe Soa 


















Hilding Lund likes to relax with 


his wife, Dorothy, at their rural 
Princeton home, but his involve- 
ment in the Princeton commu- 
nity over the years hasn’t always 


left him a lot of jeisure time. 


(Times photo by Jennifer Phil- 


lips) 
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3 salute 











eating as his way of saying thanks to the community. 
Hilding also is a former Scott County supervisor and has 


lifelong m 





Library Board, Salem Lutheran 


Board. He's a 





ber of Zion Lutheran Church in Princeton. SS 
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Bridges Honored - During a recent assembly, Bonnie Billups (left) of the Virgil 
Grissom PTA in Princeton honored John and Sandy Bridges of Bridges Restaurant in 
Princeton for their contributions to the school over the years. Contributed Photo 
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‘Friends of Library’ are ambitious— 


Princeton bank building — 
_ becomes home for books | 


By Barb Geerts 

When the Princeton Friends of the Library 
asked for help in renovating the old Farmers 
Savings Bank into the town’s new library, 
there was no shortage of volunteers. 

‘We've had outstanding support,” said 
Joyce Brockhouse of the Princeton Friends. 
“There have been so many who have been ac- 
tive [in the project]. You just can’t start nam- 
ing names.” ; 

Residents of the community--including 
members of the Princeton Lions Club—have 
been giving up some Saturdays to get the 
72-year-old building ready in time for a June 1 
opening, Brockhouse said. The old wallpaper 
has been removed, the walls have a fresh coat 
of paint, and carpeting will soon be installed. 
In addition, an old brick chimney which had 
been covered with plaster has been restored 
to its original state, she said. 

Because of the donated labor, the costs of 
renovating the building have so far been 
minimal, according to Brockhouse. ‘All 
we've had to pay for is the paint and some 
masking tape,’’ she said. The Friends of the 
Library are sponsoring this year’s Fun Run 
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Joyce Brockhouse 


river town and its inhabitants, 
noted. The character of the building will lend : 
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during Princeton Days [June 20, 21] to raise 
funds for future expenses. A formal dedica- 
tion of the library will be held in conjunction 
with the event. 

If the details can be worked out, the bank 
building also will house an historical museum 
featuring old photographs of the picturesque 
Brockhouse 


itself nicely to such a display. 

“The building is just beautiful inside,” 
Brockhouse said of the historic structure, 
which was donated to the Friends by the 
Board of Directors of Farmers Savings Bank. 
The gift was formally accepted by the Scott 
County Library Board in November {with 
assurances that local residents would provide 


the funds and elbow grease to convert it], and - 


the facility was turned over to the Friends 
Jan. 1 of this year. Farmers Savings has mov- 


ed to new quarters just across the street from 


the old bank. 
Patrons of the new library may recognize 
the marble teller counter which is still in 


‘place. The counter, over which customers 
conducted their banking business for 


decades, will serve as the book checkout area, 
Brockhouse said. The vault, with its foot-thick 
door, will be a conversation piece for library 
visitors. “It’s unique,” she said. ‘The 
children, especially, should be really im- 
pressed.” 

The revamped facility will be much larger 
than the library’s present home--the old 
United Telephone building tucked into a 
primarily residential area along Third Street. 
Once the move is complete, the Princeton 
branch will be able to offer more volumes and 
reference materials, according to librarian 
Lois Havenhill. 

Located in the main business district 
overlooking the Mississippi, the bank building 
offers a prime location for the library, 
Brockhouse said. She expects the number of 
patrons to increase when the library 
relocates, and plans are to expand the 
branch’s hours. The Princeton Station is cur- 
rently open from 1-4 p.m. on Mondays, 5-9 
p.m. on Thursday, 2-5 p.m. Fridays, and 9 
a.m. to noon on Saturdays. | 

Havenhill estimates the present branch 
houses 5,000-10,000 books, and it will be no 
small task moving them to the new location. 
But judging by past efforts on the part of the 
Princeton community, that will be no pro- 
blem. 
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FROM BANK TO BOOKS-The old Farmers Princeton Friends of the Library, who have 


Savings Bank in Princeton is being readied been dir 


ecting the renovation, hope to have 


for its new role as the home of the Princeton things ready fora June lopening. —_——’ 


Station of the Scott County Library. The 





CRAMPED QUARTERS--This small 
building nestled in the trees on Third Street in 


NSP PHOTO 


Princeton is the current home of the library. 
| _NSP PHOTO 


It’s National Library Week 


‘This is National Library Week, and Gerry 
Rowland of the Scott County Library System 
has planned several events to celebrate. _ 

This year’s theme is, “Take Time To 
Read,” and personnel at the various stations 
of the library are encouraging patrons to stop 
by for special open houses scheduled 
throughout the week. : 

In conjunction with Library Week, Rowland 
is conducting a reader poll through the North 
Scott Press. The survey asks readers to name 

their favorite book and author, reading times 
and places, how frequently they visit the 
library, and other pertinent questions. 

“We hope to get a better understanding of 
our readers’ tastes,’’ Rowland said of the poll. 


SS SS = ————————————— 


‘The Scott County Library System is 
undergoing some exciting changes. Stations 
in Blue Grass and Princeton will be moving to 
new quarters in the future. 

Patrons of the Blue Grass Station will have 
to put up with a little inconvenience while con- 
struction is going on at the planned library/ci- 
ty hall complex. The present facility will be 
torn down to make room for the new struc- 
ture, and the library will move to temporary 
quarters at the elementary school, Rowland 
said. | 

The old Farmers Savings Bank in Princeton 
is undergoing renovation to make it suitable 
as the new home of the Princeton library. 
Work should be completed by June 1. 








BANK TO LIBRARY —This former bank build- 
ing overlooking the Mississippi River will be- 
come Princeton’s spacious new library once 





By Jennifer Phillips 
QUAD-CITY TIMES 


When it comes to getting 
things done, Princeton residents 


don’t fool around. Just take a look — 


at the 72-year-old building being 
turned into the town’s new li- 
brary. 

They are donating the money 
and labor needed to renovate the 
former Farmer’s Savings Bank. 
‘They want it to keep its historic 
flavor but keep it cozy and com- 
-_fortable as a library. 

“People have given a lot of 
Saturdays to this project,” said 
Joyce Brockhouse, president of 
the Princeton Friends of the Li- 
brary, a non-profit group formed 


to handle the renovation. “The 


whole inside has been patched, 
plastered and redone.” 

Glen Suiter, president of the 
Farmer’s Savings Bank, gave the 

building to the Scott County Li- 

brary System after the bank com- 


pleted its move into a new build-~ 


ing along the Mississippi River. 


_Residents will have a bigger 





QUAD-CITY TIMES Sunday, April 26, 1987: 
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book selection and four times 
more browsing space when every- 
thing is moved from the library's 
tiny location on Third Street. 
June I is the target date for 


opening, and the group will have a 


dedication service during Prince- 
ton Days June 20-21. 


Even though most materials, 


resided ete finished remodeling the inside. 
(QUAD-CITY TIMES photo by Jennifer Phil- — 


rinceton bands together 
to get new town library 


Joyce Brockhouse 


including new carpeting, have — 


been donated, the group has spon- 
sored two bake sales and a rum- 








mage sale to raise money for on- 
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‘People have just responded - 
beautifully from all of these 
fund-raisers. ’ 


Joyce Brockhouse 


re LL 


going maintenance expenses and: 
any emergencies that might arise. 
“People have just responded - 
beautifully from all of these fund: 
raisers,” Brockhouse said. 
| There ies Bien talk that part: 
of the building, with its 2,300. 
square feet of space, would be- 
used for something like a museum. - 
But Brockhouse said the groups 
has decided the building will. bes 
classified as a library but will i in-= 
clude a pictorial history of thei 
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QUAD-CITY TIMES Friday, June 19, 1987 9 


Princeton will show off new 
library at Sunday dedication 





By Julle Elsele 
QUAD-CITY TIMES 


A little paint, veee 
patching plaster and a whole lot 
of work add up to a new library 
for Princeton, Iowa, residents, 
who will dedicate it Sunday dur- 
ing Princeton Fun Days. 

The former Farmer’s Savings 
Bank building was donated to the 


Scott County Library System in 
November by Glen Suiter, bank 
president. It was snap into 
shape with the help of “Friends of 
the Library,” a group formed to 
coordinate the renovation. 
Library patrons will have a 
much wider reading selection and 
four times more space than at the 
former library on Third Street. 
Joyce. Brockhouse of the library 


group said every other Saturday 
sto aside as a “work day.” Old 
W. per was removed, the ceiling 
and walls were sprayed with a seal- 
ant and painted. A brick chimney 
covered with plaster was restored to 
its original state and donated carpet 
was put in. 

The library also may be the 
only one with a vault that has a 
foot-thick door. 


_ “It will be a real conversation 
piece for all the patrons,” Brock- 
e The nag Ae costs for the renova- 

on were paint, plaster and 
the only building completely owned 
by the county’s library network. 

__ the 2 p.m. Sunday dedication 
will include an open house with 
refreshments. 

“Our dream since first Novem- 
ber is about to become a reality,” 


ouse said. 





‘Selection and four times more Space in the former bank build- 
. ing. Lois Havenhill, left, is librarian, and Joyce Brockhouse is 
__ Chairman of the “Friends of the Library” group that coordinat- 

_@d the renovation. (QUAD-CITY TIMES photo by Harry Boll) 
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Welcome to Princeton 


PRINCETON SIGN--Visitors to the City of stall the Sign. Those wh 


| o helped make it all 
Princeton will be greeted by this beautiful possible include: Marv Hinkle, Doug Steen, 


sign which has been erected on the south side Mike Peine, Smitty’s Welding, Bill Cole, Gary : 
of town, along Highway 67. Pictured with the Hoffman, Mark Hoffman, Bob Jackson, Tom 


: 
sign, which features a duck flying over cat- Rogers, Terry Kernan, Merlin Boll, Raymond é 
tails along the edge of a placid river, is Cole, Keith Havenhill, Steve Louck, and sign ; 
Charlotte Yearous, chairman of the Princeton committee members Kevin Kane, Glen Suiter ’ 


Development Commission. The design is by and Stephen Suiter. The sign was formally | 
noted marine artist Mike Blaser. Many area dedicated Sunday. NSP PHOTO 
residents donated their time to build and in- 
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DNR sees 
Scott Coun 





_ By Barb Arland-Fye 

QUAD-CITY TIMES 
The state wants to build a 
- 350-acre fishing lake on a creek 
northeast of Eldridge, a state offi- 
Gal said Friday. : 
- }t would be the largest lake in 
Scott County, and would be ready 

~ to use in about eight years. 

"The Lost Creek site about 
three miles southeast of Scott 
County Park was selected over 16 
others in Clinton, Scott, Jones 

and Cedar counties. 
=. “Tt’s a real Class A site,” said 
Jim Mayhew of the Iowa Depart- 
- ment of Natural Resources fish- 

ries bureau. 
-. The lake is one of five to be 
built throughout Lowa with funds 
from a federal excise tax on fish- 
ing equipment. ) | 
- tion, will be $3 million to $4.5 mil- 
lion. First, 
- to purchase the land from about 
11 property owners. ; 

“T think it’s a wonderful proj- 


ect,” said Fred Lorenzen, Scott 


~ =. 


; ‘County ‘Conservation B 







_ J Saturday, June 27, 1987 


- Quad-Cities, lowa & Iilinois 


It would be the only large body 


though, the state has 








new lake | 





























of water in the north part of the 
county. One lake in Scott County 
Park is gone and the second one is 


almost silted in, he said. 


will be for fishing and boating, 
and adjacent land would be used 
for outdoor activities like hiking 
and birdwatching, Mayhew said. 

It will be much bigger than 
the lakes in West Lake Park and 
there will be lots of coves in it, 
two boat ramps, fishing access 
areas and jetties. 

Boats won't be limited by size 
or motor, but most likely by 


speed. 

The lake will be state-owned, 
but the county may want to oper- 
ate the park portion, he said. 

A public hearing on the proj- 
ect may be held sometime in Au- 


A Clinton County site north- 
east of DeWitt came in second . 
place, and may be considered for — 
future development, — Mayhew {| 
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Princeton may g e 
2nd boat dock 





‘ByCraigBrown 
QUAD-CITY TIMES 


For the second time in three 
months, plans have been filed to 
build a boat dock in Princeton. 

The latest application re- 
ceived by the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers came from Glen. Suiter 
of Princeton, who wants to build 
one on the Mississippi River at 
the former Midway Marina site. 

In February, Charles and 
Charlotte Yearous of Princeton 
filed to expand their dock behind 
Yearous Motors and a few blocks 
down the street from Suiter’s site. 
No government action has been 
taken yet on that proposal. 


Guiter filed the request under 


the business name Princeton 
Landing Inc. . 

While the Yearous’ plan calls for 
16 new recreational boat slips, Suit- 


QUAD-CITY TIMES Sunday, May 10, 1987 “3 





er wants to build one with 14 slips 
and space to expand up to 48 slips. 
Wayne Hannel of the corps of 
engineers said a man named John 
Bridges received permission sev- 














eral years ago to build an excur- 
sion boat dock on the site now 
held by Princeton Landing. but 
nothing was done at the time. 

Suiter’s site has been reviewed 
and found that it will not disturb 
historical, archaeological or en- 
dangered species locations. 

The project has now been sub- 
mitted to the Iowa Department of 
Natural Resources, and public 
comment is being accepted for 
about the next two weeks. 

“At the end of that period, 
we'll make a decision based on the 
comments and in-house review,” 
he said. 

Anyone who wants to make a 
comment on the project should 
send it to the District Engineer, 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, 
Rock Island District, Clock Tower 
Building, P.O. Box 2004, Rock Is- 
land, Iil., 61204-2004. 
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QUAD-CITY TIMES 

An island in the Mississippi 
_ River between Cordova in Illinois _ 
and Princeton in Iowa is one of | 
the Sug ag fawcsite iat — 
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| get to it. | Se ea 
: The Princeton Beach 7 crea: 
tional area actu a y is a dumping» 


site for sand ¢ dred ged from sale 


river bottom. | 

The Ilinois slo of the river” 
near Cordova is shallow and the 
- US. Army Corps of Engineers fre- 
: ancy. dredges the 10-foot wide 
channel to accommodate barge traf- 


They began dumping this 
dredged material in 1968 onto the — 


mud erate of the heavily forested — 


island. As the sand settled | high 
water washed sand back into th 
river, forming the mile-long beach 
and shallow wading areas. 

These days, dozens of. faire 


_ City families enjoy the sand and — 


gun on summer weekends. 


Although named for an Iowa — 


town, the island sits just a few 
hundred yards off the northwest 


shore of Cordova. That brings a 
7 ae boom to village busi- 


ger ale McCool says her cash 
Z receipts at McCool'’s s Grocery dou- 


= ’ i373 She ae 
; > >= a : 


camping and “fishing opie i 


it weren't. for wes isl 


= pa rerr racee isa a olbs. ie the village. sy 
‘He remembers when the beach 
was only a mud flat Bact: SS 
_ by concrete rip rap. Now it’s so See 
popular that he has counted as 
“many as 200 ) boats tied along the ee 


water’sedge. 


_ “Sometimes on really hot hol Se. 
_day weekends there'll beso many 
boats parked at the beach thee 

are no places left and youll se 


fend: The water is dee cel — 
‘the beach’s north end for large 
boats and shallow enough at og aa 

: south end for wading. 


Although the Corps has not z 
furnished the island with picnie- | 
- ing or camping facilities, corps of- 


ficials said river users do such @ 
thorough job of policing the area 
that Princeton Beach is one of th 


~ cleanest recreational facilities : j 7. 


the area. 




















Glen Suiter, Chairman, Sign Committee 
Princeton, Iowa 52768 


\ We would | ike to commend you and all the members of your committee for 
the artistic vision they have brought to the development of the Princeton 
area. The two signs welcoming visitors to town are indicative of the 
quality workmanship and pride which have undergirded such development. 

As members of this community, and as a church which shares in the 
promotion of our town, we have welcomed the opportunity to contribute 
financially in your efforts. Please accept the donation of $100 as a 
Sign: of our support. 


That being said, we wish to voice our reservations about the benefits of 
lighting the signs. As a community principally attracting river users, 
we anticipate most traffic to occur during daylight hours. Also, thanks 
to the strategic positioning of the signs (a commodity Bettendorf’s sign 
committees cannot boast about), our signs show up well if drivers use 
their headlights. 


Given these considerations, along with the burden of an extra $500 
pricetag, we feel nightlights are superfluous and cannot in good 
conscience support that plan. 


Continue in your good labors. Princeton has much to boast about, among 
which are all the fine people who have donated their labors toward 
creating a better community in which to live. 


Appreciatively, 


Princeton Presbyterian Church 
THO SEESION 


~ DeWNIs Henan , Mopexaroe_ 


Thought you would like to see this 
compliment that came with a check 
for $100.00. : 


Charlotte 
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The Princeton Development Commission held their monthl 
meeting at City Hall on February 2%, 1987. 3 


Those present were Keith Havenhill, Bill Kane, Penne 
Miller, Dave O'Toole, and Doug Steen. 





Denise Bulat from the Bi-State Planning commission 
attended to help answer questions. Charlotte Yearous pre- 
Sided as temporary chairman and secretary. 


The committee re-evaluated the proposed sights for a 
City Sign and Keith Havenhill offered a new disign for sign 
construction. Doug Steen volunteered to acquire estimates 
on lumber. The proposed sign, location, and cost will be 
presented to the city meeting March 2nd, 


A letter from Ann Gieger concerning boat trailer parking 
was read and discussed. Her letter proposed a no parking on 
River Drive with trailers. Also mentioned was the possibility 
of leasing land or using Grissom School's parking lote The 
issue was briefly discussed and the committee will forward 
the letter to the city council, 


Charlotte Yearous introduced the names of 5 new business 
establishments that would open in Princeton by March, 
Those mentioned were: 
Schult Engineering & Pattern Co. 
Kernan's Liquor Store 
Maid-Rite & Ice Cream Shop 
Yearous Marina & New Boat Club 
scott County Library 
All the new businesses will be an addition to River Drive. 


Dave O'Toole asked for opinion about issueing a business 
liscense for a nominal fee. Reasons for the suggestion was to 
better implement proper zoning regulations. A new Semi Repair 
Shop was operating in a questionable area. The committee 
Suggested that the owner of the property should be informed 
and also review the issue with the city council. 


The next meeting is March 3oth at 7 peme at City Hall. 




















Princeton Development Commission Members 


i 


September 22, 1987 


The regular meeting of the Commission will be held at the 
Princeton City Hall at 7:00 P.M., Monday, September 28th. 


A dedication of the new Princeton sign will be at 1:00 P.M., 


Sunday, September 27th. 


attended. 


We hope the affair will be well 


Also, please attend the information meeting on the proposed 
Lost Grove lake and recreation site Thursday evening, September 


24th. 


Dorothy Cole, i. 


This could be a real asset to our community. 





QUAD-CITY TIMES Monday, Sept. 21, 1987 


DNR will talk about plans 
for Scott recreational site 


By Kathie Kinrade 
QUAD-CITY TIMES 

PRINCETON, Iowa — A 
public information meeting to dis- 
cuss the Lost Grove recreational 
site in northeastern Scott County 
will be 7 p.m. Thursday at Prince- 
ton Town Hall. 


The Department of Natural - 


Resources picked the site for a 
350-acre fishing lake on Lost 
Creek, northeast of Eldridge. It 
will be built with funds from a 


federal excise tax on fishing equip- 
ment. 

The cost of the lake, excluding 
land acquisition, will be $3 million 
to $4.5 million and is expected to 
be ready in eight years. But first, 
state officials must buy the land 
from about 11 property owners. 


A dam will be built near Atti- 
ca Road in Sections 1 and 12 of 
Princeton Township to’ contain 
about 350 acres of water. Land ac- 
quisition will be needed in Sec- 


tions 2, 3 and 4 of Lincoln Town- 
ship and Sections 34 and 35 of 
Butler Township. 

The _ three-mile-long lake, 


which will be the biggest in Scott 


County, will be used for fishing 
and boating. The surrounding 
area will be used for outdoor ac- 
tivities such as hiking and bird- 
watching. | 

At Thursday’s meeting, DNR 
Officials will discuss the past, 
present and future development 
plans for the new lake and sur- 
rounding land. Included in the 
discussion will be how the site was 
chosen, what features make a 
good lake, how the land will be ac- 
quired and the funding source, 
and how the recreation area will 
be managed. 








WEST DES MOINES (AP) 
— Like the child’s story about the 
little engine ‘that could, small 
towns will survive if their leaders 
simply set their minds to it, ac- 
cording to a Midwest researcher. 

“There’s a real chance for 
rural communities,” said Milan 
Wall, co-director of the Heartland 
Center for Leadership Develop- 
ment in Lincoln, Neb. 


“I happen to believe most of 
them will be around at the turn of 
the century, which is a minority 


view, I realize. But people live 


there because they want to and 
they’ve been innovative before, | 
think they'll do it again,” he said. 

Wall was among numerous 
speakers at a seminar on rural sur- 
vival sponsored by Pioneer Hi- 
Bred International Inc. of Des 
Moines, whose chairman, Tom 
Urban, said small towns can pros- 


per if they change attitudes. 

“The common strategy for 
survival assumes the eventual de- 
mise, so it becomes a self-fulfilling 
prophesy,” Urban said. “This does 
not have to happen. We don’t 
want to write them off.” 


Smaller Midwest communities 
have long been hurt by the grad- 
ual economic growth and indus- 
trial magnetism of larger cities, 
and in recent years the toll has 
been particularly heavy on Main 
Street because of a weak farm 
economy. 


But Wall said there is no com- 
munity that has to throw in the 
towel. Asked if there was a thresh- 
old beneath which a town could 
not survive, he said, “Yes, it’s an 
attitudinal threshold. If the town 
rouge really want to live, it will 

e.”” 


study scolds small towns: 
‘it’s your own fault if you die’ 





The survivors:. 

Researchers found that success- 
ful small towns had part of ‘20 
clues to rural survival,” among 
them: 

Community pride. 

An active economic devel- 
opment program. — 

s” A tendency by town leaders 
to pass the leadership torch to 
younger people, 

 Leaned heavily on women 
for leadership. 

Set realistic development 
goals. 

Worked on developing the 
town’s existing strengths in re- 
cruiting new business. 

Invested heavily in educa- 
tion. | | 
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Rock Island 
is one of the owners, and says everything a 
marina. (QUAD-CITY TIMES photo) 
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ALL SET TO SAIL — The Princeton Landing, a 














By Julie Eisele 
QUAD-CITY TIMES 


PRINCETON, Iowa — A new. 


marina that goes into operation 
today could be a step toward a 
brighter future for this small town, 
the marina owners say. 

“There are dollars that are left 
here whenever someone comes to 
town. That’s simple,” Tom Rog- 
ers, one of the owners, said. 

The Princeton Landing offers 40 
rental “slips” or stalls and just in 
time for the prime boating season. 
Although some finishing touches 
need to be added, the facility is 
pretty much ready to moor boat- 
ers’ crafts, Rogers said. 

He and his wife, Brenda, and 
Farmer’s Savings Bank president 
Glen Suiter are partners in the 
venture. 


“We know our greatest asset is 
the river,” Suiter said. That’s why 
he and the Rogers couple pooled 
their money for a. $200,000 to 
$250,000 investment. 

The rental slips will be padded 


Princeton marina owners | 
expect a booming business 


with “continuous rub rail,” and 
the docks will be equipped with se- 
curity lights, Rogers said. Electri- 
cal and water hookups for the 
boats will also be available, and a 
building with restrooms and show- 
ers is in the works. 


As for other needs boaters may 
have, most are within easy walk- 
Ing 

“Everything a boater would 
need. is within about 1% blocks,” 
Rogers said. Groceries, restaurants 
and even a “bank-by-boat” auto- 
matic teller machine are nearby. 


The marina is close to the 
“Princeton Beach,” a popular 
summer spot for boaters. Suiter 
and Rogers say boaters are espe- 
cially fond of the river pool near 
Princeton because boaters can 
travel quite a ways before encoun- 
tering a lock and dam. 


About 60 percent of the slips are 
already taken for the season, and 
renters are still welcome, Rogers 
said. 


Suiter and Rogers admit they 


City also has project in the works 


PRINCETON, Iowa — A city-sponsored boating project along the 
shores of the Mississippi River will be complete in about a month. 

The four-part project includes a boat ramp, a boat dock, reshaping an 
existing rock jetty and building a parking lot across the street from the 


new access area. 


The new ramp facilities will be adjacent to the new Princeton Landing | 


The city and the state are sharing the $43,000 cost for improveme: 
with the city paying about 25 percent. _ 











are taking a gamble, but they are 
p Seen and have high hopes for 
ir town of about 1,000 people. 

“J think Princeton could look 
forward to becoming a major re- 
sort area in Iowa. Princeton is 
probably one of the prettiest cities 
in the Miseisei issippi River you can 
find anywhere,” Suiter said. 
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A tale of 2 fishermen | 


“You want to be ina painting?” asked Mike Blaser. My ego 
was pumped; my head swelled. 

“Good, Pll have some bib Oshkosh overalls for you,” he said, 
a little smugly I thought. Sbvioushs Hs was apt poing t to ape a for- 





mal portrait. 

Well, the painting is finished. It was for ie new Quad-City 
Times building and hangs in our lobby. It is a pretty painting of 
Be enport skyline in the 1930s. Th ig old excursion soa 
ferryboat is idling at th sf | ‘i 
ping from the last trip to Rock liana 

Well, there I am in a rowboat in the foreground, a ok fish- 
erman feathering (better term, plopping) oars into the water while 
my eecael Se see a line out for puliheads. I have caeeres 












That’s Glen Suiter with pole and guess who on the oars 


quite a bit of comment on that painting. A couple sarcastic callers 
have scolded me for not wearing a life jacket, but such necessities 
were not considered in that palmy era. Mostly, people want to 
know who the other fellow might be. 

It is Glen Suiter, the Scott County banker who knows the river - 
like the back of his hand. 


BLASER, WHO JUST HAPPENS to live in Betendos and i is 
America’s best-known marine artist, shook a finger at me: “I 
picked you because I needed someone with jowls, and because you 
have relieved more boatyards of steamboat junk than almost any 
other Quad-City mortal.” 

Suiter is more respectably identified with the river. soy of the 
Suiters were the river in these parts. The name isa 5 Ap SOU ne 





























Princeton: Beauty beside the river 


By Phil Roberts 
Staff writer 


In its early days it was a rough 
and rowdy rivertown, located where 
the Mississippi still flows north- 
to—south before making its east- 

west cut through the Quad-Cities. 
These days Princeton, a 
community five miles north of 
LeClaire and about 20 miles from 
Davenport, is a place of commerce, 
home-cooked meals and water 
recreation. 

The city has a long history. It was 
incorporated in January of 1857, but 
there was a good deal of acy in 
the area even before that. The first 
permanent settlers — Giles M. and 
Haswell H. Pinneo — arrived in the 
spring of 1836. They had staked 
their claims in the fall of 1835. 

The community grew quickly. By 
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1859, the population of Princeton 
already had reached 1,000 people. 

Today Princeton is a town divided 
by the busy U.S. 67 and railroads 
tracks that run beside the roadway. 
On a hillside west of the highway 
are most of the residences — a mix 
of older and modern homes, many 
with a splendid view of the 
Mississippi River. 

Also on the hillside or at its top 
are several parks, churches and the 
Virgil Grissom Elementary School. 

Princeton is probably best known, 
though, for its business district. 

Some stores and shops are located 
adjacent to the highway, but most sit 
between the U.S. 67 and the river. 

The town offers a shop that sells 
wood and live bait, gas stations, a 
cafe, a gift shop and a convenience 
store. There’s a beautiful bank, a 
grocery store, barber shop, beauty 
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shop, upholstery shop and branch 
library. You'll also find a pattern 
works and saw mill and two well- 


known eating places: Kernan’s 


Riverview Restaurant and Bridges 
Trading Post. 


Water fun is popular ° 

On a weekday evening, if 
everyone is home, you'll count 
about 965 noses in Princeton. But 
that number swells on weekends 
because of boaters, said Margaret 
Lassiter. 

Ms. Lassiter is Princeton’s city 
clerk. She works in an old brick city 
hall, one room of which used to 
serve as the town jail. She has lived 
in the area 35 years. 






BOATS AND BOATER 
residents say. Helpin 


new dock, above. 
Davenport. 





S swell the population of Princeton every weekend, 


Boaters find a lot of attractions in 
the community. For one thing, the 
attractive new boat dock, the 
Princeton Landing, is good place to 
put a boat in the water or tie up 
while the crew enjoys a meal. : 

And for take-with snacks, Boll’s 


Store is located right across River 


Drive from the dock: “It’s been here 
for years,” Ms. Lassiter said of the 
grocery. “It’s kind of a family run 
business.” 

Just north of town is a secluded 
sandy beach that boaters and 
swimmers enjoy, said Ms. Lassiter. 

“On a weekend you ought to see 
it,” she said. “It’s just packed.” 

On a recent weekday afternoon, a 


See page A6 
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O’Malleys take place at 


front of Princeton parade 


By Barb Geerts 

William O’ Malley was a crew member of a 
B-24 “‘Liberator’’ bomber when it went down 
over enemy territory back in 1945. 

O’Malley managed to survive a hairy 
parachute jump, a frost-bitten foot, and a 
Nazi detention camp before he was freed at 
the end of World War II. 

This Sunday, O’Malley and his wife, Lois, 
_-will be honored by the community of 
_ Princeton, as they take their places as grand 


hard to spot]. Luckily, he landed near a wood- 
ed area and was able to hide from a group of 
German soldiers who were heading in his 
direction. 

Bill was unprepared for a winter trek 
through the Austrian countryside, his un- 
protected foot exposed to the frigid cold. He 
wandered the countryside for four days 
before spotting an aging German ina military 
uniform. Knowing the odds of escaping to 
Allied-held country in his condition were slim, 
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_ marshals of the ‘Grand Old River Days” Bill decided to surrender to the man. 
_ parade. The event, which, Lois promises, ke “The soldier--he looked like what I’d call a 






‘~be-attended by the entire O’Maliey cl ;--took. me. to his _home,”’ 
_ part of the I Days ¢ ebration. 

Bill, a retired lawyer, isa faeccet native 
who moved to the riverside community in 
1964. His wife, an interior designer, is a native 
_ of Princeton. 

During a chat with the couple on the deck of 
their beautiful home overlooking the 
Mississippi, Bill recalled his stint in the Air 
Force during the waning days of the war. 
From their base in Italy, Bill and his fellow 
crew members flew missions into southern 
Germany, Yugoslavia and Austria. | 

It was early 1945 when the crew of about 13 
took off for a “routine” mission to Vienna. 
“‘We lost an engine while we were still over. 
enemy territory,’’ he said. “A little while 
later, we lost another engine.”’ 

Mountainous regions stood hefween. ite 
crew and its home base, and the plane was 
— losing altitude. ‘“We couldn’t make it back.’’ 

Bill—who, like the others in his group, had 
received only the most basic tr 
parachuting--bailed out of the plane. To pre- 
vent the enemy from taking possession of the 
craft, it was placed on auto pilot so it would 
eventually crash, he said. 
~_O’Malley’s chute had opened properly, but 

he found himself heading for a large stream. 
“I decided I’d try to land short of it, so I col- 
lapsed part of the chute” to accelerate the 
landing, he noted. It worked. He landed 
unscathed, but minus one boot. 

Bill knew that enemy soldiers had certainly 
seen the group descending [parachutes fren’t © 








fed the “‘prisoner”’ and treated him well, he 
Said. 

O’Malley--who spoke hardly any German— 
managed to convey that he was from Iowa. 
Ironically, the couple had a son who had been 


captured by the Allies and was a prisoner in- 


Red Oak, Iowa. 

Lois said Bill ateuces them that their son 
was being well cared for there. That was 
welcome news from the ‘‘captive” and cer- 
tainly didn’t diminish his chances for humane 
treatment from the enemy soldier. ‘‘He really 
_ surrendered to the right person,”’ she said. 

O’Malley was taken to a small, German in- 
stallation and turned over to the authorities, 


~ He then was taken by train to a prison at 


Wetzlar, which served primarily as an inter- 
rogation area and temporary holding facility. 

Bill’s foot, severely damaged by frostbite, 
.was treated by a local German doctor who 


| came to the prison once a week-on his bicy- 


cle. The prisoners knew the war wasn’t going 
‘well for the Germans, because the doctor 


often reported that he was being shot at on his 


way to and from the installation, indicating 
the Allies were closing in. 

O’Malley was forced to remain in prison 
just a few months before the Germans sur- 
rendered. And they never got around to send- 
ing him to one of their notorious stalags. 

“They were pretty busy with other things at 
the time,” Lois added. 





Sunday parade at Princeton 


PRINCETON DAYS 
continued from page 1 | 


-will begin at 12:30 p.m. “sharp” on Sunday. 
Serving as grand marshalls for the parade 
will be long-time Princeton residents William 
“Bill” and Lois O’Malley. Bill, an ex-POW 
from World War II, was a member of a 
bomber crew whose plane went down in 
enemy territory in 1945. 

The Princeton Days fun starts at 7:30 a.m. 
Saturday with a pancake breakfast, followed 
by a one-mile “Fun Run’’ at 8 a.m. and a five- 
mile run at 8:30. 

Other events highlighting the day include a 
children’s pet show; baseball tournament; 
Big Wheel and “‘Krazy Kanoe”’ races; mud 


volleyball; pie baking contest; Jubilee Dance 
Company, and a street dance from 9 p.m. to 1 
a.m., featuring ‘‘Individuals.”’ 

Sunday’s events include a community 
church service; children’s games; pedal trac- 
tor pull; amateaur horseshoe contest; music 
by Bob Tague and ‘“Thunder Chicken,” and a 
raffle. 

An arts and crafts show, sea plane and anti- 
que firetruck rides, and bingo will be offered 
both days . And of course, there will be plenty 
to eat. - 

The times for each event are listed in an ad 
in the center of this week’s Bizzzy Bee. 

For more information about Princeton 
Days, contact Joyce Brockhouse at 289-4404, 
or Penne Miller at 289-5666. 
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His Blood | 


lockman at Lock and Dam No. 
17 in New Boston. The facility 
had just been completed and 
was going into operation for 
the furst tume. 

He transferred to Lock and 
Dam No. 14 as « lockman in 
the fall of 1941 and worked 


_ Unere for nearly 30 years, 


except for time he spent in 
the service during World War 


iL 

Drechsler joined the Army 
and immediately found himself 
back on a boat, this time in 
the Pacific Ocean. His seago- 
ing towboat took part in cam- 
paigns in the Philippines and 
New Guinea from 1942 to 1945. 

“We were in combat zones, 


boats, shoveling coal into the 
hungry maw of a furnace 
while the temperature hovered 
is the high 90's. 

IN THOSE DAYS, be recalls, 
worked six hours 
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“I never had any real close 
valls on steamboats, never had 
any blow up. But a couple of 
tumes we did have ‘bag boil- 
ers’. That's when the firemen 
would get the fire too close to 
the boiler causing it to grow 
soft and ‘bag’ out.-When that 


happened we had to stop and - 


pull the fire immediately be- 
cause we could have had an 
explosion,”’ Drechsler notes. 

The Corps of Engineers dis- 
posed of its last steamboat in 
1941. Drechsler ‘remembers 
that a man bought the “El- 
len,” fitted her with a diesel 
engine, and she ran unuil about 
a year ago. 

“I hated to see steamboats 


go. They wgre really nicer 
than diesels, , ae of course 
there was a lot more upkeep. 
But they were so quiet. You'd 
hardly know you were moving. 
I've been on diesels where the 
noise was so bad, the whine so 
loud, you needed earplugs,” he 
says. 


DRECHSLER* returned to 
the Mississippi and Lock and 
Dam 14 after the war. In July, 
1955, he was promoted to head 
a shift of lockmen at the Le- 


“river near Lock 


an 


In 1957, Drechsler received 
a letter of commendation for 
his part in assisting three 
young boys to shore after their 
small boat loaded with camp- 
ing equipment capsized in the 
and Dam No, 
14. 

It wasn’t much, to hear him 
tell it. “lt was a real windy 
day and we noticed when the 
boys came into the lock that 
they only had about three 
inches of freeboard and their 
boat was full of gear. We toki 
them it wasn't safe to go on, 
but they did, anyway. They 
were hardly out of the locks 
before their boat was upside 
down. We handed them a pole 
and they hung on until we 
could pull them over to a lad- 
der and get them out. That’s 
all there was to it.” 

Drechsler has lots of respect 
for the river, which be says 
can de deceptively treacher- 
ous. 
“It’s nice to be oul there 
but you have to respect it ail 
the ume and use common 
sense because she’s plenty 
tricky at times,” he says. 

THE RIVER even provided 
Drechsler with a wife. He met 
Margaret while she was serving 
as a Waitress aboard one of the 
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steamboats. 

“It took me two years, bul I 
got him. Then | retired to oth- 
er s.” Mrs. Drechsler 
laughs. They have one son, 
Kent, a student at Biack Hawk 


College. 
“It's been a good job,” 












RIVER'S LORE IN HIS BLOOD 
by Jim Arpy 


Alfred Drechsler's wife says that when the Princeton, Iowa 
man cuts himself it's not blood that seeps out, but Mississippi 
River water. 

Lean, tall Drechsler, 63, retired this week after almost 38 
years servitce with the Rock Island District Corps of Engineers, 
tiends to shrug off implications of a lifelong love affair with 
the river. 

It's mere coincidence that his big house sits on Princeton's 
River Drive, with the broad Mississippi a short cast from his 
doorstep. At least that's what he'd have you believe. 

Lockmaster of Lock and Dam 14 mear LeClaire since 1969, Drechs- 
ler says, "No, I didn't necessarily take it because it was next. 
to the river. It was just close to work and all." 

Born on the Wapsi River "bottoms" between Princeton and McCaus- 
land, Drechsler took to the water at age 17, and in the ensuing 
years never got far away from it. 

His career goes back to the age of steam. He began as a deck- 
hand on the Corps of Engineer steamboat LeClaire and later be- 
came a fireman on the Ellen. The engineers were building wing- 
dams in the Mississippi then, and Drechsler helped haul stone 
and bound bundles of willows to the 70 man crews putting them 
together. 

"I was also on a storeboat for a while. Once a week we would 
deliver groceries to the men working on the dams. We traveled 
upriver as far as the Wisconsin River, and all the way down to 
Keokuk. I slept right on the boat and often we'd be out for a 
week at a time," he recalls. 

In the early years, the work on steamboats was seasonal and 
Drechsler considered himself lucky if he could put ina full 
summer. In the off months, he helped his father on their farm. 

The Age of Steam was drawing to a close in 1938 when Drechsler 
became a lockman at Lock and Dam 17 m New Boston. The facility 
had just been completed and was going into operation for the 
first time. 

He transfered to Lock and Dan 14 as a lockman in the fall of 
1941 and worked there for nearly 30 years, except for the time 
he spent in the service during World War II. 

Drechsler joined the Army and immediately found himself back 
on a boat, this time in the Pacific Ocean. His seagoing towboat 
took part in campaigns in the Philippines and New Guinea from 
1942 to 1945. 

"We were in combat zones, but usually came up right behind 
the fighting," Drechsler remembers. His life as an Army marine 
engineer wasn't quite as strenuous, though, as it had been on 
the old steamboats, shoveling coal into the hungry maw of a 
furnace while the temperature hovered in the high 90's. 

In those days, he recalls, deckhands worked sixthours on and 
six hours off around the clock, while the firemen only worked 
Six 10urs a day, but that was about all a man could take. 

"I never had any real close calls on steamboats, never had 
any blow up. But a couple of times we did have 'bag boilers'. 

















BY Clark Kauffman 


The first thing you notice in Alfred and Marjory Drechsler's 
living room are the chairs. They're all angled toward the picture 
window away from the television set. It's no wonder. Even ona 
cold March afternoon, the view of the Mississippi River-just off 
their front yard-is spectacular. 

"We couldn't live anywhere else," Alfred says. "We couldn't 
take the river with us." 

The couple has lived in the same house on Princeton's South 
River Drive for 51 years. Alfred, 84, grew up on the river, a 
mile or so from Princeton. Marjory grew up a little farther south 
in Port Byron, 111. Ironically, the river that separated them 
during those years also brought them together. Both were working 
on the U.S.Army Corps of Engineers towboats that worked this 
stretch of the river back in 1933. Marjory was an 18-year-old 
waitress, serving meals to crew members of the LeClaire, and 
Alfred was a deckhand on the Ellen. They met the day Marjory 
got her orders to transfer to the Ellen. 

"T remember the two boats were side by side and he grabbed my 
Suitcase for me and then reached over to help me on board," 
Marjory recalls. "After about two weeks, we sort of made up our 
minds about each other." They married in 1936 and bought their 
house in Princeton four years later. Alfred entered the service 
in 1942. "When I got out, I had a choice of either going to work 
at Deere or getting my old job back. I had three days to make up 
my mind, but it didn't take that long. I didn't want to work 
indoors." 

The Drechslers weren't the only people pulled together by the 
river. The flood of 1965 united the entire community- everyone 
pitched in to help with the sandbagging, and the Drechsler home 
was where they all went for a breakfast of pancakes. 

A few years later, Alfred was named lockmaster at Lock and Dam 
14 in LeClaire. He served for two years, then retired. 

In his 84 years of working and living on the river, Alfred has 
seen a lot of changes. In 1925, when he began working for the 
Corps, there were no lock and dams below St.Paul, and the Rock 
Island Rapids made traveling the area by boat hazardous. 

These days, the river is dotted with boats all season long, 
and Marjory likes nothing better than to watch river traffic from 
the front porch swing made by her son. "There's always something 
going on out there on the river," she says. "There's towboats, 
pleasure boats, water skiers-always something to watch." 

Alfred has never tired of the river. In the summer, he still 
enjoys baiting a hook and spending a quiet afternoon on the banks 
of the Mississippi. "I don't know 1f = can Say just what it is 
like about the river," he says. "You just get used to it, I guess, 
and then it gets so that you just hate to leave it." "I know this: 
I wouldn't want to live any other way. I couldn't see myself pen- 
ned up in an apartment or a house where all you can see out the 
window is another building. That's not for us." 


(Quad-City Times March 29, 1992) 
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the river 
house on Princeton’s South River Drive 


for 51 years. Alfred, 84, grew up on the 
river, a mile or so from. Princeton. Mar- 


.jory grew up a little farther south in Port 


Byron, IIl. 

Ironically, the river that separated 
them during those years also brought 
them together. | 

- Both were working on US. Army 


| Corps of Engineers towboats that worked 
this stretch of the river back in 1933. 


Marjory was an 18-year-old waitress, serv- 
ing meals to crew members of the 
LeClaire, and Alfred was a deckhand on 
the Ellen. | 

They met the day Boy, got her 
orders to transfer to the Ellen. 

‘I remember the two boats were side 
by side and he grabbed my suitcase for me 
and then reached over to help meon | 
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Continued from Page 1J 
beard,” Marjory recalls. “After about two 
weeks, we sort of made up our minds about 
each other.”” 
RUE y 
‘“\oThey married in 1936 and bought their 
house in Princeton four years later. Alfred en- 
“tered the service in 1942. 


.,... When I got out, I had a choice of either 
going to work at Deere or getting my old job 


2. “bak. I had three days to make up my mind, 


OR ts 


le 


& : 


he “~Dutvit didn’t take that long. I didn’t want to 


a BS ” 
“=. -Work indoors. 


eae 
Da 
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 ., 
MM 
Poa | 
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Ry aghai 
' ‘ya was * ‘| I 
'..,Master at Lock and Dam 14 in LeClaire. He 


Mat st i 
The Drechslers weren’t the only people 


ee a <i 
fn? “ptllled together by the river. 


The flood of 1965 united the entire com- 
mfity — everyone pitched in to help with 
the sandbagging, and the Drechsler home was 
where they all went for a breakfast of pan- 
cakes. | 
et wd 


few years later, Alfred was named lock- 








‘| don’t know if I can say just what | 


it is | like about the river. You just 


get used to it, | guess, and then it | 


gets so that you just hate to leave 
it.’’ yi | 


served for two years, then retired. 


In his 84 years of working and living on 
the river, Alfred has seen a lot of changes. In 


1925, when he began working for the Corps, 


there were no locks and dams below St. Paul, 
and the Rock Island Rapids made traveling 
the area by boat hazardous. 


These days, the river is dotted with boats 
all season long, and Marjory likes nothing bet- 
ter than to watch river traffic from the front 
porch swing made by her son. 


“There’s always something going on out 
there on the river,” she says. “There’s 
towboats, pleasure boats, water skiers — 


| — Alfred Drechsler — 


| 


LIFE ON HE RIVER | 


River plays role in cou 





ple’s life 


“There’s always something going 
on out'there on the river. There’s 








_— Marjory Drechsler 


always something to watch.” : 
, Alfred has never tired of the river. In the 
summer, ;he ‘still enjoys baiting a hook and 


spending/a quietyafternoon on the banks of the 





Mississippi. iM | | 

‘I dow’t know if I can say just what it. is I 
like about the river,” he says. “You just get 
used to if,\guess, and then it gets so that you 
just hate to leave it. | 

“I know this: I wouldn’t want to live any 
other way. I couldn’t see myself penned up in» 
an apartment or a house where all you can see 
out the. window is another building. That’s not 
for us.” «| | 


Pi eclir (or docal Mitrian ) 


Pineelon, LA 


52768 











To whom it may concern, 


~My name is Karen Maloy and | am the "Riverlorian" on the 
MISSISSIPPI QUEEN. This is the title for someone who explains the 
points of interest along the river during our cruises. | make periodic 
announcements during the day about towns we are passing and would 
greatly appreciate any information you can send regarding your 
history. If you have any information regarding river facts, lore, and 
legends in your area, | would appreciate your sending that also. | 
have found that every town has something interesting to be proud of 
and our passengers always enjoy hearing about it as we cruise by. 


lf you know of any recommended books regarding the history and 
past exploits of famous people along the river, please let me know. 


Thanks so much for your assistance. 





’ Karen S. Maloy, Riverlorian 
"Mississippi Queen" 


Mississippi Queen and Delta Queen Steamboats 
Home Port Office #30 Robin Street Wharf New Orleans, LA 70130 (504) 586-0631 
TELEX: 5101007509 | FAX: (504) 524-7626 . 
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45 Years of Service. Dorothy Cole, Vice-President of Farmers Savings Bank - Princeton, was honored last week for 
her 45 years of service at a board of directors meeting. Pictured left to right, front row, Jane Gahard, Lois Suiter-O'Malley, 


Dorothy Cole, Glen Suiter, Jeffrey Paul. Back row, Steve Suiter, Robert Gallagher, Howard Hamilton, Tom Dierickx. 
NSP Photo by Jayne Carstensen 
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ZA wednesday, July 20, 1994 


Bill Wundram 


Little hands raise: 
‘Yes, we know him’ 


“We landed on the Sea of Tranquility, in the cool of the early lu- 
nar morning, when the long shadows would aid our perception.” 
— Neil Armstrong, speech to Congress, 1969 


During an idling afternoon yesterday, I thought of Tom Wolfe 
who wrote in his “The Right Stuff’: “What is it that makes a man 
willing to sit up on top of an enormous Roman candle and wait for 
someone to light the fuse?” 

And so I went in search of the memory of Neil Armstrong, the 
most celebrated of our spacemen, on this 25th anniversary of the day 
his voice cracked over the TV and radios while we nervously waited: 
“Houston. Tranquility Base here. The Eagle has landed.” 


At least two Quad-City area schools are named for 
Neil Armstrong, one in Bettendorf, and the other in Park View, 
part of the North Scott District. Of course, school is out for the 
summer but the Neil Armstrong Elementary in Park View was 
buzzing with children because there is a ““summer’’ school for 
kids of kindergarten through fourth grade. 

Dennis Albertson, the principal, was fussing with things that 
principals fuss with on a day when they should be on vacation. 
He apologized because the school did not have a picture of Neil 
Armstrong on its walls, but he withdrew a framed letter from the 
astronaut rejecting a visit to the school on its 10th anniversary in 
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140th Anniversary - The Princeton Presbyterian Church celebrated its 140th 


ne, a 
oS Sener 


anniversary recently. Several additions, improvements and restorations have 
been made to this historical building built in 1888, located at 630 3rd St., Prince- 


ton, overlooking the Mississippi River. 


Contributed Photo 


Princeton Presbyterian Church 
observes 140th anniversary 


by Bessie Sierk 
Princeton Presbyterian Church celebrated 
its 140th anniversary with a potluck dinner 
following the worship service on Sun., Oct. 
30. Long time members were introduced 
and special recognition was given to Elma 
"Tib" Stewart, the oldest life-long member. 


Mrs. Stewart was accompanied by her 


daughter, Nancy and her husband, Bob 
Cech, of Iowa City, who built the baptismal 


-fount, and Bob and Sherry Elliott, of 


Naperville, Ill. Bob was a long-time Sunday 
School attendant and was in charge of the 
"collection and attendance count" during 
those years. 

The walnut communion table was do- 
nated by Kenneth Adams, and built by 
Herman Kroeger. It was finished with 17 
coats of varnish by his daughter, Elaine 
Stewart. 

Dorla Schroder reported on historical 
highlights from 1954 to the present. 

It was noted that for many years the 
Princeton and LeClaire Presbyterian 
Churches were yoked with one minister 
serving both congregations. 

The first church was built for $800 and 
burned down 30 years later. The new 
building was erected in 1888 for $3000, a 
bell was installed in the steeple in 1889, and 


is still hanging in the current building. 

The first wedding in the church was held 
in 1930, uniting Dorothy Dannatt and Henry 
Barlow. The first woman elder, Mildred 
Porter, was ordained in 1943. ; 

In 1944, the Princeton Church became 
independent of the LeClaire Church after 90 


‘years. The first Junior Choir was started in 


1946 and Vacation Bible School started in 
1952. 

The first basement was dug in 1922, and - 
through the years many improvements and 
restorations have been done. 

For 40 years, church workers served an 
annual chicken supper and over 700 people 
were served at the last supper held in 1955. 

A manse was erected in 1954 and a 
garage was added a few years later. 

Many improvements and additions have 
been added to the original building includ- 
ing the William and Margaret Baxter Addi- 
tion, a large fellowship room with a modern 
kitchen and pastor's study. 

‘Thirty-eight pastors have served during 
the 140 years. David Strickland is the cur- 
rent interim pastor. 

The congregation welcomes visitors to 
its regular worship services at 10:30 a.m. on 
Sundays and to its many activities through- 
out the week and during the year. 

















Grassy Lane School reunion: 


MEMORIES OF A PASSING LEGEND : North Scott Press 
ees Kena ieciae eee cao Ses ean oe ae 


sept.29,1993 
by Carole Oliver 


They shared memories-memories of a one-room school and a club 
known as Grassy Lane. 

It was in Princeton township, down a Short, one mile-long, 
grassy country lane, between Highway 67.4md 283rd Avenue, north 
of Princeton, but only the memories remain. The school building 
has been razed, but 70 friends and former school mates gathered 
at the Princeton Civic Center on Sunday, Sept.19, to renew acqu- 
aintances, share memories, and pay tribute to a passing legend- 
the one-room school. 

Attendees looked through the collection of pictures and memor- 
abilia, dating from 1903-1957, looking for classmates and friends. 
Verna Fletcher Heble, McCausland, represented the earliest class 
of 1923, Dixie Damon McCay, traveled the farthest, from Denver, 
Colo.,to meet old friends. She attended Grassy Lane through the 
fifth grade in the early 50's. 

In 1957, the Grassy Lane School was closed for the consolidation 
of the area schools to form the North Scott School District. 
seven members of that class were on hand to visit with their 
teacher Elva Smith, now of Bettendorf. They were Linda Siem Faw- 
cett, Robert and Donald Sierk, Butch Grahan, Ginger Streicher 
Spies, Dean Siem and Clair Toby. Mrs. Smith taught at Grassy 
Lane from 1948-57. 

Robert Sierk, Iowa City, son of Bessie Sierk and the late Lloyd 
Sierk, acted as master of ceremony for the afternoon. "A one- 
room school was an important part of my early training and child- 
hood experience...I wish everyone could have had it," he stated 
with a voice that broke with emotion. 

Bessie Norton Sierk, the North Scott Press correspondent for 
Princeton, handled much of the Planning of the reunion. She help- 
ed gather memorabilia and invited the former students and teachers. 
But little did she know that she was to be honored at this event. 

Her sons, Robert and Donald, Bettendorf, presented a framed 
black-and-white print of the Grassy Lane School to Virgil Grissom 
School, Princeton, in honor of their parents, Lloyd and Bessie 
Sierk, and the Grassy Lane School. 

In accepting the gift, Joyce Brockhouse, Grissom's secretary, 
Said she hoped that "this is the beginning...that other communities, 
families, and school districts would do the Same and line the halls 
of Virgil Grissom with memories. 

The ink-wash print, commissioned by Robert Sierk, was done by 
Iowa City artist Stan Haring. He used a 1920 photograph to create 
the artwork. 

Sierk said he felt a need to Say "thank you" to the community 
in which he had grown up. 

Sierk's father graduated from Grassy Lane in 1920 and his mother, 
who grew up in Princeton, taught at the schoolfrom 1929-36. It was 
during that time that she met her husband, probably at a Grassy 
Lane social event. They were married in 1936. Bessie and Lloyd 
farmed in the Grassy Lane community until 1964, when they retired 
and moved into the town of Princeton. Robert Sierk attended the 
school from 1946-57.amd his brother, Donald, attended from 1951-56. 


- 
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MEMORIES OF A PASSING LEGEND (iT) 





The Grassy Lane Club was started in 1921 for the young girls 
of the school. Edith Barker, the Scott County Home Demonstrat- 
ion Agent from Davenport, and Mrs. A.H. Schmaltz, Princeton, 
organized the young women in the school district for a 4-H club, 
later to be known as the Princeton Live Wires. When Bessie Sierk 
came to the township in the early 30's, they had regular social 
functions, programs, and picnics. 

Later, whenever there was a need at the school, the Grassy 
Lane Club stepped in and helped. Members of the community club 
continue to meet monthly to socialize, play cards, and catch up 
on news. 

The club serves funeral luncheons, remembers five-year annivers- 
aries in the neighborhood, contributes to worthy community causes 
and helps to preserve the memories of the Grassy Lane community. 

There are so many memories to preserve of the one-room schools 
and the communities they were a part of. Hopefully other communi- 
ties will take the challenge and help preserve the memories we 
have of that bygone era of the one-room school. 


























OPINIONS/ by Saott Campbe#11 N.S.Press May 1995 


THANKS JOYCE, MARGARET: GRISSOM WON'T BE THE SAME 





_ My seven-year-old daughter had a tough time going to bed 
Monday night. Granted part of the problem was the fact Addie 
was physically exhausted after a field trip to Glen Keppy's 
farm earlier in the day. A latrger problem was the fact she 
was bemoaning she was about to embark on her final night's 
Sleep as a first grader. 

Addie loves school. She loves her teacher. Tonight, she sob- 
bed. She didn't want to go to second grade unless her teacher 
could move with her. In retrospect, I wonder if most first 
graders are that. 

Yes, it's hard to believe another school year is about to 
come to a close. As I listened to Beth retell her bedtime ex- 

rience with Addie, my mind wondered, and I began to wonder. 

I thought about all the children in the North Scott district 
who would be waving good-bye to their teachers the next day. 
Were they excited? Sad? Indifferent? 

What about the teachers? After nine months in the class- 
room, I would imagine a three month vacation was looking pret- 
ty appealing. 

Then for some reason, the thought of Virgil Grissom Element- 
ary popped into my mind. I can still remember the scene vivid- 
ly. The image is picture-clear in my mind. It's a sight I won't 
soon forget 

It was exactly a year ago when I happened to be at Virgil 
Grissom on the final day of school to take pictures of various 
award winners. By the time I had finished my task the end of 
the school day was near, and the parking lot was too congested 
for me to leave. I stayed a little longer. I'm glad I did. 

I was sitting in the pricipal's office and watching people 
come and go. Suddenly, long-time secretary Joyce Brockhouse 
and her loving co-hort, Lavonne Irving, grabbed the microphone 
to the PA system. It was Irving's last day on the job and to- 
gether they sang the school song. 

They were excited. This was obviously a tradition. On that 
note , the school year officially came to a close. Students 
hurried out of their classrooms. Their teachers were right 
behind them. Soon, the parking lot was filled with school buses, 
cars and kids. The entire Grissom staff gathered on the side- 
walk. One by one the school buses, filled with excited kids, 
pulled away. On the sidewalk, in tribute to another fine school 
year, the Grissom staff stood and waved. Not until the final 
bus dipped out of sight did the group of adults disband. Laugh- 
ing, they walked back to the now empty school building. 

It's a signt I won't. forget 

Monday night, I replayed that thought in my mind. And then 
it hits me like a ton of bricks. Tuesday was the final time 
Brockhouse would be observing the last day of a school year. 
It was also the last day behind the wheel of a school bus for 
Margaret Anderson. 

I continued to wonder. What was going through the minds of 
these two ladies who have given so much of their lives to help 
educate our children? I went to the phone book. I came across 
Anderson's number first. 

















GRISSOM WON'T BE THE SAME continued...... 


Margaret has been driving school buses for North Scott for 
the past 24 years. When she and her husband moved south of 
Princeton they lived at the end of a mile long lane. Anderson 
asked the district if the bus would drive down the lane to 
pick up her six children, but school officials said that would: 
not be possible. 

"I asked them what would happen if I drove the school bus," 
remembered Margaret. "They said they couldn't do anything about 
it." It was then that Anderson decided to drive a school bus, 
and from that point on her children never had to walk down that 
lane again. 

"Im going to miss all the children," said Anderson. "I know 
I'ii1 get antsy around 7:30 a.m. and 3 p.m. every day. I just 
loved those kids. We got along so well." 

Anderson's long career is full of fond memories. She's seen 
it all. She remembers the day she and her riders witnessed a 
Fight between a man and a woman. The woman pulled down the man's 
pants right in front of the bus. Everyone got a good laugh over 
that one. She won't forget the time she drove around a corner 
and an ape jumped out of the weeds and began banging on the 
windows of the bus. Little did she know it was her brother Jim 
Hamilton. 

I can only imagine what must be going through Anderson's 
mind as she slips between the wheel for the last time. Driving 
a school bus is a great job. I did it for five years during 
college. It was one of the most enjoyable jobs I've ever had, 
and I often tell people I'd do it in a minute if I could make 
a living at it. 

As for Anderson, Tuesday will be difficult. She's already 
played the scene over in her mind. "It will be difficult to see 
all those teachers waving good-bye for the final time," she said. 
"I Know I'll probably have a tear rolling down my cheek." 

She probably won't be alone. 

Next. I tried Brockhouse. She wasn't home. Disappointed, I 
left a message,, hung up the phone and began to remininisce. 

To me, no one individual is more identifiable with Virgil 
Grissom than Joyce Brockhouse. With all due respect to the great 
many educators who have served that facility, it's been Joyce 
who's been the steadying, constant force in that building for 
the past 20 years, first as as aide and later as a secretary. 

When Jim Pfaff was appointed principal a few years back, I 
jokingly kidded him that Supt.Dr. Pat DeLuca sent him to Prince- 
ton so he could get his administrative feet wet under Joyce's 
guidance. She taught him well. 

Joyce's love for children is endless. She had a hug and a kind 
word for every student that walked through the Grissom door. 
The things she does and has done for the entire Princeton comm- 
unity are countless. No one more exemplifies the great Grissom 
Grizzly spirit, than Joyce. 

For the past 18 months Joyce hasn't been at her familiar post 
in the Grissom office. In January of 1994 she went on long-term 
Sick leave, and now her offical day of retirement is June 30. 























GRISSOM WON"T BE THE SAME contiued..... L3) 
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With all due respect to the fine women who have filled in 
during Joyce's absence, walking into the Virgl Grissom build- 
ing hasn't been quite the same this year. With Lavonne Irving 

retiring last year, and now Joyce, it's like we're offically 

| marking the end of an era. 

: I never did get a chance to talk to Joyce before this column 
had to be written. However, I know in my heart was at Virgil 
Grissom to sing the school song with Lavonne Irving on Tuesday, 
and I'll bet my bottom dollar there was a tear rolling down 
her cheek when the staff waved its final good-bye. 

I know that if I'd been there, my eyes wouldn't have been 


" dry. Have a great retirement Joyce and Margaret, You've served 3 
us well. 
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Roy Curtis, 98 


PRINCETON, lowa — Roy M. 
Curtis, a Belgian horse breeder and 


~ donor of Buffalo Bill Homestead to 
~ Scott County, died Wednesday at 
: Westwing Place, DeWitt. 


Mr. Curtis, 


_ who was 98, re- 
- sided in Prince- 


= ton. 


~ be 10 a.m. Sat- 
> urday at Runge 
* Mortuary, Dav- 
* enport. Burial 


~ will be at Dav- 
- enport Memo- 
. Trial Park. 


Mir. Curtis 


_ Visitation is 3-8 
~ p.m. Friday. 


~ until 1941 when he ‘moved to 


He farmed in the Donahue area 


- McCausland and continued farm- 


~ ing. 


~ for Roy Bayers Realty. 


_ He had been a member of the 


. National Belgian Draft Horse Corp. 
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~ since, 1920, having the distinction 
of being the longest current mem- ~ 


ber. He drove 24-horse hitch teams 


_ in exhibitions at county fairs and at 
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National Corn Huskers Contests. 
Mr. Curtis married Leila 
ft im_1922 in Davenport. 
- were members of Scott 
aty Historical Society and do- 
d the Buffalo Bill Homestead 
nd many of its furnishings to Scott 
County in 1968. She died in 1986. 
He was instrumental in the for- 


r that, he sold real estate 


1/26/95 


mation of the North Scott School 
District. He drafted a plan showing 
the feasibility of a northern Scott 
County school district. 


His memberships included Mis- 
Sissippi Valley Fair Board since 
1941, Gideon Society, Longhorn 
Cattle Association, Izaak Walton 
League, Toastmasters of DeWitt 
and Iowa State Alumni. He was a 
past director of Scott County Farm 
Bureau, a licensed milk tester and a 
4-H leader. 


Mr. Curtis also was a member 
of Scott County Library Trustee 
Board and was one of the Original 
directors of the Bookmobile Board. 
He was a former member of the 
Masonic Lodge, KAABA Shrine 
and Davenport Consistory and 
helped organize Scott County Soil — 
Conservation District and was 
assistant commissioner for many 
years. . | | 

Memorials may be made to the 
McCausland Methodist Church, of 


_ Which he was a former board mem- 
‘ber and a member of the choir. 


Survivors include daughters, 
Helen (Mrs. Robert) Miller, Dixon, 
Iowa, and Margaret (Mrs. John) 


‘Carlin, DeWitt; sons, Ray, DeWitt, 


Ben, Long Grove, Ralph, David 


_~ and Martin, all of Princeton, and 


Robert, Donahue; 23 grandchild... 
ren; 35 great-grandchildren; and a 
great-great- grandchild. eS 5 
Mr. Curtis was preceded in 
death by a daughter, Ruth Starr, 
and three grandchildren. Pn 














KATHERINE M. HAVENHILL 


Kathy was an individual who Many took for granted. Why? 
Because Kathy organized and got things done. 


Kathy was influential in getting the crossing guard for Virgil 
Grissom Elementary students. Morning, noon, and night, she 
manned her station. 


Kathy was always going to sales, buying stuffed animals and 
toys, Cleaned them up and donated them to the Toys for Tots 
in the LeClaire and Princeton area at Christmas time. 


Kathy organized the city's annual Halloween parade and party 
for almost 30 years. 


Kathy was a vital fixture in the annual Princeton Fun Days 
festivities, focusing her interest on the young people. She 
and her husband, Keith, were honored as the parade grand 
marshalls a few years ago. 


Kathy was a 20 year member of the Princeton Volunteer Fire 
Department and was competent in her performances of radio 
dispatcher, medic, treasurer and whatever else. 


Kathy, during Fire Prevention Week, was instrumental in seeing 
that our students received Fire Safety Education. Kathy and 
Keith took pride in taking the city's antique fire truck to 
Surrounding parades, throwing candy to the kids. 


Kathy's commitment to serving her community, especially the 
youth, was gratifying to her and to the Virgil Grissom Elem- 
entary students, which was most beneficial and forever appreciated. 


Kathy's death creates a voidfin our community. We know Kathy will 
find joy and beauty in her new life. 
-Joyce Brockhouse 
Communication Committee 


Kathy was a member of the Princeton Women's Civilc Club and a 
past president. She was a board member with the LeClaire Am- 
ulance Department. Kathy and her husband, Keith, were active 
members of the Princeton Trees Forever group. Before this group 
was formed Kathy and Keith Planted many trees in the City parks. 
The Princeton Trees Forever and Virgil Grissom P.<?.A. will be 
placing a memorial plague in her honor at Old School Park in 
1996. 
- Penne Miller 


sesquicentennial Commissioner 
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| Elma Tib’ eat 
to note 90th birthday. 


Elma “Tib” Stewart, 605 Greenwood Drive, 
Iowa City, 52246, formerly of Princeton and 
Bettendorf, will celebrate her 90th birthday on 
Wednesday, April2. 

All friends and family are invited to send a 
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What j is the future 
of Grassy Lane Club? 


by Bessie Sierk, 
Princeton Correspondent 

Grassy Lane School was one of the 
Princeton Township one-room schools that 
provided the only education for a number 
of pupils. 

About 1918 and the beginning of the 
Mississippi Valley Fair, some of the moth- 
ers in the district decided to make plans and 
work for their school. They had a makeshift 
kitchen and hot lunches were served for a 
short time. 


The next step was the organization of a 


4-H Club for the girls in the district. They 

made their club uniforms and participated 
in the early fairs. 

Monthly social meetings were orga- 

nized. The club met every. first Wednesday 

with the hostess serving food, and games of 

Bunco were played. 

Members having an anniversary every 
five years were "surprised" by neighbors’ 
families, who provided food and a "collec- 
tion" gift for the honorees. 

The organization of North Scott School 
District was the end of one-room school 


education. Grassy Lane School was razed, 
and Dean Siem built a new home on the 
Site. 

The club continued to meet regularly 
through the years. Many members and 
spouses have died. Not many months ago, 
Carrie Tobey a longtime member was one 
of them. 

Two faithful members left us last week: 
Joyce Brockhouse, whose grandmother Al - 
vena Schmalz was one of the first organiz- 
ers, and Joyce Little. 

As the song says the club has "dwindled 
down to a faithful few.” Will the half dozen 
continue or as suggested maybe have an 
occasional "eat out" with time for conversa- 


tion and reminiscing? 


I have been a part of Grassy Lane a long 
time. I taught there seven years, met my 
husband, married, live in the district nearly 
30 years and our two sons received their 
early education there. 

Regardless of the "Fate of the Club" 
happy memories cannot be taken away 
from the family members, former pupils 
and friends of Grassy Lane. 


Fine work for East Area Special Olympics 


Editor: 

Just a quick note to say thank you to 
Nancy J. Shannon for all her fine work as 
the coordinator for the East Area Special 
Olympics. It must take much time and 
dedication to do such a good job organizing 
all the volunteers (both group and individ- 
uals) needed to run the track and field com- 
petitions held this last Saturday, April 19 at 


North Scott High School. It means so much 
to all the participants to have their chance 
to try their best. Our granddaughter won 
two ribbons in her first Olympics Saturday 
and thanks again to Nancy Shannon for her 
work and time to pull this all together. 
-S- Nancy K. Meyer 
501 W. Lincoln Road, Eldridge 
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Bessie 


lM Former teacher, 
community supporter 
observes 85th birthday 


by Carole Oliver 

Bessie Sierk, who has lived all her life in 
and around the Princeton area, just cele- 
brated her 85th birthday at an open house on 
Saturday, Feb. 10, and it just seemed fitting 
by this writer, and The North Scott Press, to 
tell her story. 

It is the story of a fun-loving woman, 
with a big-smile, truly a people-person who 
has helped hundreds of children get off to 
the right start in school by being their 
kindergarten teacher. 

It was in 1928, when not yet 18-year-old 
Bessie Norton started her 48 years of teach- 
ing with her first job at Pleasant Hill 
School, just west of Princeton. 

Recently, I visited Bessie in her cozy 
condominium home in Bettendorf and could 
have sat all morning and listened to her tell 
stories of the old, one-room school. She 
talked of stoking the coal furnace so full of 
coal at night she was sure the place would 
burn down. She shared stories about chil- 
dren, all precious to her, and told tales of 
the Great Depression. 


Treasured picture 

As we looked at one of the pictures of 
the past, faded and yellowed, she noted the 
horse tied up at the rail. She told me a great 
yarn about the trials of dirt roads and 
putting the chains on the car to get home 
one night. She shared that she rode halfway 


to school with another friend and then. 


walked across the neighbor's field to get to 

school, I just listened and asked questions. 
You must understand. She is talking 

about my heritage, my roots, my commu- 


Sierk reminisces... 


First School - Pleasant Hill School, west of Princeton, 
was Bessie Norton Sierk's first teaching job in 1928. Pic- 
tured are, front (I-r): Lester Auliff, Foster Auliff, David and 
Clayton Speer, Herbert Holst. Second row: Frances Auliff 











Schrader, Dorothy Speer, Milton Gast. Third row: Viney | - 
Evans, Florence Holst Kitchen, Peg Auliff Lively Brown, | 
Arnold Holst, Bessie Norton Sierk (teacher), Alvin Auliff. 


Contributed Photo | 





days of my past. You see, I also went to 


Pleasant Hill for my first six years of 
school. 


Lifetime in Princeton 
Bessie was born Feb. 1, 1911, in rural 
Princeton, and was raised by her grandpar- 


ents, Henry and Jane Birney. Her mother | 


had died when she was only nine-weeks- 
old. The family moved to Princeton in 1915. 
It was there that Bessie was educated 
through the 10th grade. 
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Favorite times for Bessie 

The year 1951 was the beginning of 
some of Bessie's favorite times teaching 
kindergarten. 

The first classroom was the converted 
kitchen in the basement of the old stone 
school in Princeton on Third Street. Up to 
27 children were packed into the tiny room 
with two tables, a high kitchen sink, a tod- 
dler-size sand table and the teacher's desk. 

"Kindergarten was wonderful. All the 
students were so interested. They had re- 
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Retirement to Bettendorf 

After retirement, Bessie and Lloyd i 
moved to the Georgian Square Condomini-| - 
ums in Bettendorf to escape the homeown-| | 
er's chores and to be closer to their son,) 
Don, and his wife, Pat. i 

Another son, Robert, his wife, Bonnie, bil 
live in the Iowa City area. i 2 

Dr. Don, as Bessie calls him, has an or-| ~ 1 
thodontist practice in Eldridge and Betten-| — 
dorf, and Bob is president of First National) 
Bank, Iowa City. fii 
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"Aunt, Lester and Trances, were i - = 


year classroom. They are in that treasured 
picture, and so are many of the friends and 
neighbors of my old childhood community. 
Some are shirttail relatives and the parents 
of "kids" I went to school with in the early 
1950s. Many of the students, now in their 
70s and 80s, still live within a stone's throw 
of Pleasant Hill. 

"Oh, we had a great time," says Bessie. 
"There was sleigh-riding down the hill in 
back of the school and school programs. 
And there was the "pie social." Each of the 
ladies brought a pie, and the men bid on 
them and then ate the pies with the girls. 


There was standing room only. We had a 


wonderful year, I had more fun than the 
kids...." 

Classes included geography, history, 
reading, spelling and writing for all grade 
levels. Bessie admits, "I'm not sure what I 
taught them, but we sure had fun." She re- 
peats, "It was a wonderful year." 

As she talks, my mind is wandering. She 
is taking me back to the one-room school 





SO 
and thus was ready for "teaching." 

She taught only one year at Pleasant Hill, 
and then took a seven-year job at Grassy 
Lane School, just north of Princeton. It was 
there she met her husband-to-be, Lloyd 
Sierk. He was a local farmer and she says 
with a smile, "We met at a play that was 
held at the school." 

After their marriage in 1936, Bessie "re- 
tired" from teaching to help milk cows and 
be a farmer's wife. Her son, Bob, was born, 


and she was content to stay home. However, 


in 1944, a neighbor begged her to finish the 
year at Sand Hill School for another teacher. 
That job led to other short-term jobs and 
substituting in Princeton schools. 

"About that time, they said I needed 
more education to be a teacher, and I told 
them I'm not interested in going to school. 
Before I knew it, my friend Tib Elliott 
(Stewart) and I were going all over to night 
classes and taking correspondence courses," 
relates Bessie. 


First And Last - Students from Bessie Norton Sierk's first class and last class 
helped her celebrate her 85th birthday. Pictured are, (I-r): Foster Auliff, a Prince- 
ton-area farmer, Bessie, and Amy Anderson Andersen, a pre-med student at The 


University of lowa. 


NSP Photo by Carole Oliver 
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much,” comments Bessie. 

Bessie made birthdays a special day. 
"We always popped popcorn. That was a 
big day for kindergartners." | 

Bessie wore a different "hat" in the after- 
noons for many years. "Joe Cassidy, super- 
intendent, came to me and said they needed 
a music teacher, and they wanted me to do 
it," relates Bessie. So with a couple of music 
courses under her belt she started to teach 
music. 

As we visit, she's jogging my memory 
again. Bessie was my music teacher in the 
late '5Os after the formation of the North 
Scott School system. Oh, how she could get 
us to sing. She would direct and play the pi- 
ano at the same time. She would count..."a 
one and a two and a three...” 

Memories...she always wore red shoes 
and red earrings and heavy colored jewelry. 
She had beautiful fingernails and wore 
bright nail polish. She had a beautiful smile 
and a hug for everyone. 


A little sink 

When the new building (Virgil Grissom 
School) was completed, Bessie and her stu- 
dents were delighted with a large, beautiful 
room, with a “little sink" the children could 
reach. She fondly remembers her time at 
Grissom and the wonderful staff. 

Bessie taught kindergarten for the North 
Scott system until 1976. It was the last year 
she could teach without a teaching degree, 
and she had reached the mandatory retire- 
ment age of 65. 

Bessie's students have done well and she 
is the first to boast about them. They are ed- 
ucators, music teachers, and bank presi- 
dents, whom she helped get started in 
school. Currently, there are two students 
who she taught in 1975-76 who are med- 
students at the University of Iowa. 

Besides corresponding with students, she 
has also corresponded with The North Scott 
Press on a weekly basis since 1970. As a 
writer and newspaper correspondent since 
1930, Bessie has reported "Princeton 
Briefs..." to the Clinton Herald, the Daily 
Times, the Davenport Democrat, and the 
Princeton/LeClaire Weekly. 


throughout the United States at various uni> | 


versities and cities, fill a hallway gallery in 
her home. There are also "two and one-half 
great-grandchildren,” according to Bessie. 
Neither retirement nor the loss of her 
husband three years ago have brought a 
slow down in Bessie's lifestyle. She says, 
"I'm busy all the time," as she rattles-off a 


list of the groups she regularly attends: — 
Northwest Turners; Liedertaufel; Davenport © 


Moose: Bettendorf Senior Citizens; Prince- 
ton Presbyterian Church; Grassy Lane Club, 
since 1930; Past Noble Grands; and Echo 
Rebekah Lodge. 





She no longer drives a car, but hasa | 


ready-list of six friends who drive her wher- » J 


ever she needs to go. f 

Bessie loves playing cards, especially 
contract bridge, which she plays several 
times a week with friends in her condo. A 
sign-up sheet by the elevator door gives ev- 
eryone the opportunity to play or to host the 


games. She still enjoys entertaining her ~ 


friends for cards and refreshments. 
Bessie's 85th birthday celebration was a 
wonderful tribute to a grand old gal, and 


over 200 cards, flowers, and birthday 


wishes decorated her apartment the morning 
that I visited her. 

My dad says, "When she was the teacher, 
everyone loved Bessie." Looks like things 
haven't changed much since 1928. Every- 
one, including students, parents, friends, 
neighbors, and this writer, still loves Bessie. 

Thanks for the memories, Bessie. 





Free shade ‘trees 

Ten free shade trees will be given to each 
person who joins The National Arbor Day 
Foundation during March 1996. Member- 
ship costs $10. Contact the foundation at 
100 Arbor Ave., Nebraska City, NE 68410. 
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Thanks Joyce, Margaret: 
Grissom won't be the same 


My seven-year-old daughter had a tough 
time going to bed Monday night. 

Granted, part of the problem was the fact 
Addie was physically exhausted after a 
field trip to Glen Keppy's farm earlier in the 
day. A larger problem was the fact she was 
bemoaning she was about to embark on her 
final night's sleep as a first grader. 

Addie loves school. She loves her 
teacher. Tonight, she sobbed. She didn't 
want to go to second grade unless her 
teacher could move with her. In retrospect, 
I wonder if most first graders are that way. 

Yes, it's hard to believe another school 
year is about to come to a close. As I lis- 
tened to Beth retell her bedtime experience 
with Addie, my mind wandered, and I be- 
gantowonder. . ee | 

I thought about all the children in the 
North Scott district who would be waving _ 
good-bye to their teachers the next day. 
Were they excited? Sad? Indifferent? 

What about the teachers? After nine 
months in the classroom, I would imagine a 
three-month vacation was looking pretty 


_ appealing. 


Then for some reason, the thought of _ 
Virgil Grissom Elementary popped into my 
mind. I can still remember the scene 
vividly, The image is picture-clear in my 
mind. It's a sight I won't soon forget. 

It was exactly a year ago when I hap- 
pened to.be at Grissom on the final day of 
school to take pictures of various award 
winners. By the time I'd finished my task 
the end of the school day was near, and the 
parking lot was too congested for me to 
leave. 

I stayed a little longer. I'm glad I did. 








Campbell's 


Scoup 
by Scott Campbell 








“I'm going to miss all the children,” said 
Anderson. "I know I'll get antsy around 
7:30-a.m. and 3 p.m. every day. I just loved 
those kids. We got along so well." 

Anderson's long career is full of fond 
memories. She's seen it all. She remembers 
the day she and her riders witnessed a fight 
between a man and a woman. The woman 
pulled down the man's pants right in front 
of the bus. Everybody got a good laugh 
over that one. 

She won't forget the time she drove 
around a corner and an ape jumped out of | 
the weeds and began banging on the win- 
dows of the bus. Little did she know it was 
her brother, Jim Hamilton. 

I can only imagine what must be going 
through Anderson's mind as she slips be- 
hind the wheel for the last time. Driving a 
school bus is a great job. I did it for five 
years during college. It was one of the most 


_ enjoyable jobs I've ever had, and I often tell 


people I'd do it in a minute if I could make 
a living at it. 

As for Anderson, Tuesday will be diffi- 
cult. She's already played the scene over in 
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I was sitting in the principal's office and 
watching people. come:and.go. Suddenly, 
long-time secretary Joyce Brockhouse and 
her loving co-hort, Lavonne Irving, grabbed 
the microphone to the PA system. It was 
Irving's last day on the job and together 
they sang the school song. 

They were excited. This was obviously a 
tradition.-On that note, the school year offi- 
cially came to a close. Students hurried out 
of their classrooms. Their teachers were 
right behind them. Soon, the parking lot 
was filled with school buses, cars and kids. 
The entire Grissom staff gathered on the 
sidewalk. 

One by one the school buses, filled with 
excited kids, pulled away. On the sidewalk, 
in tribute to another fine school year, the 
Grissom staff stood and waved. Not until 
the final bus dipped out of sight did the 
group of adults disband. Laughing, they 
walked back to the now empty school 
building. 

It's a sight I won't forget. 

Monday night, I replayed that thought in 
my mind. And then it hit me, like a ton of 
bricks. Tuesday was the final time Brock- 
house would be observing the last day of a 
school year. It was also the last day behind 
the wheel of a school bus for Margaret An- 
derson. 

I continued to wonder. What was going 
through the minds of these two ladies who 
have given so much of their lives to help 
educate our children? I went to the phone 
book. I came across Anderson's number 
first. 

Margaret has been driving school buses 
for North Scott for the past 24 years. When 
she and her husband moved south of 
Princeton they lived at the end of a mile 
long lane. Anderson asked the district if the 
bus would drive down the lane to pick up 
her six children, but school officials said 
that wouldn't be possible. 

"I asked them what would happen if I 
drove the school bus,” remembered Mar- 
garet. "They said they couldn't do anything 
about it." 

It was then that Anderson decided to 
drive a school bus, and from that point on 
her children never had to walk down that 
lane again. 





) mind. 


"It will be difficult to-see all those = ~~ 
teachers waving good-bye for the final 
time,” she said. "I know I'll probably have a 
tear rolling down my cheek." 

She probably won't be alone. 

Next, I tried to call Brockhouse. She 
wasn't home. Disappointed, I left a mes- 
sage, hung up the phone and began to rem- 
inisce. 

To me, no one individual is more identi- 
fiable with Virgil Grissom than Joyce 
Brockhouse. With all due respect to the 
many great educators who have served that 
facility, it's been Joyce who's been the 
steadying, constant force in that building 
for the past 20 years, first as an aide and 
later as a secretary. 

When Jim Pfaff was appointed principal 
a few years back, I jokingly kidded him that 
Supt. Dr. Pat DeLuca sent him to Princeton 
so he could get his administrative feet wet 
under Joyce's guidance. She taught him 
well. 

Joyce's love for children is endless. She 
had a hug and kind word for every student 
that walked through the Grissom door. The 
things she does and has done for the entire 
Princeton community are countless. No one 
more exemplifies the great Grissom Grizzly 
spirit, than Joyce. 

For the past 18 months Joyce hase t been 
at her familiar post in the Grissom office. In 
January of 1994 she went on long-term sick 
leave, and now her official day of retire- 
ment is June 30. 

With all due respect to the fine women 
who have filled in during Joyce's absence, 
walking into the Grissom building hasn't 
been quite the same this year. With Irving 
retiring last year, and now Joyce, it's like 
we're officially marking the end of an era. 

I never did get a chance to talk to Joyce 
before this column had to be written. How- 


ever, I know in my heart that she was at 


Grissom to sing the school song with Irving 
on Tuesday, and I'd bet my bottom dollar 
there was a tear rolling down her cheek 
when the staff waved its final good-bye. 

I know that if I'd have been there, my 
eyes wouldn't have been dry. Have a great 
retirement Joyce and Margaret. You've 
served us well. 
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Grassy Lane School reunion: 


a 


Memories of a 
passing legend 


_by Carole Oliver 

They shared memories—memories of a 
one-room school and a club known as 
Grassy Lane. 

It was in Princeton township, down a 
short, one mile-long, grassy country lane, 
between Highway 67 and 283rd Avenue, 
north of Princeton, but only the memories 
remain. The school building has been 
razed, but 70 friends and former school- 
mates gathered at the Princeton Civic Cen- 
ter on Sunday, Sept. 19, to renew acquain- 
tances, share memories, and pay tribute to a 
passing legend—-the one-room school. 

Attendees looked through the collection 
of pictures and memorabilia, dating from 
1903-1957, looking for classmates and 
friends. Verna Fletcher Helble, McCaus- 
land, represented the earliest class of 1923. 
Dixie Damon McCay, traveled the farthest, 
from Denver, Colo., to meet old friends. 
She attended Grassy Lane through the fifth 
grade in the early 50's. 

In 1957, the Grassy Lane School was 
closed for the consolidation of the area 
schools to form the North Scott School Dis- 
trict. Seven members of that class were on 
hand to visit with their teacher Elva Smith, 
now of Bettendorf. They were Linda Siem 
Fawcett, Robert and Donald Sierk, Butch 
Graham, Ginger Streicher Spies, Dean 
Siem and Clair Toby. Mrs. Smith taught at 
Grassy Lane from 1948-57. 

Robert Sierk, lowa City, son of Bessie 
Sierk and the late Lloyd Sierk, acted as 
master of ceremony for the afternoon. “A 
one-room school was an important part of 
my early training and childhood experi- 
ence...I wish everyone could have had it," 
he stated with a voice that broke with emo- 
tion. 

Bessie Norton Sierk, the North Scott 
Press correspondent for Princeton, handled 
much of the planning for the reunion. She 
helped gather memorabilia and invited the 
former students and teachers. But little did 
she know that she was to be honored at this 
event. 

Her sons, Robert and Donald, Betten- 
dorf, presented a framed black-and-white 
print of the Grassy Lane School to Virgil 
Grissom School, Princeton, in honor of 
their parents, Lloyd and Bessie Sierk, and 


the Grassy Lane School. 

In accepting the gift, Joyce Brockhouse, 
Grissom's secretary, said she hoped that 
"this is the beginning...that other communi- 
ties, families, and school districts would do 
the same and line the halls of Virgil Gris- 
som with memories.” 

The ink-washed print, commissioned by 
Robert Sierk, was done by Iowa City artist 
Stan Haring. He used a 1920 photograph to 
create the artwork. . 

Sierk said he felt a need to say “thank 
you" to the community in which he had 
grown up. 

Sierk's father graduated from Grassy 
Lane in 1920 and his mother, who grew up 
in Princeton, taught at the school from 
1929-36. It was during that time she met 
her husband, probably at a Grassy Lane so- 
cial event. They were married in 1936. 
Bessie and Lloyd farmed in the Grassy 
Lane community until 1964, when they re- 
tired and moved into the town of Princeton. 
Robert Sierk attended the school from 
1946-57 and his brother, Donald, attended 
from 1951-56. 

The Grassy Lane Club was started in 
1921 as a social club for the young girls of 
the school. Edith Barker, the Scott County 
Home Demonstration Agent from Daven- 
port, and Mrs. A.H. Schmaltz, Princeton, 
organized the young women in the school 
district for a 4-H club, later known as the 
Princeton Live Wires. When Bessie Sierk 
came to the township in the early 30's, they 
had regular social functions, programs, and 
picnics. 

Later, whenever there was a need at the 
school, the Grassy Lane Club stepped in 
and helped. Members of the community 
club continue to meet monthly to socialize, 
play cards, and catch up on the news. 

The club serves funeral luncheons, re- 
members five-year anniversaries in the 
neighborhood, contributes to worthy com- 
munity causes and helps to preserve the 
memories of the Grassy Lane community. 

There are so many memories to preserve 
of the one-room schools and the communi- 
ties they were a part of. Hopefully other 
communities will take the challenge and 
help preserve the memories we have of that 
bygone era of the one-room school. 
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BESSIE SIERK REMINISCES... by Carol Oliver 


Bessie Sierk, who has lived all her life in and around the 
Princeton area, just celebrated her 85th birthday at an open 
house on Saturday, Feb. 10, and it just seems fitting by this 
writer, and The North Scott Press, to tell her story. 

It is the story of a fun-loving woman, with a big smile, truly 
a people-person who has helped hundreds of children get off to the 
right start in school by being their kindergarten teacher. 

It was 1928, when not yet 18-year-old Bessie Norton started her 
48 years of teaching with her first job at Pleasant Hill School, 
just west of Princeton. 

Recently, I visited Bessie in her cozy condominium home in 
Bettendorf and could have sat all morning and listened to her tell 
stories of the old, one-room school. She talked of stoking the 
coal furnace so full of coal at night she was sure the place would 
burn down. She shared stories about children, all precious to her, 
and told tales of the Great Depression. 

TREASURED PICTURE 

As we looked at one of the pictures of the past, faded and yell- 
owed, she noted the horse tied up at the rail. She told me a great 
yarn about the trials of dirt roads and putting the chains on the 
Car to get home one night. She shared that she road halfway to 
school with another friend and then walked across the neighbor's 
field to get to school. I just listened and asked questions. 

You must understand. She is talking about my heritage, my roots, 
my community. My dad, Foster Auliff, my uncle and aunt, Lester 
and Frances, were in her first year classroom. They are in the 
treasured picture, and so are many of the friends and neighbors 
of my old childhood community. Some are shirttail relatives and 
the parents of "kids" I went to school with in the early 1950's. 
Many of the students, now in their 70's and 80's, still live with- 
in a stone's throw of Pleasant Hill. 

"Oh, we had a great time," says Bessie. "There was sleigh-riding 
down the hill in the back of the school and school programs. And 
there was the "pie social". Each of the ladies brought a pie, and 
the men bid on them and then ate the pies with the girls. There 
was standing room only. We had a wonderful years, I had more fun 
With-tne kids..." 

Classes, including geography, history, reading, spelling and 
writing for all grade levels. Bessie admits, "I'm not sure what I 
taught them, but we sure had fun." She repeats, "It was a wonder- 
ful year." 

As she talks, my mind is wandering. She is taking me back to the 
one-room school days of my past. You see, I also went to Pleasant 
Hill for my first six years of school. 

LIFETIME IN PRINCETON 

Bessie was born February lst, 1911, in rural Princeton, and was 
raised by her grandparents, Henry and Jane Birney. Her mother died 
when she was only nine-weeks-old. The family moved to Princeton in 
1915. It was there that Bessie was educated through the 10th grade. 

She attended Clinton High School and took a two-year Normal 
Training Course, and thus was ready for "teaching". 

She taught only one year at Pleasant Hill, and then took a 
seven-year job at Grassy Lane School, just north of Princeton. 

It was there she met her husband-to-be, Lloyd Sierk. He was a local 
farmer and she says with a smile, "We met at a play that was held 


at the school." 
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BESSIE SIERK REMINISCES... (2) 


-— After their marriage in 1936, Bessie "retired" from teaching 


to help milk cows and be a farmer's wife. Her son, Bob, was born, 
and she was content to stay home. However, in 1944, a neighbor 
begged her to finish the year at Sand Hill School for another 
teacher. That job led to other short-term jobs and substituting 
in Princeton schools. | 

"About that time, they said I needed more education to be a 
teacher, and I told them I'm not interested in going to school. 
Before I knew it, my friend Tib Elliott(Stewart) and I were going 
all over to night classes and taking correspondence courses," 
relates Bessie. 
FAVORITE TIMES FOR BESSIE 


The year 1951 was the beginning of some of Bessie's favorite 
times teaching kindergarten. | 

The first classroom was the converted kitchen in the basement 
of the old stone school in Princeton on Third Street. Up to 27 
children were packed into the tiny room with two tables, a high 
kitchen sink, a toddler-size sand table and the teacher's desk. 

"Kindergarten was wonderful. All the students were so interested. 
They had respect for their teachers and were grateful for what 
they had. Kids today demand so much," comments Bessie. 

Bessie made birthdays a special day. "We always popped popcorn. 
That was a big day for kindergartners." 

Bessie wore a different "hat" in the afternoons for many years. 
"Joe Cassidy, superintendent, came to me and said they needed a 
music teacher, and they wanted me to do it," relates Bessie. So. 
with a couple of music courses under her belt she started to 
taech music. 

As we visit, she's jogging my memory again. Bessie was my music 
teacher in the late 1950's after the formation of the North Scott 
School system. Oh, how she could get us to sing. She would direct 
and play the piano at the same time. She would count..."a one and 
a two and a three...'! 

Memories...she always wore red shoes and red earrings and heavy 
colored jewelry. She had beautiful fingernails and wore bright 
nail polish. She had a beautiful smile and a hug for everyone. 


A LITTLE SINK 


When the new building (Virgil Grissom School) was completed, 
Bessie and her students were delighted with a large, beautiful 
room. with a "little sink" the children could reach. She fondly 
remembers her time at Grissom and the wonderful staff. 

Bessie taught kindergarten for the North Scott system until 1976. 
It was the last year she could teach without a teaching degree, 
and she had reached the mandatory retirement age of 65. 

Bessie's students have done well and she is the first to boast 
about them. They are educators, music teachers, and bank presi- 
dents, whom she helped get started in school. Currently, there are 
two students who she taught in 1975-76 who are medical students 
at the University of Iowa. 

















BEooLE SIERK REMINISCES.... (34 


Besides corresponding with students, she has also corresponded 
with The North Scott Press on a weekly basis since 1970. As a 
writer and newspaper correspondent since 1930. Bessie has re- 
ported "Princeton Briefs..." to the Clinton Herald, the Daily 
Times, the Davenport Democrat, and the Princeton/LeClaire Weekly. 
RETIREMENT TO BETTENDORF 


After retiremnt, Bessie and Lloyd moved to the Georgian Square 
Condominiums in Bettendorf to escape the homeowner's chores and 
to be close to their son, Don, and his wife, Pat. 

Another son, Robert, his wife, Bonnie, live in the I0wa City 
area. 

Dr. Don, as Bessie calls him, has an orthodontist practice in 
Eldridge and Bettendorf, and Bob is president of First National 
Bank, Iowa City. 

Pictures of seven grandchildren and their spouses, who are now 
scattered throughout the United States at various universities 
and cities, fill a hallway gallery in her home. There are also 
"two and one-half great-granchildren," according to Bessie. 

Neither retirement nor the loss of her husband three years ago 
have brought a slow down in Bessie's lifestyle. She says, "I'm 
busy all the time," as she rattles-off a list of groups she re- 
gularly attends: Northwest Turners; Liedertaufel; Davenport Moose; 
Bettendorf Senior Citizens; Princeton Presbyterian Church; Grassy 
Lane Club, since 1930; Past Noble Grands; and Echo Rebekah Lodge. 

She no longer drives a car, but has a ready list of six friends 
who drive her wherever she needs to go. 

Bessie loves playing cards, especially contract bridge, which 
she plays several times a week with friends in her condo. A sign- 
up sheet by the elevator door gives everyone the opportunity to 
play or to host the games. She still enjoys entertaining her 
friends for cards and refreshments. 

Bessie's 85th birthday celebration was a wonderful_.tribute to- 
a grand old gal, and over 200 cards, flowers, and birthday wishes 
decorated her apartment the morning that I visited her. 

My dad says, "When she was a teacher, everyone loved Bessie," 
Looks like things haven't changed much since 1928. Everyone, 
including students, parents, friends, neighbors, and this writer, 
still lives Bessie. 

Thanks for the memories, Bessie. 


(This article appeared in The North Scott Press March 6, 1996.) 


Carol Oliver is a staff writer for The North Scott Press. Her 
father had Bessie Sierk for a teacher, and Carol and her sister 
had Bessie for music. This story includes memories of both Carole 
and her father. 
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Happy Birthday... 





Bessie Sierk honored 
for 85th birthday 


Bessie Sierk, 1350 Kimberly Ridge 
Road, Bettendorf, will be honored at a re- 
ception on Saturday, Feb. 3 for her $5th 
birthday. 

Fricnds and relatives are invited to call 
from 1-3 p.m. in the Mozart Room at 
Jumer's Castle Lodge, Bettendort. 

The honoree requests that gifts be omit- 
ted. 3 : 


Bessic Norton was born Feb. 1, 1911, in 


Princeton. She married Lloyd Sicrk on June 
18, 1936. He dicd Feb. 3, 1993. | 

Mrs. Sicrk is a member of Princeton 
Presbyterian Church; a 65-year member of 
Echo Rebekah Lodge; Grassy Lane Club; 
Northwest Turners; Licdertaufel; Women of 
the Moose; and Bettendorf Senior Citizens. 
She taught school for 30 years in the Prince- 
ton arca. 

Mrs. Sierk is the Princeton arca corc- 
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spondent for The North Scott Press, El- 
dridge. 

Her children are Robert M., lowa City, 
and Dr. Donald L., Bettendorf. 

There are seven grandchildren and two 
great-grandchildren. 
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LOOK WHO'S 40, NORTH SCOTT!!! 


by Barb Geerts North Scott Press 7/03/96 





Thirteen school districts. 

Thirty-three schools - most of them one-room structures. 

Some 220 square miles of countryside. 

Those were the ingredients that combimed to create the North 
Scott School District, which is marking its 40th anniversary 
this week. 

Organizers of the North Scott School District proved to be 
ahead of their time in recognizing the need for smaller dist- 
ricts to comb me their resources in order to remain viable, 
according to Superintendent Dr.Pascal"Pat"DeLuca. 

"I think those who founded the district were really insightful, 
to take a broad area like this and consolidate it into one 
strong school district with seven educational centers anda 
student population of 3,046. 

At a time when many smaller districts are undergoing painful 
mergers, North Scott is seeking to expand to accommodate a 
growing number of students. "We're considered one of the health- 
4est school districts in the state of Iowa," DeLuca said, adding 
that the district is strong in all three areas of curriculum, 

rsonnel and finances. 

That wasn't the case four decades ago, when North Scott school 
officals were faced with the task of bringing order out of relat- 
ive chaos. 

The district became a legal enitity on July 1,1956, nearly 
seven months after a merger was approved by voters in a special 
school election, according to Lorraine Keehner, who served as 
North Scott's first secretary. 

At the time, it was the largest geographical district in Iowa. 
Districts absorbed into the NS system included Dixon Independent 
School District, Eldridge Indep'ndent, McCausland Independent, 
Princeton Independent, Allens Grove Independent, Butler Township 
School District, Lincoln Township, Sheridan Township, Winfield 
Township, Rural Independent Maysville District No.1 and 2, Rural 
Independent Long Grove District No.l and Rural Independent Win- 
field BDrstrict No.2. (in 1958, Linn Grove #2 Disteict aiso Joined. 

Country schoolhouses which were now part of the North Scott 
District had such descriptive names as Flower Valley, Mud Creek, 
Grassy Lane, Slopertown, Looney, and Hogback. 

Keehner, of Eldridge, said that as part of the consolidation 
process, officals of the idividual districts were required to 
turn over all school records, cash balances and properties to 
the North Scott School District. Most of this was done at the 
first meeting of the North Scott School Board, made up of members 
Elmer Hamann (board president), Harvey Kuhl, Raymond Porter, Har- 
land Rohlk and Wesley Schmalz. Glen Suiter served as treasurer. 
(Of those men, only Elmer Hamann and Glen Suiter are still living.) 

School officals from the individual districts brought in liter- 
ally piles of records - in boxes, barrels, gunny sacks, trunks 
and suitcases. Getting the district up and running proved to be 
a logistical nightmare for North Scott's first superintendent, 
Charles W.Hahn. 

The district's first office consisted of two rooms in a build- 
ing where Porter Insurance Agency now stands. "Another room was 
occupied by Dr.White, a veterinarian, and another room by a local 


hog buyer," Keehner said. 




















The birth of a district; Keehner remembers it all... (IT) 

She remembers wading through old school records piled every- 
where in the tiny office. 

G@I'm not kidding when I say "wading," Keehner said,"Mr. Hahn 
and I worked in blue jeans sifting through records, trying to 
determine how many teachers' contracts had already been signed, 
how many vacancies there were for the coimg year, the number 
of high school students and which schools they were attending, 
jst what insurance policies were in effect, and other items. 

"Tt was a lot of hard work, but interesting," she recalled. 

School officals 1ad two short months before the fall semester 
would begin - not much time to pull everything together. But 
under Superintendent Hahn's leadership, the residents from the 
diverse districts were able to find some common ground. 

"T think the credit for the solid foundation on which the 
school distict was formed, and continued to progress in those 
early years, was due to the superior knowledge and performance 
of Superintendent Hahn," Keehner observed. "It took tremendous 
persistence and courage to formulate a new educational system 
in the face of some of the opposition present at the time. He 
was truly an educator." 

Keehner said Hahn was able to relate well to the residents of 
the district. "He knew how to talk pigs and chickens and corn 
to the people. We used to have meeting after meeting on curricul- 
um, and he julst stood up there and explained things so well." 
Who to hire? 





The choice of curriculum wasn't the only hurdle facing school 
leaders. There was also the question of who should be hired-and 
at what pay. 

"Tt seemed each of the old school districts had its own pay 
schedule. No two were alike," recalled Keehner. Some educators 
were paid a set wage, while others' salaries were tied to the 
number of students to be schooled. If a new student came in, the 
pay check incr@ased. If one left, it decreased. 

With on set pay schedule, figuring payroll was a time consuming 
process for board secretary Keehner, who used a peg board system 
and old-fashioned carbons to write checks and record saleries for 
the 41 teachers initially hired by the district. "We didn't have 
any computers," she said with a laugh. 

Keehner said that the educational training among teachers varied 
widely; few held university degrees, which were generally not man- 
datory for teaching in a one-room-school-house. Seeking to bring 
more professionalism to the district, the board established mini- 
mum standards of training for new teachers hired, while allowing 
existing staff time to complete credits toward their degrees with- 
in a specified time period. 

Educators may have seen little difference in the actual teaching 
process immediately after the merger. During the first year under 
the North Scott "umbrella? students continued to attend their 
neighborhood schools, where all grades were taught together in 
one building, according to Keehner. 

In 1957, Joseph Cassidy was hired as director of elementary ed- 
ucation, and later, Melvin Heiler was named high school principal. 
That same year, the board divided the district into four sections, 
and began busing students to the various buildings. Instead of 
having all grades attend together, each school now housed a diff- 
erent grade level. | 

















The birth of a district; Keehner remembers it... CLIT 


"Initially, 39 buses transported the students, and up until 
aproximately 1965, it was the largest bus fleet in Iowa," said 
Keehner. 

To help the younger students, especially, to locate their 
assigned buses, Disney characters were painted on the sides of 
the vehicles- a unique method of bus identification," said 
Keehner. 

High school completed 

For the first few years, high school students continued to 
be bused to neighboring communities such as Davenport, Bettendorf 
and Pleasant Valley, with North Scott paying tuition to the re- 
ceiving districts. In 1958, the jUnior-senior high school, which 
initially housed grades 7-12, was completed in Eldridge. (In 1974, 
half of the student body "moved across the street" to the newly 
constructed North Scott Junior High School.) 

In 1966, the district completed construction of four elementary 
schools in Eldridge, Donahue, Long Grove, and Princeton. The 
buildings were named for astronauts: Edward White, John Glenn, 
Alan Shepard and Virgil Grissom, respectively. 

One of Keehner's greatest honors, she says. was cordinating the 
dedication for the four buildings, which included a surprise 
visit from astronaut Dr. Donald Lind. That required being in 
contact with the National Aeronautics and Space Administration 
(NASA). 

After the community of Park View was established, a fifth ele- 
mentary school was added in 1974 to serve residents of that un- 
incorporated community. 

When the one-room schoolhouses were no longer needed, the board 
sold some of the structures, while others reverted back to famil- 
ies who had donated the land and buildings to the now defunct 
districts. Again, Keehner had to wade through old records - this 
time to determine what should be done with the buildings. "It 
took quite a while to dispose of them," she said. 

During her nearly 17 years with North Scott, Keehner witnessed 
tremendous growth in the district. She attributes much of the 
district's success to the firm foundation laid by the first North 
scott Community School District Board of Directors, and its first 
employee, Superintendent Hahn. 

"The first board was, without a doubt, the very best board with 
which I worked," she observed. 
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LeClaire. Burial will be in Oak 


Ridge Cemetery, Princeton. 


Visitation is 3-8 p.m. today at the : 


funeral home. . 
Mr. Woomert 
died Monday, » 
-Jan. 25, 1999;.at 

Ridgecrest 
- Nursing Home, . 

Davenport. 

He retired 
asasuper- 
visor in the . wea cares 
operations __ Mr. Woomert 
area after 35 years at DuPont, Clin- 
ton. pants oe 

He was born Sept. 2,:1915, in 
Princeton, to Lee and Lena (Spring) 
Woomert. He married Mildred E. 
Gast on Sept. 17, 1939,in Davenport. 

During World War II, he served in 
the Air Force. 

He was a member of Zion 
Lutheran Church, Princeton; 
American Legion, LeClaire; Clin- 
ton Moose; and Lions Club, Prince- 
ton. He served on the city council 

for 32 years in Princeton and was a 
volunteer firefighter in Princeton 
for 55 years. Because of his active 
involvement, Water Tower Park in 
Princeton was renamed to H. 
Woomert’s Water Tower Park. » 

Memorials may be made to 
Princeton Volunteer Fire Depart- 
ment. 

Survivors include his wife; a 
daughter and son-in-law, Bonita 
and Dennis Squire, Davenport; a 
son and daughter-in-law, Roger and 
Vicki Woomert, Princeton; grand-. 
children, Tim Woomert, Traci 
Woomert, Terry Woomert, Christo- 
pher Woomert and Lori (Mrs. Tim) 












Princeton. 
te Visitation is 3-8 p.m. today at the 






funeral home. 
Mrs. 
Woomert died 
Wednesday, 
Jan. 27, 1999, at 
Ridgecrest 
Nursing Home, 
Davenport. 
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Up papers in their city clerk's office starting 


Dave McLaughlin plans 


li Long-time Princeton 
mayor will not seek 
fifth straight term 


by Tory Brecht 
After 20 years in Princeton government, 
including 16 as mayor, Dave McLaughlin will 
take his nameplate off his desk at City Hall on 
Jan. 1 and retire. 
“T retired from the North Scott School 
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Princeton Mayor Dave McLaughlin 
- Will not seek fifth term - | 
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A ete cee con ces tie ce, 
They are held by Larry Linnenbrink, Pam 


District 12 years ago and I’m going to be 74 in 
January — it’s time for somebody else,” Mayor 
McLaughlin said. “I’ll be spending most of 
my time working on the committee for the 
new community center.” | 

McLaughlin first served on the Princeton 
City Council in 1978, and has served four 


_ consecutive terms as mayor since 1982. 


The ever-humble head of this small river 
community downplayed his impact on 
Princeton’s history. 

“The Princeton government has been real 
people-friendly. I have tried to get along with 
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~ Gary Fears said he will not seek another two- 


year term. The two-year council terms expir- 
ing are held by Robert Hentrich, Ruby Ferris, 


to hang up 


people, and hopefully they think I did a good 
og he said. “We just roll along with the 
tide.” 

Unlike some other small communities in 
the county, Princeton has remained relatively 
stable and has not sought much industrial 
growth. 

“Some areas tried to be annexed in the ’80s, 
but they were voted down,” McLaughlin said. 
“People here wanted Princeton to be a bed- 
room community. Besides, we’ve got farms 
all around us and the river on the east. There’s 
not a lot of room for growth.” 

Still, under his leadership, the city has 
provided for its residents. 

“We've done a good job keeping the taxes 
pretty low,” McLaughlin said. “We’ve added 
a new fire station, and two new bays on it this 
year. We're getting a new post office. And 
financially, the city’s in good shape.” 

Things weren’t always bright on the eco- 
nomic front for Princeton. Like other towns in 
the Quad-City region, Princeton suffered from 
the farm crisis and the closure of major manu- 
facturers in the 80s. 

The city of about 1,000 residents fell to a 
population of 700 when the Caterpillar plant 
closed, but has since rebounded to more than 
1,000 residents again. 


Larry Smith are also expiring. 


his gavel 


One of the challenges a new mayor will 
face, McLaughlin said, is dividing the budget 
up fairly while keeping costs down for resi- 
dents. 

“You have to have the budget for the fire 
department, playgrounds, parks and the po- 
lice,” he said. “They all have needs and we 
have to get them their fair share. Of course, 
everybody thinks they need more than we can 
give them. With 60 percent of the population 
being senior citizens, many on fixed incomes, 
we have to watch what we do with city costs 
that are passed onto residents.” 

The new mayor will also have the use of a 
brand new, 500-square-foot council chamber 
recently added on to City Hall at a cost of 
$40,000. 

“It figures they put in a new room after 20 
years , right before I leave ;’ McLaughlin joked. 

In addition to working on the new com- 
munity center, McLaughlin also delivers 
Meals-on-Wheels. His duties at City Hall also 
keep him away from home. 

“T put in more time now than I probably 
should, just because I’m here,” he said. “The 
time has come for me to take it easy. But the 
group here can handle a new boss. In fact, our 
office staff will probably end up training the 
new mayor.” 
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Princeton’s past may help 
town improve its future 


@ Council votes soon 
on community center 


By Doug Schorpp 
QUAD-CITY TIMES 


PRINCETON, Iowa — The city of 
Princeton may be going back to the 
future to preserve its past and 
invest in its tomorrow. 

The city first wanted to tear down 
its present community center and 
replace it with a brand new build- 
ing. Now, the plan is to replace the 
existing building with a new com- 
munity center that served as the 
town’s community center long 
before the present site was used. 

It’s really not as complicated as it 
may sound. 

The city council is expected to 
vote this week on a new proposal to 
purchase the historic Boll general 
store, which once was used as the 
town’s community center many 
years ago, and convert it into the 
’ new community center. 

Mayor David McLaughlin said he 
will call a special council meeting, 
' possibly for Thursday, when a vote 
will be taken. He said the commu- 
nity development committee study- 
ing the situation has voted 9-1 in 
favor of purchasing the Boll build- 
ing. 

If the city council,approves the 
plan, it would be a departure from 
previous plans to build a brand new 
community center next to where 
the present center is located. 


The mayor said earlier this year 
that plans were under way to build 
a new structure to replace the 1911 
building that first was used-as a 
small depot. Over the years, the 
building has been expanded and 
used first as City Hall and then as 
the town’s primary meeting hall. 

It’s a popular spot for the local 
Lion’s Club soup suppers, wedding 
receptions, or for Rebekah Prince- 
ton Lodge’s card parties or Girl 
Scout gatherings. But McLaughlin 
said it’s too small. 

Merlyn Boll, who, along with his 
father before him, has operated the 
store for decades, plans to retire 
later this summer. He offered the 
building to the _ city, which 
prompted the special committee to 
change plans. 

“They think the riverfront is the — 
place for it,” McLaughlin said. “It 
has better parking and more square 
footage. Some of the older folks 
remember the old (community cen- 
ter) that was built in 1923 or 1924. 

“Tt’s a sound building. It has a full 
basement. The upstairs was the 
original community center in the 
city. The upstairs has a stage, bas- 
ketball hoops for kids to play. The 
downstairs, the grocery store area, 
gives us twice the space. The base- 
ment, that will be the last thing we 
would fix up. We think it’s great. We 
hope the majority of the town 
thinks so.” 

If all goes well, he expects the 
center will be completed in six to 10 
months. 
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By Lisa Lansman 
Staff writer 


Four years ago, Earl and Joyce 
Brockhouse of Camanche began 
lobbying for stronger state laws 
against uninsured motorists after 
their grandson was critically in- 
jured when an uninsured mo- 
torist hit the car he was driving. 


Now, their efforts might finally 
be paying off. Rep. Clyde Bradley, 
R-Clinton, has sponsored a bill, 
HF-280, that will be debated in the 








Uninsured motorists: 


Driving on bo 


Iowa House of Representatives. 


The bill requires all drivers to 
show police officers proof of fi- 


nancial responsibility when they | 


are stopped for traffic violations 
or are involved in an accident. 
The driver would have 30 days to 
provide this proof. 

If the driver doesn’t have proof 


of insurance or a bond certificate, 


they could receive a warning or a 
citation with fines up to $500. 


In addition, the uninsured dri- 
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Rep. Bradley. 


“This is a sitgple, easy to en- 
force law that Wpn’t penalize re- 
sponsible drivegs,” he said. . 

The current gw requiring dri- 
vers to have pr@pf of insurance 
doesn’t carry algy penalties un- 
less the driver involved in an 
aceident. , | 
It’s a comfort#ig prospect for 
the Camanche @uple. 'f 


““?’ve called l@pislators from all 


we 










across the state, and I’ve written 


letters to 62 newspapers to let 
people know about this,” said Ms. 
Brockhouse. “I don’t want this to 
happen to other people. It’s just 
senseless that people can drive 
without insurance.” 


The hospital bills for her grand- 
son, Tommy, added up to more 
than $100,000. a 


“The other driver ran a stop 
sign and didn’t have any insur- 
ance, so our insurance company 






x* 


rowed time? 


had to pay for it, and that’s just 
not right,” she said. 

It’s been a long battle for the 
whole family, said Mr. Brock- 
house. 

“We went to legislative forums 
and we talked to everybody we 
could,” he said. “‘We just never 
let it go.”’ 


The House of Representatives 


is expected to begin debate on the 


bill in the next two weeks. If ap- 
proved, it goes to the Senate. 








Joyce Little 

Services for Joyce E. Little, 68 of Princeton, 
were held at 11 a.m. Monday, April 14 at 
- McGinnis, Chambers & Sass Funeral Home, 
Bettendorf, with the Rev. Lance Ziegler of 
Princeton — Church officiating. 
~ Karen apk sang, “The Wind Be- 





Rugged Cross,” "and “One Day at a Time.” 

Serving as pallbearers were Mitch Louck, 
Elliott Farro, Christopher Little, Chad 
Schroder, Ross Farro, Toby Schroder, Cory 
Siem, Travis Bellin and Calvin Little. 

Burial was in McCausland Cemetery. 

Mrs. Little died Friday, April 11 at her 
home following a lengthy battle with cancer. 

Joyce E. Dodds was born Oct. 19, 1928, in 
Pleasant Valley, the daughter of Roland and 
Edna Stahl Dodds. She married Glenn W. 
Little on Oct. 24, 1946, in Pleasant Valley. 

_ Mrs. Little enjoyed cross-stitch, traveling 
and camping with her husband. She took great 
joy in her grandchildren and in helping other 
people. She was a longtime member of the 
Grassy Lane Club. 

Memorials may be made to the Scott County 
Conservation Board “Little Park Fund.” Many 
years ago, Glenn and Joyce donated the land 
for the construction of a roadside park for 
travelers near Princeton. - 

Survivors include her husband; daughters, 
Rita (Mrs. John) Farro, Ronda (Mrs. Dean) 
Siem, and Deena (Mrs. Ned) Schroder, all o 
Princeton, Deb (Mrs. Rod) Enderson, Whi 
House, Tenn., and Wendy (Mrs. Gary) Bellin, 
Park View; ason, Calvin, Bettendorf; 16 grand- 
children; two great-grandchildren; and a 
brother, Melvin Dodds, LeClaire. 

She was preceded in death by a sister, 
Rozella West. 
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Tesponsibility law. | 

She was a member of the Friends of the 
Princeton Library; Zion Lutheran Church, 
Princeton; Order of the Eastern Star, Silver 
Creek Chapter, LeClaire; and the Scott County 
Democratic Committee. St kt duet, aN 

Mrs. Brockhouse was.a charter member of » 
Princeton-LeClaire Volunteer Ambulance 
Committee; a member and past president of 
S.E.I.U,; and a member of the Buffalo Bill 
American Legion Auxiliary and the Princeton | 
Lions Club. She established the Princeton ' 
‘Santa Program to help families in need; served 
on the Princeton Days Committee; was a vol-. 
unteer for Scott County Hospice; and was an, 
original member of the North Scott Scholar- 
ship Association. == Ra cs 

Memorials may be made to the Joyce. 


Joyce 
Brockhouse 


Joyce Brockhouse j | -, Brockhouse Scholarship Fund. ad 
Services for Joyce A. Brockhouse, 64, of Survivors include her husband; sons, 
Princeton, were held at 11 a.m. Friday, April Dwight, Muscatine, Randy, LeClaire, andTed, 


11 at McGinnis, Chambers & Sass Funeral 
Home, Bettendorf. Officiating were the Rev. 
Dan Mixdorf, pastor of Faith Lutheran Church, 
Eldridge; Rev. Douglas Bullock-Tiffany, Zion 


Lutheran Church, Princeton; and the Revs. | 


Becky David and Rick Johnson, chaplains at 
Genesis Medical Center. 

Cathy Jo Albertson sang, “The Wind Be- 
neath My Wings,” and “Precious Lord, Take 
My Hand.” | 

Serving as pallbearers were Dave 
McLaughlin, Jack Beuse, Jim Billups, Jim 
Fawcett, Mike McMahon and Larry Little. 

Honorary pallbearers were John Langan- 
han, Delmar “Deac” Ryan, Denny Albertson, 
Don Irving and Joe Ragona. 

Burial was in Oakridge Cemetery, 
Princeton, : ; 

Mrs. Brockhouse died Monday, April 7 at 


Genesis Medical Center-Ract Camnmic Dau 


Princeton; six grandchildren; and 
Andy Graaff, Pleasant Valley. 


She was preceded in death by an infant 


daughter, Debra Joy. 


The Times publishes standard obituary notices as 
a public service, without charge. This page also 

includes Custom Obituaries, a service for families 
wishing to include additional information at a fee. 





Princeton ee 
Joyce Brockhouse | 

PRINCETON, Iowa — Services 
for Joyce A. Brockhouse, 64, of 
Princeton, will be 11 a.m. Friday at 
McGinnis, Chambers &-- Sass 
Funeral Home, Bettendorf. Burial 
will be in Oakridge Cemetery, 
Princeton. oe 

Visitation is 2-8 p.m. Thursday at 
the funeral es 
home. 

Mrs. Brock- 
house died Mon- 
day, April 7, | 
1997, at Genesis 
Medical Center- 
East Campus, 
Davenport. 

She had 
worked at Virgil 
Grissom Elementary School, 
Princeton. 

Since 1993, she had been an advo- 
cate in the effort to establish lowa’s 
automobile financial responsibility 
law. awe 

Joyce Graaff was born Jan. 12, 
1933, in Davenport. She married 
Earl Brockhouse in 1951 in Prince- 
ton. 23 

Memorials may be made to the 
Joyce Brockhouse Scholarship 
Fund. se 
Survivors include her husband; 
sons, Dwight, Muscatine, Randy, 
LeClaire, and Ted, Princeton; six 
, grandchildren; and a brother, Andy 
Graaf, Pleasant Valley. meets 
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Joyce Graaff was born Jan. 12, 


Davenport 


Alverta 66 
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Ss community ‘hero’ 


2 sure | 
ast month. But Bradley and LeClaire, who also is her third- later worked 16 years at that school: 


met opposition in the Senate cousin. “ 
4 usin. “She was really an out-  Virsil Gricen : 
had arranged for Karl and Standing ay pelt cbs Rien eo 
eee mie vee Even as late as December of in 1995 as the school sone i 
aw. 1996, she was running around the “She just fulfilled an enormous 


hopin 
3 . — me rasa pie county doing for other people. She need in many, many children,” said 
Ext sd patienily aad aon ees tirelessly giving to others until former Grissom Principal Dennis 
° so close to the end. The fact ¢ last couple months of her life.” Albertson, who now is principal at 
she could not be her 2 She initiated, organized and Neil Armstrong El . 
ere, that’sa chaired countless activities for 50 Park View. | ee 


t disappointment to me.” | 
ut she lived many lifetimes a For her efforts, she was presented: 
bil comss €6 all the volanic Her volunteer efforts began in with the Iowa Lions Foundation’s ~ 
k she performed er 1947 when she was 14 years old. Warren Coleman Award for h : 

. Joyce helped organize the Prince- commitment to serving her ae 


he was 2 cms Saas 

; ao, Spee ae ton Township Girls’ 4-H Club. munity. The award was given t 

r Bank and Trust ‘ heise In 1962, she was active in bring- Joyce on March 27 in her hospi ex 
» *rinceton ing a grade school to Princeton and room aioe x 
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sustained winds finsting at least two minutes 


in duration) were recorded at 56 mph. 
Evidence of the day-long wind storm was 
scattered from farmsteads to towns through- 
out the county. 
Shingles and insulation were torn from 
new construction in Eldridge’s Rustic Ridge 


‘subdivision. A hog building owned by Mike 


and Ralph Pacha, who farm east of Eldridge, 
was blown over. 








Joyce Brockhouse 
- Honored by Lions Club - 
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Dave King, a claims specialist at Walcott 
Mutual Insurance, said the company had re- 
ceived 60 claims by Monday afternoon. He 
said several barns in the county were leveled 
and portions of farm building roofs torn off. 

Eldridge Police Chief Marty Stolmeier said 
his department was busy responding to dam- 
age reports on Sunday. 


Editor’s Note: Joyce Brockhouse, a promi- 
nent Princeton resident, passed away Mon- 
day at Genesis Medical Center-East Campus, 
Davenport. Shortly before her death, she was 
recognized by the Iowa Lions Foundation for 
her service to the organization and to her 
community. The following article was submit- 
ted last week to be included this week’s Press. 


Joyce Brockhouse, Princeton, has received 
the Iowa Lions Foundation’s Warren Coleman 
Award in recognition for her commitment to 
serving Lionism. 

Brockhouse, a member of the Princeton 
Lions Club, was presented with a plaque and 
lapel pin by local Lions president David Fan- 
ning during an awards ceremony March 27 at 
Genesis Medical Center-East Campus. The 
award is conferred on persons who demon- 
strate community service. 

Fanning describes Brockhouse as a person 
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“We had trees down and a lot of shingles 
missing,” Stolmeier said. “The sign at Del’s 
blew into the street and struck a car and a 
couple of semis tipped over on Highway 61.” 

One of the overturned semis was located 
just off of the Black Hawk Trail exit. Stolmeier 
said the Haz-Mat team had to be called out 
because of a diesel fuel leak. The truck could 


who is “always giving.” 

“Whether it was a chocolate cake for the 
elementary school’s bake sale or just a com- 
forting smile and visit at a nursing home, she’s 
always been there to help,” he said. “It seems 
she always has time (for others).” 

Brockhouse has been active in the Princeton 
community for many years. 

In 1947, she was instrumental in orga- 
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not be removed until Monday, because . , 
high winds. Wat 


Captain Terry Glanden, head of patrol fo or 
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For many, she was the 'essence of Princeton’ 


Let's begin with a little story. 

One day, a small boy came into the of- 
fice at Virgil Grissom Elementary School 
in Princeton. His shoe was torn apart and 
the sole was flopping up and down. 

"Hi, sweetie," said the cheery voice be- 
hind the desk. . 

"My shoe isn't working," said the boy, as 
tears began to form in his eyes. 

‘It's not," said the grandmotherly lady. 
"Maybe I can fix it." 

The lady took the shoe and placed it on 
a piece of paper. With a pen, she drew an 
outline around the shoe, all the while talk- 
ing to the young boy. 

Slowly, she cut out the "new sole" and 
taped it on the bottom of the shoe. With a 
huge smile on his face the young boy 
bounded out of the office and out to the 
school playground. The lady with the 
cheery voice just smiled. 

The next day, that young boy was wear- 
ing a brand new pair of shoes to school, 
and it wasn't his parents who bought them. 


The lady with the cheery voice and ever- 
present smile died Monday afternoon, and 
the residents of Princeton lost their grand 
lady. It's a sad day for the river community, 
and well, it's a sad for a lot of people who 
knew and loved Joyce Brockhouse. Present 
company included. 

The news of Joyce's death caught me off 
guard early this morning. I'd known for 








Campbell's 


Scoup 
by Scott Campbell 








several weeks that her health was rapidly 
deteriorating, but, in the back of my mind I 
always felt that some how, some way, 
Joyce would beat the disease that was rav- 
aging her body. | 

After all, I don't think there was ever a 
problem that Joyce didn't think she could 
solve, and 99.9 percent of the time she did. 

Today's front page was planned long 
before I learned of Joyce's death. The honor 
that was bestowed upon her by the Iowa 
Lions Foundation was well-deserved. 
Tuesday morning, after I heard the news, I 
didn't think twice about changing the 
placement of the story. If anybody deserved 
front page space, it was Joyce, although it 
certainly wasn't her style. 

I first met Joyce on my first visit to 
Grissom back in 1983. She was the school 
secretary, and I was the local newspaper ed- 
itor who loved to cover the exploits of the 
North Scott students. It didn't take me long 
to realize she was someone special. Oh, the 
laughs we shared. 

How can you adequately describe a per- 


son like Joyce Brockhouse? If the truth be 
known, I've struggled for the past 60 min- 
utes to try and write this column, and the 
words don't come easily. There's so much 
that could be written, and so little time. 

But you know, I'm not really qualified to 
talk about Joyce. Actually, very few people 
are, because so much of what she did was 
done "behind the scenes." 

The story that leads off this column was 
related to my by Virgil Grissom principal 
Jim Pfaff on Tuesday morning. He hap- 
pened to witness the exchange several years 
ago, and the scene is forever etched in his 
memory. | 

"That story is the essence of Joyce," said 
Pfaff, his voice cracking with emotion. 
“She would do those kinds of things all the 
time. She was a beloved person at Virgil 
Grissom, and we will miss her." 

It's impossible to count the lives that 
Joyce touched during her time in Princeton. 
She was involved in everything, a true pil- 
lar of the community. If you needed some- 
thing done, Joyce was the one to call. If 
there was someone in need, it was Joyce, 


and her husband Earl, who were ready and 


willing to help. 

“I can remember a time when a young 
child was having health problems," said 
Pfaff. “It was Joyce and Earl who took the 
child and mother to the doctor in Iowa City. 
Earl even had to take a day off work. 

"There's no doubt that Joyce-is the grand 
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lady of Princeton. Everybody knew her, 
and she was widely recognized for her good 
heart, hard work, persistence, and love for 
others." 

Dennis Albertson, now the principal at 
Neil Armstrong Elementary School in Park 
View, agrees with Pfaff. Albertson was the 
man who hired Joyce to be his secretary 
when he was principal at Grissom. 

"I was her good, good friend," said Al- 
bertson. "She had such a positive, whole- 
some outlook on life and the future, and she 
transmitted this attitude not only to her fel- 
low employees, but most importantly to. 
kids. 

"Her death leaves a giant hole in the 
community. It was a real joy to have the 
opportunity to work with her. You know, 
someone once described her as an ordinary 
Saint, and that's what she was. She was a 
rock to a lot of people, and fruly one of a 
kind." i 

In the days ahead Joyce will be the sub- 
ject of countless stories. It's impossible to 
count the number of lives she touched dur- 
ing her time on this earth, and rest assured 
she won't be forgotten. 

My sympathy to her family and friends. 
She was indeed, a grand lady. 
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Joyce Brockhouse is a scion of the local pioneer Schmalz 
family. A grandfather, Andrew H. Schmalz, was a member of 
the Board of Directors of the Oakridge Cemetery Association 
when the articals of incorporation were filed in 1920. When 
the association reorganized in 1966 Joyce became the secret- 
ary and treasurer. She has served since then maintaining the 
family tradition of service to the cemetery. Since this is 
all without pay makes her work aill the more commendable. 

-Paul B. Dennis 


In 1947 Joyce was instrumental in organizing the Princeton 
Township Girls 4-H Club, the Princeton Livewires. She has 
been an officer for several club offices, some county wide. 
She has received many honors for "cooking demonstrations" 
and "dress revue" (sewing). Joyce has received national 
honors through "public relation" work. 

In 1962 Joyce.was active in bringing a-grade school to 
Princeton. (At that time there were 538 eligible voters- 
she formed a 5 man committee to get every person possible 
to the polls- the committee got all but 3!) She has worked 
for the school system for many years, retiring in 1995. 
Joyce was vice-president of the first North Scott P.T.A. 

Through much correspondence to the Iowa State Commerce 
Commission, State Legislature and the United Telephone Sys- 
tem, Joyce and her husband Earl got the choice of private 
phone lines for the Princeton and LeClaire area. 

In the 1970's, Joyce and Earl were very active in the "West 
Scott Baseball League", and were instrumental in the planning 
of the first Little League Tournament in Princeton. 

Joyce was active for over 10 years with the Princeton Days 
Committee, serving as Chairman of committee and Chairman of 
the Parade at various times. Joyce and Earl have also been 
honored as Grand Marshals of the Princeton Days parade. 

When Joyce became the Virgil Grissom School secretary, she 
joined the I.jA.E.0O.P. She has been on the State Board and 
has helped edit the quarterly newspaper and attended the 2nd 
National Convention for the Iowa Association of Educational 
Office Personal. She has also been a secretary of this state 
organization. 

Joyce and Earl have been Democrat Central Committee Reps. 
from Princeton for a number of years. 

Joyce is also active in the Zion Lutheran Church, Princeton 
Lioness, LeClaire Eastern Star, Grassy Lane Club. In 1981 
she started the "Princeton Santa" Group to help our needy. 


Joyce and Earl dtre currently working with state legislation 
to strengthen Iowa laws to make sure all motorists cain prove 
financial responsibidity. 


Joyce and Earl celebrated their 45%h wedding anniversary in 
1996. They are the parents of three sons and have 6 grand- 
children. 


-~Penelope Miller 
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"She is always...on the lookout for something she can do to help 
make someone else's life a little bit better." is an exerpt from 
The North Scott Press dated June 20, 1990. This quote is describ- 
ing the "always-giving" Joyce Brockhouse who we've all come to : 
know through her gracious gifts throughout the years. Whether = 
was a chocolate cake for the elementary school's bake sale or 

just a comforting smile and visit at a nursing home, she's always 
been there to help. It seems she always has time to help someone 
in some way. She has taken each of her six grandchildren to : 
different places across the United States explaining the historical 
values to each one. Whenever an election was near (whether school 
Or political), you could always count on Joyce reminding you to 
"Get. out and vote!”"™. She has done this for years. This year she 
received an invitation to Bill Clinton's inauguration. 7 

Joyce, herself, is afflicted with scleroderma, a disease which 
affects the internal organs. But this doesn't keep Joyce from 
contributing her help to others. A good example is Joyce's help 
to a Princeton woman who has been diagnosed with olivotontocerre- 
bellar atrophy (a degeneration of the cerebellum which controls the 
body's balance and position). Joyce has contacted the woman's 
husband's insurance company, the Princeton Lions Club, and the 
Zion Lutheran Church to obtain the following items for her: a ramp, 
a motorized chair, hand rails, visiting nurses service, and just 
recently, had the lifeline service installed for her. 


-David Fanning 
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li New law targets 
uninsured motorists 


By Kathie Obradovich 


QUAD-CITY TIMES 
Dés Moines Bureau 


“DES MOINES — A grand- 
mother’s insistence that others 
should be spared the problems her 
family suffered when her grandson 

hit by a uninsured driver was 
rewarded Friday. 

Gov. Terry Branstad signed into 
law a bill requiring all drivers to 
carry proof they can pay for an 
accident. But Joyce Brockhouse of 
LeClaire, who worked tirelessly for 

ssage of the bill, was present 
Only in the memories of her family. 
She died April 7. 
ae think it was her legacy, after 
Tommy was hurt so bad, to make 
something positive,” Joyce’s daugh- 
ter, Rhonda Brockhouse, said. Her 


tha 











son, Tom Brockhouse, was driving 
his grandparents’ car on July 7, 


1993, when he was struck by pick- 


up truck without insurance. The 


Brockhouse’s insurance paid for 
more than $100,000 in medical costs. 


Joyce and Earl Brockhouse con- 
tacted Quad-City area lawmakers to 


work for legislation to require all 


drivers to assume financial respon- 


sibility for accidents. They contin- 
ued to work on the bill, writing let- 
ters, making phone calls and send- 
ing many e-mails. 


After a failed attempt last year, 


Rep. Clyde Bradley, R-Camanche, 
won passage of a bill that requires 
police officers to ask during traffic 
stops for a “proof of financial lia- 
bility card.” That might include an 
insurance card, bond insurance, 
security insurance or self-insur- 
ance. 

Current law requires drivers to 
be able to pay up to $40,000 for per- 
sonal injury and $15,000 property 
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Grandmother’s legacy lives on 


damage. Drivers who do not comply 
could have their license and regis- 
tration suspended, but only after an 
accident. 

Branstad credited Bradley for 
working out a difficult compromise 
with insurance companies, who 
opposed a previous bill for manda- 
tory insurance. 

“This is what I like to call govern- 
ment at its best, when citizens have 
a concern and there’s a problem 
and we're able through the legisla- 
tive process to try to address it.” 

“I think this brings a lot of clo- 
sure for the Brockhouses,” Bradley 
said. “They waited a lot of years for 
it 

The bill does not require insur- 
ance, and it won’t stop some drivers 
from tempting fate. But, Earl Brock- 
house says, “I guess the bottom line 
is, if this bill prevents one accident 
from happening like this, it’s worth 
it; 
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@ Princeton woman 
takes GTE to task: 
wants EAS to Eldridge 


by Scott Campbell 

Okay, Princeton and LeClaire area resi- 
dents, now’s your chance to dial up a winner, 
at least if you can afford an extra 34 cents on 
your monthly phone bills. 

Thanks to the relentless efforts of a 
Princeton woman, residents of those two river 
communities, along with rural residents who 
have a 289 telephone prefix, will have the 
opportunity to approve a two-way EAS (ex- 
tended area service) route that would abolish 
long distance charges on calls to Eldridge, 
Long Grove and Park View. 

In essence, if the measure is approved, it 
would simply be a local call between Princeton, 
LeClaire and Eldridge. No longer would resi- 
dents have to dial one, plus the area code, to 
communicate with friends, businesses and 
local schools. 

In addition, the same would be true with 
customers of the 285 exchange, as Central 
Scott Telephone officials are more than will- 
ing to grant the EAS, at no extra charge, to 








their customers. 

If that happens, it would mean North Scott 
students attending either the high school or 
junior high could call home, no matter where 
they lived in the district, without it being a 
long distance phone call. 

“T’ ve been working on this for the last 10 to 
15 years,” said Norm Harvey, CST general 
manager. “It’s been hard because GTE (the 
company that serves the 289 exchange) doesn’t 
want to provide any more EAS. 

“Granted, it could be a problem for them 
because they are so large considering all the 
exchanges they have in Iowa, and it could 
amount to thousands of dollars for them if they 
had to offer EAS all over the country.” 

GTE provides both local and long-distance 
telecommunications products and services to 
approximately 260,000 customers in 300 com- 
munities across Iowa. 

“We’ ve had continuous requests from our 
customers,” said Harvey, “especially the ones 
who have kids in school, along with farmers 
who do business in both areas. There’s no 
question that we support this plan wholeheart- 
edly.” 

What Harvey couldn’t accomplish, Joyce 
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9 Calls between Princeton, Eldridge 
@ could soon be local connection 
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nightmare, after almost single-handedly waging a war to abolish the long distance 


barriers between Princeton and Eldridge. NSP Photo by Scott Campbell 
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Hirl apparently has. She’s the Princeton woman 
who single-handedly took on GTE, and never 
gave in. 

As a result of her efforts, phone customers 
in the 289 exchange will soon be receiving a 
ballot in the mail from GTE. In order for GTE 
to grant the EAS, 65 percent of the ballots 
returned must be in favor of the request. 

“Tt’s been a long road, but I feel confident 
I’m going to get this thing changed,” said Hirl. 
“All I know is that I’ ve been telling everybody 
to make sure they check their mail and return 
their ballots.” ~ 

For Hirl, the balloting process is the culmi- 
nation of a year-long battle with GTE, al- 
though she first became concerned with the 
phone situation several years ago. 

“The first time I started thinking about this 
was back in the 1980s when my stepdaughter 
was in school at North Scott,” said Hirl. “One 
of the school buses crashed and we had no idea 
where she was. She wasn’t able to call home 
because it was a long distance charge. 

“Back then, I asked how we could get the 
phone thing changed, but people told me I'd 





Dialing Up Dollars - The Eldridge Fire Department recently got a pean oe 


never get it passed.” 

Now, Hirl’s son goes to school in Eldridge. 
A year ago the issue resurfaced in the Hirl 
household, along with increased phone bills 
because of calls to school and friends. 

“Having children live in Princeton, and 
attend school in Eldridge, creates a large num- 
ber of long distance calls,” she said. “It also 
creates a safety matter, since our children are 
unable to call home from school unless a 
school staff member is present to override the 
block on long distance calls. 

“In addition, if children use the pay phone 
at school, they must have a large amount of 
change to call home, and if they call collect, 
someone must be present to accept the charges. 
With the EAS, children could call home and 
leave messages On answering machines con- 
cerning missing the bus, early dismissals, or if 
their event is running late.” 

Jim Pfaff, principal at Virgil Grissom El- 
ementary in Princeton, said he feels customers 
in the 289 phone exchange should consider 
the request. 

“Asa public official I can’t really come out 
and tell people to vote in favor of this thing, 
but I can strongly encourage them to consider 
it,” said Pfaff. “The posture I’ ve always taken 


Central Scott Telephone Company, Eldridge, and lowa Network Services, Inc. (INS), 
a telecommunications company. Norm Harvey (right), general manager of CST and 
president of INS, and Rusty Daniels (second from right), marketing representative for 
INS, each presented a $1,000 check to fire department members (I-r) Joe Geerts, Dave 
Ploess! (assistant chief) and Jerry Ridgeway, to be used toward the purchase of a new 
fire truck. Harvey, who served on the fire department from 1962-78, was instrumental 
in securing the INS donation through the network's Charity Grant Program. 


Haycraft: ‘Eldridge is growing 
and we need to keep up’ 


FIRE 


continued from page | 

but said the Eldridge department felt it should 
provide its services for free. He also 
downplayed the number of frivolous calls. 

“There are a number of calls that aren’t 
really necessary — broken fingers, cuts, etc.,” 
he said. “Butitisn’tabig problem. In addition, 
no 911 call is frivolous.” 

The number of trucks owned by the El- 
dridge department was questioned by 
Strazewski. The department has five vehicles: 
two pumpers, a tanker, an emergency van and 
a quick-attack, multi-purpose mini-pumper. 
Strazewski said maybe the department could 
cut down on vehicles. 

Haycraft said Eldridge actually has fewer 


trucks than similar size comm 
WJ/alL. 







"We give unpaid help 24-hours a day, seven — 


days a week, and our equipment expenses are 
a hell of a lot higher. It’s still the cheapest 
route for the taxpayers to go.” 

No action was taken at the meeting, but 
with a budget deadline of March 15 the city 
will have to decide relatively quickly how 
much money to give to the fire department. 

“T hear some concern about trying to do too 
much too soon (for the department),” Roesler 
said. “I think wé may need to find a short-term 
solution.” 

Both Dockery and Haycraft said putting 
off the increased funding now will make it 
more difficult for the department to maintain 
a state of readiness, both now and in the future. 

“We're a growing city, and we have to keep 
up,” Haycraft said. MESS s some room to 
bude Ne’re not talking a 
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EAS plan draws support from cities, schools _ . 


is that a long distance phone call can create an 
artificial barrier between communities. 

“Since I live in Eldridge, I know that I’ve 
had to call home once in a while, and can 
certainly understand the situations that moth- 
ers and fathers find themselves in. It can be 
difficult when you need to make long distance 
phone calls to carry on your daily life.” 

Some of that difficulty would be erased 
with the approval of the EAS, and it would be 
relatively inexpensive. Residential customers 
would see an increase of 34 cents per month, 
while businesses would pay an additional 68 
cents. 

“We're already paying for EAS to the 
Davenport exchange,” said Hirl, “and that’s 
costing us $4.38 per month. “T think an in- 
crease of 34 cents to be able to call Eldridge is 
a bargain.” 

As a result of the EAS to Davenport, 289 
prefix customers can already make local calls 
to communities such as Montpelier, Blue 
Grass, Buffalo, Maysville and Mt. Joy. 

Last February, Hirl began her official battle 
to get the EAS to Eldridge. 

“T talked to the city clerk at Princeton about 
the problem, and she told me a petition was 
needed,” said Hirl, “but that no one had ever 
stepped forward.” 

For Hirl, those were fighting words, and 
she personally accepted the challenge. 

First, she contacted GTE and requested 
procedure guidelines as to how to get the EAS 


approved. She said GTE officials have been 


cooperative, but not overly. 

“IT don’t think they’re too happy about 
this,” she said. “I think they see it as a loss of 
money, and they don’t want it (EAS).” 

For starters, Hirl had to circulate a petition 
requesting the EAS among 289 prefix custom- 
ers. According to the procedures she needed to 
have the petition signed by 15 percent of the 
subscribers from the 289 exchange. 

“I wrote up the petition and got busy,” said 
Hirl. “I took it to Slagle’s in LeClaire, the 
churches in both Princeton and LeClaire, and 
went around town. The kicker was that the 
only people who could sign it were the ones 


who had their names on the monthly bills, 


which meant just one person per family. 

“I needed 15 percent, but got 34 percent. I 
got 602 signatures, and only two people told 
me no.” 


She made copies of the petition, filed it at 


Princeton City Hall, and on March 25 mailed 
itto GTE. Three days later she received a letter 
from GTE that said her fkelucst had been 
denied. 

“I couldn’t believe it,” said Hirl. “I was 
terribly disappointed. [had spent all that time 
getting the signatures, then they simply pushed 
a button and told me no.” 

The reason GTE turned down the request 
was because the 289 exchange didn’t meet the 
requirements established by the Iowa Utilities 
Rules. According to those rules there must be 
an average of five calls per month, per access 
line, and 50 percent of the customers must 
place at least two calls per month to the pro- 
posed EAS (285) exchange. 

By pushing a button, GTE officials de- 
termined that in the months of October, No- 
vember and December 1995, 27 percent of the 
289 accounts called the 285 exchange two or 
more times, and 289 customers made an aver- 
age of three calls per month. 

However, those figures didn’t include calls 
made through other long distance carriers, 
such as MCI, Sprint or AT&T. 

Hirl refused to take no for an answer. 
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should be receiving ‘hein pallc 
EAS, Exact. aN Service 


return their ballots to GTE,” said | 
“If they have any questions they should call re 
the lowa Utilities Board (1-515-281-5979).”. 

If the 289 customers approve the re- |. 
quest, Conrad said he thinks GTE could . 
have the EAS in place within 30 days, 

“Not knowing for sure what Eldridge 
has in place, as far as equipment, it’shardto | , 
say when this would be implemented,” said 
Conrad. “But, I’d say it would be feasible | 
for us to have it done within 30 days.” 

Norm Harvey, general manager of Cen- ie 
tral Scott Telephone, in Eldridge, said his | 
company would be beat in less than a |: 
week. 


On April 30, 1996, she wrote a letter to the 
Iowa Utilities Board and asked for their help. . 
She detailed what had transpired with GTE, . 
described her frustrations, and explained her - 
main purpose was because of the North Scott ; 
School District. 

“Times have changed, * she wrote. “The 
number one reason we’ re doing this is for the = 
safety of our children. Their school district is ; © 
long distance, which no school district should 
be. This has been a problem since 1959 when ; 
the school district was formed. Please help us _ 
help our children to be able to call home before 
a crisis happens.” reget 

On June 4 Hirl received a letter fom Joan » 
Rotert, a utility analyst for the utilities board. 
In her letter, Rotert said that GTE did follow + 
the rules established by the board, and had | 
done their part. She also said that the board, in . 

a few cases, has allowed a waiver to the rule © 
that establishes the usage guideline if there is , 
a sufficient showing of community interest. 

For Hirl, those last words were a ray of 
hope. She spent the summer collecting letters ; 
from the LeClaire and Princeton city councils, 5 
Pfaff, and area businesses. 

On Oct. 17 she mailed the letters, along 
with an official waiver request, to Raymond ; 
Vawter, executive secretary of the lowa Ooh 
ties Board. 

Two weeks later she received a phone Sle 
from Ed Schalk of the utilities board, instruct- 
ing her to send copies of all her community . " 
correspondence to GTE officials. . 

Finally, on Nov. 26, Hirl received word 
that the waiver had been granted, and that 
GTE has been notified to begin initiating the 
customer survey process to establish one-way 
extended area service between the LeClaire/ _ 
Princeton exchange and the Eldridge exchange = 
of Central Scott Telephone Company. sae 

Last month GTE officials notified Hirl that _ 
ballots would be mailed to customers on Feb. ~ 
21, and now, the decision as to whether or not 
the EAS is spent lies in the hands of those - 
customers. 
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@ Calls between 
Princeton, Eldridge 


will soon be local 


by Scott Campbell 
The people of Princeton and LeClaire have 
spoken, and as a result it will be a lot cheaper 





ELDRIDGE, IOWA 


to do their talking in the future. 

Thanks to the efforts of Princeton resident 
Joyce Hirl, and the more than 1,000 GTE 
customers who voted to approve a two-way 
EAS (extended area service) route, the long 
distance phone barriers will soon come tum- 
bling down between the two river communi- 
ties and Eldridge, Long Grove and Park View. 

Forget dialing "1". Don’t hassle with the 


VOLUME 30, NUMBER 14 


area code. And yes, keep your money in your 
pocket. Scott County residents with a 289 
telephone prefix have dialed up a winner. 

Hirl, who has only been home four days in 
the past month while dealing with the deaths 
of her mother and brother in Florida, finally 
received some good news upon her return 
home Monday morning. 

“This is the first piece of good news I’ve 


North Scott Edition - 4 Sections, 80 Pages 
National Edition - 1 Section, 36 Pages 


75¢ 


Home Delivery 46¢ — 


Princeton toll barrier comes tumbling down 


hadina month,” said Hirl, who single-handedly 
spearheaded the campaign petitioning GTE to 
put the issue to a vote. “I should really be more | 
excited than I am, but considering the month | 
I’ve had it’s tough. I just hope GTE doesn’t 
drag its feet in getting this implemented.” 


PHONES 


continued on page 17 











No date set 


PHONES 


continued from Page 1 


Charles Bruggemann, GTE’s area man- 
ager Of customer operations, said it’s uncer- 
tain when the long distance charges will be 


dropped. 


“We don’t have a date at this time,” he said 
Tuesday. “By law, we have up to two years to 
implement the service. We will begin working 
with Central Scott Telephone (which serves 


a time 


the Eldridge exchange) to determine 
€ and implementation date. 


: “We'll have to do some planning and en- 
&ineering to see what is g0ing to be required to 
get this done. We’ll most definitely have to get 


the equipment ordered.” 


CST general manager Norm Harvey was 
out of town Tuesday, but has Stated in the past 
that his company has long been an advocate of 


Support Princeton- 


Editor: 

For nearly a year I have been working 
for "the safety of our children," to request 
that calls between the LeClaire/Princeton 
_ 289 exchange and the Eldridge 285 ex- 
change be added to the EAS (extended area 
service). Many children in the Princeton 
area attend school in Eldridge and some in 
Eldridge attend school in Princeton. This 
creates a communication problem for chil- 
dren to call home. 

With our growing community, many 
businesses and _ farmers in the 
LeClaire/Princeton area do business with 
Eldridge. This also creates many long dis- 
tance calls between these communities. 

In an effort to get this changed, I have 
requested, with support from the city of 
LeClaire and the city of Princeton and 
many businesses and farmers from our 
community, a waiver with the Iowa Utili- 
ties Board. The waiver was to continue on 
with balloting. The waiver was granted on 
Nov. 26, 1996. 


tor EAS route 


an EAS route 
Change and the 


Service in less than a week 


needed to implement the EAS. 


returned,” said Bruggemann. 


communities across Iowa. 


LeClaire EAS vote 


GTE has informed me the ballots for the 
EAS (extended area service) to the 285 ex- 
change, Eldridge, Long Grove and Park 
View, will be mailed out Feb. 2] , 1997; and 
we only have a few days to return our 
votes. | 

GTE has also informed me of the cost 
increase to your monthly EAS (extended 
area Service) charge. The cost increase for a 

residential line will be 34 cents and for a 
business line 68 cents. This means unlim- 


ited calls to the 285 exchange, Eldridge, 


Long Grove and Park View. 

I'm writing this to inform the 
LeClaire/Princeton community of this im- 
portant vote. Please vote in favor of adding 
the 285 exchange to the LeClaire/Princeton 
EAS (extended area service). 

To complete the “safety of our children" 
I have contacted Central Scott Telephone 
Company for the request that the 285 ex- 
change be able to call the 289 exchange 
without being long distance also. 

-S- Mrs. Michael L. Hirl 
728 River Drive, Princeton ~ 


Letters to the Editor, and questions for The Answer Man are 


signed. Send them to: 


The North Scott Press, P.O. Box B, Eldridge, IA 52748 


or e-mail to: nspres 
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between the 285-prefix ex- 
289 exchange. He said his 
company could be Teady to implement the 


_ GTE mailed out 2,225 ballots to customers 
in the 289 prefix area, and 76 percent of the 
1,374 returned ballots favored the 34-cents- 
Per-month rate increase to implement the ser- 
vice. An approval margin of 65 percent was 


“That’s a pretty good percentage of ballots 
only get about 50 percent. We have a lot of 


GTE Provides both local and long-distance 
service telecommunications products and ser- 
vices to approximately 260,000 Customers in 








M Princeton woman 
dials up rare Success 


By Doug Schorpp 
QUAD-CITY TIMES 





PRINCETON, Iowa — Joyce Hirl’s long- 


distance call finally has been answered. 

The Princeton woman just hopes she’s 
not put on hold for too long before resi- 
dents here can call the nearby communi- 
ties of Eldridge, Long Grove and Park 
View without paying long-distance rates. 

For Hirl, it’s a safety issue, not a way to 
save money. 

Ever since area schools consolidated to 
form the North Scott School District in the 
late 1950s, telephone service between 
towns has been a problem, Hirl said. 

Students calling home have problems 
because they have to use telephone calling 
cards, use lots of coins at a phone booth or 
have to call home collect if someone is 
home to take the call, Hirl said. 

Thanks to her efforts, an Extended Area 
Service, or EAS, plan will be adopted by 
long-distance carrier GTE. Of 2,200 bal- 
lots sent to residents of Princeton and 
LeClaire, 1,374 were returned. Some 1,107 
residents voted in favor of the plan, with 
316 votes against it. | 

The Iowa Utility Board states that 65 
percent of the customers must vote in 
favor of the new service. Seventy-six per- 
cent voted yes in the recent election, 
which means the service must be imple- 
mented within two years, hopefully 
sooner. 

“This is definitely a trend. There is a lot 
of demand, based on school consolida- 
tions,” said Charles Bruggemann, GTE’s 
area manager of customer operations. 
‘Historically, they do not pass.” 

Hirl led the effort to get petitions 
signed, allowing the question to be put 
before GTE customers in the 289 prefix 
area of Princeton and LeClaire. 





North Scott phone | 
worries may end soon 


a 


I just wish (the 
plan would be 
enacted) tomor- 
row. ... I just 
hope they move 
it along before 
two years. My 
main concern is that students 
can call home without prob- 
lems.” 


JOYCE HIRL 
Princeton resident 


West Liberty Telephone Co. in Cedar 
County enacted EAS service from West 
Liberty and West Branch to Iowa City in 
the fall of 1996. | 

There, callers are charged $5 per month. 
The plan first did not pass in 1991, but in 
1995 more than 85 percent of the people 
voted for it. | 

The Illinois Commerce Commission, or 
ICC, has taken the stance that “cost- 
causers should be cost-payers” when it 
comes to long-distance telephone calls, the 
ICC’s David Farrell said. Geneseo (Ill.) 
Telephone Company did away with EAS to 
the Illinois Quad-Cities and the Reynolds 
(Ill.) Telephone Company followed suit. 

Because of. the interest shown in 
Eldridge, GTE will study the new plan as 
a two-way service. That would have to be 
approved by Scott Central Telephone Co.., 
which serves Eldridge. General manager 
Norm Harvey has said his company would 
be willing to approve such a plan. 

“T just wish (the plan would be enacted) 
tomorrow,” Hirl said. “I am very pleased. 
I just hope they move it along before two 


_ Under the new plan, callers there will m years. My main concern is that strdents 
pay an additional 34 cents a month. The ~ can call home without problems.” ™* 
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They just can’t “leaf” well enough alone. 

Volunteers for Eldridge’s Trees Forever 
will be out in force again this year to continue 
their campaign to beautify the community. 
Anyone wishing to help with the planting is 
asked to be at Sheridan Meadows Park at 8 
a.m. on Saturday, April 26. For more informa- 
tion about the planting project, call asnaee 


Altenhofen, 285-4672, Dorothy Beck, 285- 
4016 or Molly Hart, 285-8383. 
As part of the event, Mayor Brian Roesler 


will greet volunteers and present the Trees 


Forever group with a Tree City USA Award 
for 1996. Eldridge is one of 103 lowacommu- 


‘nities to receive the award, jointly presented 
spy the National Arbor Day Foundation, the 


Princeton Community Center 
could move back ‘downtown’ 


by Tory Brecht 

The days of ariver front community ceriter 
in Princeton may be coming back. 

Mayor Dave McLaughlin said the city coun- 
cil will vote Thursday on whether to purchase 
the Boll’s General Store on River Drive and 
renovate it for a larger ipo ac for 
residents’ use. 

Currently, the community centeris on 1Hi gh- 
way 61 and is shared by the fire department 
and city garage. 

“It’s too small to suit our needs,” 
McLaughlin said. The city has collected 
$300,000 in bonds for the new center, two new 
bays for the fire station and an addition to city 
hall. 

What is ironic about the move to Boll’s is 
it is the site of the former city community 
center in the 1930s and *40s. 

“When I was young, they used to hold 
dances up there, as well as wrestling meets and 
free movies,” McLaughlin said. 


The first step will be to renovate the first 
floor so the building can be used for weddings, 
meetings of the Rebekkah Lodge, the Lions 
Club and Girl Scout and Boy Scout meetings. 

At some point, McLaughlin said, he would 


like to see the upstairs, which features a stage 


and basketball court, renovated to bring back 
the glory days of the community center. 
Originally, the city’s intention was to ex- 
pand the current community center, but with 
Boll’s owner Merlyn Boll planning on retiring 
this summer, the special committee appointed 
to study the expansion recommended pur- 
chasing the old store. The committee passed 
the recommendation 9-1 at a recent meeting. 
i Now the ball is in the court of the city 


_ eguncil, which McLaughlin believes will OK 


the p plan. 


. “I’m 99 percent sure it’s going to pass,” he 


said. 


Renovation of the first floor should take six . 


to 10 months, the mayor said. 


Pony Express Riders raise $280,000 for Easter Seals 


The Pony Express Riders of lowa galloped 
headlong toward Des Moines and 30 years of 
success on March 28 and 29, as they cel- 
ebrated three decades of raising money for 
~ Easter Seals’ Camp Sunnyside. Pony Express 
riders delivered more than $280,000 to the 
Easter Seal Society of Iowa as the finale of 
their two-day horseback relay along:11 ccm 
crisscrossing the state. 

The Pony Express Riders of Iowa is a 
nonprofit organization that was founded to} 


raise funds for Easter Seals’ Camp Sunnyside, 
which is an accessible camp for children and 
adults that is located in Des Moines. 

Virgil Lund of Blue Grass, Pony Express 


chairperson for Scott County, says that the 


overall success of the organization would not 
be possible without the generosity of others. 
“These volunteers do a great job of putting 


- on fund-raising events all year long, and today 


we see the tremendous results of their efforts,” 


‘ Lund said. “I’m proud of the people of Iowa." 







Iowa Department of Natural Resources and 


the Iowa Urban and Community Forestry 
Council. 

Trees Forever committee members include 
Donnie and Lorene Altenhofen, Dorothy Beck, 
Mary Arnold, Molly Hart, Kim Wilkins, Steve 
Puls, Roger Rock, Jeff Newmeister, Roger 
Kirby, and chairperson Marilyn McCammant. 

McCammant said that this year’s planting 
project is being made possible through a $1,500 
grant from Mid-American Energy (through 
Trees Please) and $1,000 from Iowa Electric 
Services, Inc. (Trees Forever). Matching funds 
were provided by the Aid Association for 
Lutherans, Firstar Moonlight Chase, North 
Scott Kiwanis and Eldridge Park Board and 
the City of Eldridge. 


MEDICAL GROUP 
of Eldridge 


(formerly North Scott Medical Center) 


We are now accepting new patients by 
appointment. Specializing in Family Medicine, 
Genesis Medical Group of Eldridge is a 
participating provider of Medicare. 


John Barker, M.D. 
251 South 14th Avenue 
Eldridge 


Call (319) 285-7521 to schedule an appointment. : 








Areas selected for planting include Sheri- 
dan Meadows, Centennial and Elmegreen 
parks. Some replanting also will be done at 
North Scott schools to replace trees that have 
died. 

This is the sixth year for the Trees Forever 
program in Eldridge, according to Mc- 
Cammant. Since 1992, more than 300 trees 
have been planted in the community throug 
the program, which is offered through the 
Iowa Natural Heritage Foundation and spon- 
sored by Iowa utility companies. 

McCammant emphasizes that there’s more 
to Trees Forever than putting some tree roots 











in the ground, however. “We want everyone 
fo think of long-range planning, of how totake . 


care of the trees in years to come,” she said. 
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Suiters enjoy 


@ Mississippi River 
provides year-round 


‘entertainment’ 


by Scott Campbell 

Like a lighthouse beacon that signals safe 
harbor to sea-going sailors, so stands the house 
overlooking the Mississippi River just south 
of Princeton, at least if you’re a member of the 
Steve Suiter family. 

For Steve Suiter, there’s no place like home. 

As far as Suiter and his young family are 
concerned there’s nothing better than life along 
the river between Princeton and LeClaire. 
More specifically, life is pretty darn good in 
the house at 1302 Highway 67. After all, it’s 
been in the Suiter family since 1948. 

Like a lighthouse beacon calls home those 
wayward sailors, so did that house come call- 
ing to Steve Suiter. 

Steve’s dad, Glen, built and designed the 
1,200-square-foot, two-bedroom home in 
1948. The family lived there until Steve was 5 
years old, and then Glen built another home 
just four houses down the road. When the 
family moved downstream, Steve’s grand- 
mother took up residence in the original home. 

When his grandmother died in 1984, Steve, 
who was still single, contemplated moving 
“back home.” 

“T never really planned to come back and 
live in this house,” said Steve. “I had been 
renting a house in LeClaire for five years and 
at one time I came very close to building a 
home on dad’s river lot about a mile south of 
here. 

“Basically, that plan never came to frui- 
tion. In 1984, when you weighed the odds of 

new construction ona vacant loton the Missis- 
Sippi, you weren’t talking about any bargain 
_ prices. That made.-this house look like a pretty 
good d 
~ Steve moved back “home” and two years 
later he and Ann were married. As it turns out, 
he made a wise choice. 

“This house, with it’s large front yard and 
its distance to the highway, is much more 
conducive to raising children,” said Steve. “It 
would have been extremely difficult to raise 
three kids just 25 feet from the Mississippi.” 

The Suiter home was a comfortable place 
for the first seven years of Steve and Ann’s 
marriage. There was plenty of room for the 
happy couple and their two sons, Philip, now 
10, and Zach, 7. 

But then came Scott, now 4, and things 
changed. 

“We knew we had to do something,” said » 
‘Ann. “We kept going up and down the river 
but couldn’t find another lot or home with a 


River View - Steve and Ann Suiter 
stand infront of their remodeled river view 
home along Highway 67 just south of 
Princeton. The original home (right) was 
designed by Steve's dad in 1948. With the 


birth. of Steve and Ann's third child in 
1992, the 1200-square-foot home wasn't 
large enough, so they doubled the living 
space by adding a new family room, 
master bedroom (over a new two-Car ga- 
rage), two bathrooms and a smaller bed- 


room. 
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river view. Itseemed like we kept running into 
dead ends with what we wanted to do.” 

After checking out their options the Suiters 
decided they were living in an ideal location, 
and remodeling their present home was the 
apparent answer to their problems. 

“We knew we wanted atwo-car garage and 
an extra bedroom,” said Ann, “and everything 


we did Brea from that simple goal.” 

“We contacted an architect who used to 
live in LeClaire and who was a very close 
family friend of my dad’s,” added Steve. “He 
came in and gave us some options. 

“We talked about adding a second floor 
onto the current house, or building west from 
the back of the house. Eventually, my father- 


AACA 


in-law won out, and he suggested going out 


-over the top of the driveway to the north. We 


had three different concepts, and we probably 
chose the most expensive one.” 
Steve contacted Tom Rogers, a Princeton 


SUITERS es 
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continued from page 19 


contractor, to do the work, and then the fun 
really began. 

While the finished product is something to 
behold, the remodeling road wasn’t without 
its bumps along the way. 

“We started on Halloween, and didn’t fin- 
ish until May 15 (1993), nine months later,” 
said Ann. “We had three children sleeping in 
one very small bedroom, and the baby’s chang- 
ing table was in the living room.” 

“In view of the fact that the garage and 
parking area were torn up for more than three 
months during the winter, and that the en- 
trance to our home wasn’ texactly easy, I think 
it would’ ve been better to rent an apartment,” 
added Steve. “As it was, Ann was out of the 
house for only two nights, and I never left.” 

“One morning I crossed paths with the 
Carpet installer,” said Ann. “He asked me who 
was moving the baby grand piano, and I said, 
‘I'm not.’ I packed up, left, and went to my 
mom’s for two days. That was one of the most 
trying times.” 3 

In the end, the Suiters ended up with ariver 
front showplace. By adding 1,200 square feet, 
they doubled their living space. Not only did 

- they gain a master bedroom and a two-car 
___ Barage, but also added a picturesque family 
room, a new bedroom for Zach and Scott, two 
bathrooms and an entire new entrance to the 
home, complete with foyer. 

“In the old house we didn’t have any type 
of foyer,” said Steve. “When someone would 
come into the house they’d have a full view of 
the living room, dining room and kitchen. One 
of our goals was to get a foyer that would serve 

as a transition into the main house.” 

: Previously, the Suiters entered the home 
from the north, after climbing a set of outdoor 
steps. Now, the entry-way is from the east, and 
visitors step into an open foyer before climb- 
ing the steps to the new family room. 

And, what a family room! What a spec- 

tacular view! 

Actually, the view from any room in the 

Suiter house is spectacular. Whether you’re in 


EE 


Scene Living - Steve, Ann and Scott Suiter sit in the new 
family room overlooking the Mississppi River, while a barge heads: 
upstream in the background. The entire east side of the Suiter 


the original living room, new family room, or 
new master bedroom, you have an unob- 
structed view of the river. In fact, the entire 
east side of the home is practically all glass. 

“Everything my dad did always had glass, 


_ and the entire east side was 100 percent glass 


on the original home,” said Steve. “We just 
continued that concept.” 

Building the new addition wasn’t the only 
decision that the Suiters struggled with. There 
was also the issue of whether to replace other 
windows, and then, what about siding. 

“We had aluminum siding on the new 
section and wood on the old,” said Steve. 
“Also, the windows on the east side were 
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There's nothing like living in Princet 
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deteriorating, so we ended up siding and re- 
windowing the entire house. It was 16 below 
zero when we put in the new windows.” 

Now, it seems the Suiters have the perfect 
life. A beautiful home overlooking the Missis- 
sippi River, anda stake inacommunity they’ ve 
come to love and cherish. 

“Yes, the view of the river is breath-tak- 
ing,” said Steve, “and that view is constantly 


changing with each change of season. During. 


the summer you are constantly entertained as 
barges come right up along the shore. 

“But you know, even if the river wasn’t 
there, or our view was obstructed, I think I 
would have a difficult time living in a town 


home features large windows, to better enjoy the beauty of 
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other than Princeton. To me, living inP 
is like living in a resort communi 
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Kids’ activity packets =— 
Looking for ideas to help your children 
Cope with spring fever? Helpline for Parents is 
offering a free activity packet for parents. For 
the packet, or for information on nting 
concerns, please call the Helpline at (309) 
757-8555 or 1-800-433-6644. 





Water Park - The surging floodwaters of the M 
rolled over portions of River Drive in Princeton last weekend, 
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swallowing up the river front park. The crest was expected to 


Princeton plans ‘casual’ river celebration 





by Scott Campbell 

They won’t be dancing in the streets of 
Princeton this summer, but the community’s 
annual River Days celebration isn’t totally 
being sent down river. 

For 20 years the river community’s annual 
summer celebration has been a staple among 
rural Scott County community events, but 
such won’t be the case in 1997. 

Citing a lack of volunteers, and time for a 


Okay, Eldridge residents, mark Saturday, 
July 12 on your calendars. The tradition will 
continue, and there is definitely going to be an 
Eldridge Summer Festival. 

A committee of community residents has 
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change, the traditional two-day event has been 
downsized into a “casual afternoon of fun” 
along the river. 

“It’s going to be on a Sunday afternoon, 
after church,” said Penny Miller, who for 17 
years has served as secretary-treasurer of the 
event’s planning committee. “It’s going to be 
very casual. There will be no food vendors and 
no parade. We’re looking at having firemen’ s 
water fights and a children’s tractor pull.” 


been formed to organize the 1997 event, and 

they’ ve just begun the planning process. 
Details surrounding the “one day” festival 

will be announced in upcoming weeks. How- 
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reach the Princeton/LeClaire area around April 18 at a height of 
15 feet, which is 4 feet above flood stage. 


NSP Photo by Tory Brecht 





Miller said the Princeton Lions Club is still 
planning on holding its pancake breakfast on 
Sunday morning, June 29, and the Princeton 
Fun Run is also scheduled for that morning. 

However, that’s all that will remain the 
same. River Drive won’t be lined with ven- 
dors and there will be no local entertainment 


PRINCETON 


continued on page 12 


Yes, Eldridge will have a Summer Festival 


ever, any community organization interested 
in using the festival as a fund-raiser is asked to 
contact Jeff Martens (285-8111) prior to Tues- 
day, May 14. 
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™@ Council questions 


city clerk's performance 


by Tory Brecht 

The city clerk nameplate on the Walcott 
City Council table still says Brenda Arp, butat 
Monday night’s meeting, Arp was relegated - 
to the audience, on paid suspension, while city 
officials investigate alleged shoddy bookkeep- 
ing that left key bills unpaid. . 

Walcott Mayor Leon Downing said there is 
no evidence of any wrongdoing as far as funds 
being misappropriated; but Arp will remain 
on suspension until a state auditor balances 
the city’s books. The city council will then 
decide whether to allow Arp back to work or 
to terminate her. 

Council member Jackie Huston, who along 
with member Sandra Liebbe make up the 
Policy and Administration Committee, inves- 
tigated Arp’s performance after 13 checks for 


more than $50,000 were found to be voided o 


ee 


outstanding. Among the checks never depos- 4 
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PRINCETON 

continued from page 1 
planned throughout the day. Instead, Miller 
said residents are being asked to plan family 
picnics down along the river. 

“Tn the past few years there just hasn't been 
much community interest in planning the 
event,” said Miller. “We need to get some 
young folks involved. I just don’t have the 
time anymore. 

“Personally, I see my own life changing. 
I’ve been doing this for 17 years and it’s time 
for me to be a grandmother. I now have 
grandkids and it’s time for me to play with 
them. I’m not burned out, but it’s time for a 


Princeton Is already planning 
bash for summer of 2000 


change.” 

The annual event was started as a bicen- 
tennial event in 1976 by Dave McLaughlin 
and the late Joyce Brockhouse, and grew into 
a two-day festival that attracted as many as 
5,000 people. 

“T still think the community should have 
one of these celebrations, and I’ ll advocate for 
one as long as I’m alive,” said Miller. “I think 
every community should have one day where 
residents can stand up, be proud, and say hi to 
its neighbors.” - 

While the 1997 celebration will be a casual 
event, Miller said a committee has already 
been formed to plan a “big bash” for the 
summer of 2000. 
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OPINIONS...OURS... f 
North Scott will be toll-free 






for the first time in history 


Newsmaker of the (week, month, year) 
might well be Joyce Hirl of Princeton. 
Almost single-handedly, through her 
inspiration and commitment, she brought 
about the election through which GTE 
customers in Princeton-LeClaire agreed to a 
nominal charge (34-cents-per-month) to get 
toll-free calling between their exchange and 
Central Scott (Eldridge, Park View, 
Donahue and Long Grove). 

The expanded toll-free area was approved 
by 76 percent of the 1,374 who voted. 

When the change is implemented, that 
will be the first time since the North Scott 
School District was formed in 1956 that 
every junior high or high school student 
will be able to call home without paying 
toll. 

Does this make a difference? 

"Yes!" says North Scott High School 
principal Linda McClurg. “It will be very 
helpful. We have a lot of kids who call their 
parents or employers. If it's a toll call, they 
have to plan. For our school's sake and 
students' sakes, I'm most appreciate of the 
upcoming change.” 

Here's a little history, from the 600-page 
hardbound book, "Lines Between Two 


’ Rivers: A History of Telephony In Iowa," 


which Central Scott manager Norm Harvey 
gave us three years ago: * 

The Eldridge Mutual Telephone 
Company, incorporated in 1902 to serve the 
Eldridge and Donahue areas, merged with the 
Long Grove Telephone Company in 1957 
to form Central Scott Telephone Company. 

When North Scott High School opened 
in fall of 1958 there were four exchanges, 
with calls between them all being long 
distance: Central Scott, McCausland, Dixon 
and Princeton. 

The McCausland Telephone Company 
merged with Central Scott in 1979. Dixon 
blocked a merger with Central Scott in 
1983, but 11 years later, the companies 
agreed to wipe out toll charges between their 
customers. 

That left only the Princeton area as a 
long distance call for North Scott junior- 
and senior high students — and last week's 
vote signals the end of that. According to 
GTE's area manager, Charles Bruggemann, 
the company has up to two years to | 
implement the service, but let's nope it 
doesn't take that long. 

CST manager Harvey says it can be done 
in a relatively short time, and CST is 
willing and able to help. Sooner rather than 
later will be better for all, but the vote is 
irrevocable. 

Congratulations, Joyce Hirl! 


‘We knew you when —‘ 

"We knew you when" department: 

@ Inducted into the Iowa High School 
Athletic Association's Hall of Fame at this 
year's state tournament was former Lancer 
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by Bill Tubbs 








Todd Barry. Todd, personable and outgoing, 
taught PE at John Glenn Elementary in 
Donahue, and coached boys' basketball at 
North Scott High School from t974-76. 
When Linda and I lived on North Fifth 
Place, the Barrys lived in a duplex on the 
same block. 

Energetic and upward bound, Todd left to 
accept a head coaching job at Primghar, in 
northwest Iowa, and then Maurice-Orange 
City. In 14 years as a head coach, his 
basketball teams compiled a 203-96 record 
with back-to-back state titles in 1988-89. In 
1990, his team placed third and set several 
three-point records that still stand. | 

Todd is currently athletic director and 
basketball coach at Northwestem College in — 
Orange City, where he has a record of 133- 
72, three national tourney appearances and a 
national runner-up finish in 1992. 

@ Featured in a color picture on the 
cover of the statewide "Family Living” 
supplement to the Iowa Farm Bureau 
Spokesman, is Dr. Diane Noll of New 
London, in southeast Iowa, caring for 
Goldie, a rodeo horse. The daughter of Bill 
and Lois Schurr of rural LeClaire, Diane is a 
graduate of Pleasant Valley High School and 


' Iowa State University. 


A pretty and petite 4-H girl, Diane loved 
animals and loved the fair. During summers 
in 1979 and 1980, she did some writing for 
the NSP, and in fact, took most of the 
pictures for our fair issue in 1980. That was 
the year that the fair was touched by the - 
tragic deaths of the Schurrs' neighbors, 
Elmer "Pat" Claussen and his sons, Bill and 
Randy, from asphyxiation in a silo pit just 
a week before the fair opened. (The Claussen 
Memorial Building is in their honor.) 

Diane helped us provide complete and 
caring coverage of that tragedy, and later that 
year, assisted with a more in-depth story on 
the dangers of silo gasses for our October 
Pork Issue. 

Although Diane was a very capable 
writer, her first love was animals. Site defied _ 
the odds and graduated from vet school. And 
now, according to the Spokesman feature, 
the 15-year “veterinarian veteran" enjoys 
working 60-hour weeks. "It's exciting and 
each day offers something new," she said. 
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> LETTERS 
Viake vehicle insurance mandator ry 


| A meeting from 1-2:30 p.m. Saturday at Mississteee 
Bend Area Education Agency, 729 21st St. Bettendorf; 
will focus on the need in Iowa for strong mandator 'Y, 
vehicle insurance laws that are enforceable. The meet- 
ing is being headed by state Rep. Clyde Bradley and for 
mer Rep. Neil Harrison. £ 
Our personal experience has brought to our attén: 
tion the need for this law. Our grandson was ina néar 
fatal accident caused by an irresponsible, uninsuret 
driver. Our grandson's medical bills, which were. asti' On 
nomical, fell upon the family — the innocent victims 
— to pay. 
Iowa needs good tough laws to make all dri ivers on: 
lowa roads responsible for their motor vehicle travel. 
lowa is one of only eight states that does not require 
mandatory vehicle insurance responsibility. 
Iowans who have been victims of uninsured 
motorists or who are interested in changing laws.to 
require the mandatory vehicle insurance responsi il 
ity are encouraged to attend this meeting. ashe? 
% Earl and Joyce Brockho 1s e 

wis | Princeton, IoWa 
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No auto insurance required 
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Victims work to change law 


& In lowa, uninsured drivers 
can stick others with big bills 


By Doug Schorpp 
QUAD-CITY TIMES 


PRINCETON, Iowa — Sixteen-year-old Tom 
Brockhouse’s world changed forever July 7, 
1998, when the rural LeClaire teen-ager 
almost died after his car was struck by an 
uninsured motorist. 

Now 19, Tom was a promising athlete at 
North Scott High 


School when his car > INSIDE 

was struck in rural 

LeClaire as he was com- | What you can 

ing home from baseball | do to help 

practice. change the 
Doctors did not law: 2A 

expect him to live. He ‘ 

did. ney ae not eee What the 

him to walk again. He 

finished his high school | Stronger law 

career running track would 

and cross country. include: 2A 
But because the other 


driver, Robert Dale Scherer of rural Long 
Grove, had no insurance, more than $100,000 
in medical bills were absorbed by his family’s 
insurance company. 

Today, Tom is a sophomore engineering stu- 
dent at Iowa State University in Ames. And 
his grandparents are championing his cause 
to make sure uninsured motorists are held 








CONTRIBUTED PHOTO 
Earl and Joyce Brockhouse of Princeton, 
lowa, are working with state legislators to 
strengthen lowa laws to make sure all dri- 
vers can prove financial responsibility in 
case of an accident. Their grandson, Tom, 
nearly died in their vehicle, shown above, 
after being hit by an uninsured driver. 


accountable. Earl and Joyce Brockhouse of 
Princeton, whose car Tom was driving in the 
accident, are working with legislators to 
strengthen Iowa laws to make sure all 
motorists can prove financial responsibility, 
“We realized something had to be done,” 


— VICTIMS 
Please turn to Page 2A 
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Continued from Page 1A 


Joyce Brockhouse said. “It was appalling to 
know that Iowa was one of eight states that does 
not require vehicle insurance.” 

“What it boils down to is we have far too many 
irresponsible drivers driving on Iowa roads,” 
Earl Brockhouse said. “The person who hit 
(Tom) was totally irresponsible. He broke the 
law and had no insurance at all. 

“It puts a lot of burden on the people who are 
responsible. Had we not had excellent coverage 
on our car insurance, and had my son not had 
good medical insurance, they probably would 
have been destitute today.” 

After sharing their concerns with Rep. Clyde 
Bradley, R-Camanche, and former Rep. Neil Har- 
rison, a Republican who represented Davenport, 
Bradley introduced a bill last year that would 
have strengthened the law. The proposal never 
made it to the floor, in part, he said, because 
insurance companies opposed the concept. 


Industry opposition 


Bradley has refocused the bill that would 
require enforcement of a law already on the 
books that requires instant verification of finan- 
cial responsibility for all motorists. He hopes to 
propose the bill next month. 

Drivers are required to have some form of 
financial support in case of Teepe TER Ps 
an accident, usually through 
car insurance, bonding or in 
the case of large institu- 
tions, self-insurance. But 
enforcing the law is nearly 
impossible, especially before 
the driver is involved in an 
accident, Bradley said. 

Even though he no longer 
is a legislator, Harrison said 
he has stayed involved with 
the issue. An annual survey 
he conducted as a legislator 
showed 82 percent of respon- 
dents believe Iowa should 
have mandatory vehicle 
insurance. 

He said many in the insur- 
ance industry oppose the 
concept. 

“There is the perception 
that when you have mandatory auto insurance, 
insurance companies get people who are higher- 
risk drivers, people who are less responsible dri- 
vers,” he said. 

“Logically, revenues would decrease when you 
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have to address more claims.” 

Bob Skow, senior vice president for the Inde- 
pendent Insurance Agents of Iowa, opposes 
mandatory automobile insurance. 

“Every state that has passed such a law ends 
up having 


more unin- 
sured 


motorists,” 





he said. It makes 
A 1992 , ‘ttle 

study com- aks a littl 

missioned bit mad, 

by the Iowa 

Legislature people 

showed cant pay 

mandatory : 

motorist for their 

insurance is actions. 

counterpro- 

ductive and TOM BROCKHOUSE 

costly, he Accident victim 

said. It does 

not elimi- 


nate many uninsured motorists and the system 
to track down violators is expensive, he said. 

He acknowledges there is a problem and said 
he wants to see irresponsible drivers off the 
road. “But we’re always going to have a segment 
of the population that is not responding to a 
law,” Skow said. 

If the bill becomes law, “it is not going to stop 
everybody, but it will catch some of them. It 
probably will help in 3 or 4 percent of the cases.” 


Regrets 


Tom's father, Randy Brockhouse, said a civil 
suit was filed against the other driver, who even- 
tually was ticketed for failure to yield. But a 
week before the civil trial, Scherer filed for bank. 
ruptcy. “We couldn’t touch him” legally, Rand 
Brockhouse said. y 

“I just think it’s unfair our insurance 
raised,” he said. “But I thank God we Hades 
sured motorists and underinsured motorists 
coverage. It helped pay for the medica] Costs.” ; 

In an interview with the Quad-City Tim 
Thursday, Scherer said he had insurance on Ke 
other vehicles at the time of the accident, b iS 
had let insurance lapse on his pickup truck’ a 

Since the accident, he said he has dealt . i 
periods of depression and public Scrutiny ion 
people living in the North Scott School Dishone 
the same district where his children go to S host 
and he is an assistant wrestling coach cul 

He has many regrets. 
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WRep. Clyde Bradley, R-Camanche, and former 
Rep. Nell Harrison of Davenport will review a bill ; 
at strengthening a law to verify financial . 
responsibility for motorists. The two will host arvinfor- 
mational meeting from 1-2:30 p.m. Saturday atthe ~~" 


Mississippi Bend AEA administration office building, . 


729 21st St., Bettendorf. 


W Another legislative forum will be held at 10:45, 
am. Feb. 8 at the St. Ambrose University Libraryin 
Davenport. All local lowa legislators will attend. 


> COMPONENTS OF THE BILL 


| Victims fight for stron ger law 
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Proposed legislation to strengthen lowa’s Financial. « 
Responsibility Law would include: oar 
li Removal of motorist’s license plates during an’’*” 
accident or routine traffic stop when financial respon- 
sibility cannot be proven. Police would have the 

authority to remove the plates and issue a citation oF 
have the vehicle towed, depending on the driver's ~~ 


record. 


: 
motes uw 


soreceel’ 


li Plates would be replaced by a sticker valid for.30., . 
days. The motorist would have to go to the county ..z. * 
treasurer's office and show proof of financial respon? ~ 
sibility at the time of the accident or pay for damages : 


of up to $250. 


Bi If no proof is shown after 30 days, the treasurer's} 
office could destroy the plates and notify the Trans- 
portation Department. 
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“It changed my life dramatically. I am_very «. 
sorry for the accident. Mistakes were made.on * 
my part. I’m going to be the first one to say.that « 
something needs to be done. I’d be the firstto'sa¥ 
it was too easy not tohave insurance.” "= = 
is willing to speak to any.leg- « 


Scherer said he 


islative body, with the Brockhouses, tochelp . 


change the law. 


For Tom, he keeps a low profile. 
He remembers the day, several a : 
ning from the hospital, when he crawledup < 


retur. 


wienahe, * 
. 


« 
2 
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Vist Jebon 
weeks..after - 


the stairs from his basement bedroom and pulled ;; 


hims 
to shake his hand. 


He holds no bitternes 


does 


“rm just 


— 


upright on his bad leg to a greet a visitor « 
see ee at the door and Tom reached. out 


s toward Scherer and : 
not feel sorry for himself. He said he simply - 
wants to go on with his life. vais 

concerned about the person who got ° 
ot in the same (financial) position.we - 


hit oe eaKes me a little bit mad, people can’t . 


were. 


sort of insurance. 


ir actions, Tom said. ee 
pay for ki’ really foolish to drive without any : 


It’s quite a gamble.” 
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For half a century, area woman gave to her community 


Mi Joyce Brockhouse 


dies of rare disease 


By Doug Schorpp 
QUAD-CITY TIMES 


PRINCETON, Iowa — Joyce Brock- 
house never will see her dream come true: 
the establishment of an Iowa law requir- 
ing all drivers to carry proof of financial 
responsibility. 

The 64-year-old Princeton woman died 
Monday of a rare disease that hardens 


internal organs, a condition she kept 


secret to most of the community she loved 
and served for decades. 

“She was my hero,” said her grand- 
daughter, Sara Brockhouse, 22, of 
LeClaire. “She did everything. If you 
wanted anything, she would be there. If I 
wanted my life to turn out (a certain way), 
I would want it to be like her life.” . 
ig oyce Brockhouse and her husba‘g 
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helped get the Iowa 


Earl, had been working to change Iowa 
law since their 16-year-old grandson, Tom 
Brockhouse, almost died July 7, 1993, after 
his car was struck by an uninsured 
motorist. 

She sought the help 
of Rep. Clyde Bradley, 
R-Camanche, who 


House to approve the 
measure last month. 
But he has met oppo- 
sition in the Senate. 
“TI was hoping that 
it could happen while 


Brockhouse 


she was here to see it. She fought so: 


patiently and now we were so close to the 
end. The fact that she could not be here, 
that’s a great disappointment to me,” he 
said. 

“She was really a dynamo,” said Steve 
Suiter, the president of the Great River 


Bank and Trust, Princeton and LeClaira, 
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who also is her third-cousin. “She was 
really an outstanding lady. 

“Even as late as December of 1996, she 
was running around the county doing for 
other people. She was tirelessly giving to 
others until the last couple months of her 
life.” 

She initiated, organized and chaired 
countless activities for 50 years. Her vol- 
unteer efforts began in 1947 when she was 
14 years old. Joyce helped organize the 
Princeton Township Girls’ 4-H Club. 

In 1962, she was active in bringing a 
grade school to Princeton and later 
worked 16 years at that school, Virgil Gris- 
som Elementary, until health problems 
forced her to retire in 1995 as the school 
secretary. 

“She just fulfilled an enormous need in 
many, many children,” said former Gris- 
som Principal Dennis Albertson, who 
now is principal at Neil Armstrong Ele- 
mentary in Park View. 
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She was 


my hero. 
She did 
everything. 
If you 
wanted 
anything, 
she would 
be there.” 
SARA BROCKKOUSE 
Granddaughter 
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| Princeton to honor McLaughlin 


Dave McLaughlin, who is stepping down 
as mayor of Princeton after 16 years at the 
city’s helm, will be honored at an Open House 
on Thursday, Jan. 8 from 6to 8 p.m. at Kernan’s 
Restaurant in Princeton. 

Residents are invited to stop by and thank 
McLaughlin for his years of service to the 
community. 

The affable McLaughlin, who recently 
completed his fourth consecutive term, did 
not seek re-election this year, choosing in- 
stead to devote more time to establishing a 
new community center in Princeton. “I’m 
going to be 74 in January — it’s time for 
somebody else,” he said in an earlier inter- 
view. 

McLaughlin will be wrapping up 20 years 
in Princeton city government, having served 
on the Princeton City Council for four years 
before becoming mayor in 1982. He is also a 
esac member of the North Scott School 
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Board. 

Under his leadership, Princeton was able to 
weather the farm crisis of the ’80s (when the 
town’s population fell from 1,000 to 700 resi- 
dents), and come back stronger than before. 
The community has a new, expanded fire 
station; a new post office went up; and there is 
a new addition to City Hall. 

“T have tried to get along with people, and 
hopefully they think I did a good job,” 
McLaughlin was quoted as saying about his 
years as mayor. 


Cross-county ski clinic set 


The Wapsi River Environmental Educa- 
tion Center will hold a cross-county ski clinic 
on Saturday, Jan. 3, 10 a.m., at the Wapsi 
River Center near Dixon. 

The clinic will include an indoor session 
followed by an outdoor lesson. Participants 


may bring their own equipment or reserve a 


set free of charge by calling 319-843-2855. 





Maynards to celebrate 45th 1 anniver : 


Glenn and Lila Maynard, Princeton, will | 


observe their 45th wedding anniversary. 
Lila Austin and Glenn Maynard were mar- 
ried Nov. 30, 1952, in Clinton. Their first 


‘home was in McCausland, where Glenn was 


in partnership in the grain elevator. He was 
also in the tracking business for many ee as 


Princeton ane LeClaire. a 





ae and spesainn He is now retired, bu 


still makes occasional trips in an 18-wheeler 
Lila is a homemaker and keeps busy witl 


- volunteer committees. She is president of thi 


board of directors for the Elderly — i 
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Grissom's outdoor education program is F. ILN 


# School officials 
travel to Des Moines 
to receive award 


by Barb Geerts 

If we don’t take care of the environment, 
who will? 

That’s an idea that Virgil Grissom educa- 
tors hope will become as firmly rooted in 
students as the trees are rooted in the school’s 
award-winning nature trail. 

For more than a quarter century, the 
Princeton elementary school’s Outdoor Edu- 
cation Program has been helping students 
recognize the importance of caring for all 
living things. 

Last Saturday, that program received state 
recognition through Gov. Terry Branstad’s 
First In the Nation in Education (or FINE) 
Award Program. 

Representatives from the school traveled 
to Des Moines for the award ceremony which 
recognizes Iowa’s most outstanding educa- 
tional programs. Accepting the award on be- 
half of the school was Betty Keyoth, the 
retired Grissom educator who was in- 
strumental in establishing the program. Also 
on hand for the presentation was principal 
Jim Pfaff and other representatives from the 
school. 

Grissom now joins the district’s six other 
educational centers as a recipient of this award. 

“Receiving this recognition at all district 
schools is a tribute to the outstanding tradi- 
tion and level of educational excellence that 
exists in the North Scott Community School 
District,” NS Superintendent Dr. Pascal “Pat” 
DeLuca stated in a recent letter to Gov. 
Branstad, noting the district-wide sweep of 
the award. “This achievementis acredit to the 
students, parents, staff, community and Board 
of Directors.” 

Sandra Cahoy, who chaired the Grissom 
committee which prepared the FINE appli- 
cation for submission, said the purpose of the 
school’s Outdoor Education Program is to 
give the Princeton students an appreciation 
for the things of nature and their role in the 
ecological system, while making them aware 

of their “river town’s” unique environment. 

“Kids get an appreciation for the world 





about them. We want them to see that (now 
and in the future) they need to help care for 
their environment, or it’s not going to be what 
it is,” she said of the program. 

Grissom’s Outdoor Education Program 
actually encompasses several different activ- 
ities and projects, including the North Scott 
Nature Trail Park, Ecology Day, andthe DASH 
science curriculum. 

The nature trail, established through a grant 
from the Carver Foundation and donations 
from Trees Forever, the Sierra Club and other 
groups and individuals, enables students and 
visitors to learn more about the trees and 
shrubs which serve as home to many wildlife. 

A number is posted by each tree so it can be 
identified using an accompanying booklet 
prepared by the Grissom staff. Information 
about each species — for instance, whether it is 
fruit-bearing and how it tolerates certain 
weather and water conditions — is included in 
the booklet along with a short description of 
the species. Copies of the booklet are avail- 
able at the school or the Princeton Branch of 
the Scott County Library. 

Thanks to the Nature Trail, students no 
longer have to leave the school grounds to 
study a wide variety of trees. Among the 
species planted around the school are Austrian 
pine, black walnut, cherry, crab apple, ginkgo 
(an ancient species whose “roots” go back to 
the days of the dinosaurs), magnolia, honey 
locust, mulberry (whose bark was used by the 
Choctaw Indians to weave cloaks), pin oak, 
redbud, quaking aspen, silver maple and pussy 
willow. 

Instructor Dale Tuftee provided much of 
the manual labor for the Nature Trail, ac- 
cording to Pfaff. Also contributing to the 
project were fellow instructors Kathy Stevens, 
Bea Miller and Cahoy. 

Volunteers from the Princeton community 
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the self-guided trail. 


activities at the school, Grissom even has its 
own Web page. Computer operators with 
Internet connections can tap into the North 
Scott Community School’s District’s Web 
site and pay a “virtual” visit to the Princeton 
elementary to learn more about this and other 
programs. 

Another aspect of the school’s Outdoor 
Education Program is its ever-popular Ecol- 
ogy Day, an event which took root during the 
'70s, when Americans were first becoming 
environmentally conscious. Grissom holds two 
Ecology Day outings each year — one for 
grades K-3, and a second for the older stu- 
dents. 


have stepped in to help maintain the trail. wy The students board buses for a day at Scott 


“They keep mulch on the trees and keep the 
planted areas taken care of,” Cahoy noted. © 

In addition to the nature trail, school of- 
ficials have established a “Prairie Plot” con- 
taining the kind of flowers and prairie grasses 
which once covered the Midwestern Plains — 
before the pioneer settlers arrived. “It gives 
children an idea of what this area looked like 
before farming, agriculture and industry came 
in,” Pfaff said. 

To promote the Nature Trail and other 


County Park (for the younger set) or the Wapsi 


River Environmental Center, and use the out- 


door classroom to study nature close-up and 


personal. The day’s activities may include a 
visit to each facility’s Nature Center; scaven- 
ger hunts for items in nature; bird identifica- 
tion activities; taking tree and leaf rubbings; 
creating bird feeders and doing other crafts; 
taking castings of paw prints; orienteering 
exercises; fish biology; and astronomy. 

Parent volunteers help supervise the stu- 


bes 
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A 4 FINE? Program - -The North Scott Nature Trail, iocatad on the Fait of Virgil. . 
Grissom School in Princeton, is one aspect of the Outdoor Education Program which | : 
earned Grissom a First In the Nation in Education (FINE) Award. Principal Jim Pfaffand — 
Sandra Cahoy, a kindergarten teacher at the school, are shown by a sign identifying r 


NSP Photo by Barb Geerts Ky 


dents during the outings, and Ecology Day ; 


would notbe possible without them, according) i 
to school officials. ~y 

After attending the Ecology Day events 
students are asked to evaluate the activities 
which have been modified over the years 
meet their changing needs. 

The final component of Grissom’s ou-™ weg 
door Education Programis the school’s DASH ~ ca a 
science curriculum, which emphasizes hands- | f = 
on activities. v3 

“DASH is something that all schools (in bs 
the district) get, but we feel thati it’san integral + 
part of the outdoor education program ...,”” pets 
said Pfaff, adding that the learning process bs 
includes things like gardening and observ ng 


























animals i in their habitats; ‘oop 67: 


“| Pfaff s says he is pleased that Grisso mh ‘has 
joined the district’s other schools asa FINE~ = 
Award winner. “Everyone has worked he d,” | 
he states. ape et 

Members of the committee who he : ed 
gather the background materials and do ae 
mentation forthe FINE Award application are nar 

Betty Keyoth, Chris Baldwin, Sandra Cahoy, . 
Jean VanHeuklon, Phyllis James, , Sue Kane, 
Jeri Luedke, JeannaMassmanand Dale uufte. 
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Princeton woman has a hit with historical cookbook 


@ Diana Neff will sell 
her book on live 
broadcast of QVC 


by Tory Brecht 
Inearly 1995 Princeton music teacher Diana 
Neff decided she wanted to do something 





special for lowa’s Sesquicentennial celebration 
coming the following year. 

Desiring a project that was unique and long 
lasting, she decided to create an Iowa cook- 
book, “Spanning the Bridge of Time.” But this 
would be no mere collection of recipes; Neff’s 
book would be interspersed with illustrations 
of Iowa landmarks, anecdotal histories, po- 
ems, music and facts about the birthday state. 
Two years later, after a successful Sesqui- 
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Historical Cuisine - Princeton author Diana Neff shows off her cookbook, 
“Spanning the Bridge of Time,” which celebrates the lowa Sesquicentennial by 
combining heartland recipe favorites with art and anecdotes from lowa History. The 
book will be featured on QVC in a July 18 broadcast live from the band shell at LeClaire 


Park in Davenport. 
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centennial debut, Neff has sold nearly 4,000 
of the 545 page books and is preparing to sell 
more to a national audience on a live QVC 
broadcast July 18, shot on location in Daven- 
port at the LeClaire bandshell. 

Neff, who tirelessly sent correspondence 
and made phone calls to collect the 700 reci- 
pes and numerous historical anecdotes, said 
she has been surprised at the success of her 
project. 

“Tt’s gone over real well. [can’t believe the 
success of it,” Neff said. “You don’t know 
what to expect with your first project. But I 
think because it is so different it has a great 
appeal to people. There are so many stories 
and anecdotes from people who grew up in 
Iowa. It’s very personalized.” 

Neff said readers can expect to learn a great 
deal about the people and culture of Iowa 
along with tasty dishes. 

“A lot of people living in their own state 
don’t know what’s in their own backyard,” 
she said. “There is a lot more history and 
famous people from Iowa than people think. 
We live in a very beautiful and historical 
state.” 

There is also much more cultural diversity 
in the state than one would imagine, she said, 
a fact that is reflected in the cookbook. 

Among the ethnic dishes are: A German 
beverage recipe called Rumtopf, Norwegian 
Kavring, Aebleskivers (Danish pancakes), 
Irish Mulligan stew, Ostakaka (Swedish pud- 
ding), Kase Knedlik (Czech potato dump- 
lings), Kibbi (the national dish of Lebanon) 
and countless others. 

Having traveled to 41 states herself, Neff 
says there is nowhere she’d rather live than 
right here in Eastern Iowa. 

People and places from this region are well 
represented in “Spanning the Bridge of Time.” 
In fact, the cover of the book is a drawing of 
the Government Bridge in Davenport with the 
steamship U.S. Ellen, captained on occasion 
by a Princeton family. 

Recipes from local personalities like Bill 
Wundrum, Bettendorf Mayor Ann Hutchinson, 
Long Grove Mayor Jack Hill, Congressman 
Jim Leach and Chef Mark Whalen of the Iowa 
Machine Shed are sprinkled liberally through- 


out the volume. 

Recipes from famous Iowans include First 
Lady Chris Branstad’s grilled tenderloin a’ la 
Terrace Hill, Mrs. Herbert Hoover’s Chinese 
rice dish she obtained from her trip to the 
orient, Meredith Wilson, the “Music Man” 
creator’s mother’s pecan fritters and Mamie 
Eisenhower’s million dollar fudge. 

Neff’s appearance on QVC came about 
when the shopping network unveiled a project 
called “The Quest for America’s Best.” The 
network will travel to across the country and 
feature 20 entrepreneurs from eachstate. About 
150 Iowa entrepreneurs interviewed in Des 
Moines last April, including Neff. Her book 
was selected as one of the top 20 Iowa prod- 
ucts. QVC has ordered 2,300 copies of the 
book to sell on its July 18 broadcast. 

In the meantime, Neff is busy working on 
volume two of the cookbook. She said she will 
be searching every nook and cranny of the 
state for recipes and anecdotes. 

“I’m starting work on the second volume 
this summer and it will include stories and 
people I didn’t get a chance to do the first 
time,” she said. 

“Spanning the Bridges of Time,” is avail- 
able locally at Slagle’s in Eldridge, Interstate 
Bookstore in Davenport, the Iowa Machine 
Shed, Kitchens at North Park Mall, the Frame 
and Gift Emporium in DeWitt and the Missis- 
sippi River lowa Welcome Center in LeClaire. 





Princeton | 
June Grosz 

PRINCETON, Iowa — Services 
for June H. Grosz, 75, of Princeton, 
will be 11 a.m. Tuesday at the Nel- 
son Funeral Home, LeClaire. Bur- 
ial will be in Oakridge Cemetery, 
Princeton. 

Visitation is 4-7 p.m. seth at the 
funeral home. —— 

Mrs. Grosz 
died Friday, 
Oct. 24, 1997, at 
Davenport 
Medical Cen- 
ter. 

She retired 
in 1995 from 
Al’s Garage in 
Princeton, 
which she and her husband oper- 
ated. | 

June Wittrock was born June 7, 
1922, in Lake Preston, S.D., to Wal- 
ter and Laura (Spenes) Wittrock. 
She married Albert Grosz in 1940. 

Memorials may be made to the 
Princeton Fire Department or to 
the family. 

Survivors include her husband; 
and grandchildren Jennifer Grosz, 
Princeton, and Mike and Joe 
Grosz, Muscatine. 

She was preceded in death by her 
parents and a son, Marvin Grosz. 


Mrs. Grosz 
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‘Diana Neff plans new cookbook 


in honor of new millennium 


A second cookbook with an 
Iowa theme is being planned 
by Diana Neff of Diana’s Cre- 


ations Inc. of Princeton, Iowa. 


The upcoming book, witha 
millennium theme, will be a 
second volume to “Spanning 
the Bridge of Time” which 
Mrs. Neff compiled in honor of 


owa’s Sesquicentennial. That 


cookbook was the subject of a 
food section cover in The Dis- 
patch, the Rock Island Argus 
and The Leader on Sept. 18, 
1996. 

The aseond cookbook will be 


_ filled with recipes, history and 


stories. 
Those interested in con- 


tributing to the new cookbook 
may send one or more recipes 
of favorite family, old-time or 
ethnic recipes to: Diana’s Cre- 
ations, Inc., 806 2nd St., 


Princeton, Iowa 52768. Include 


phone numbers, cities and 
background on the recipes. 
Deadline is Nov. 1. Mrs. Neff 
plans a spring publication for 
the new book. 

Mrs. Neff says that a portion 
of the profits from the cook- 
book sales will be donated to 
Gilda’s Club, Bettendorf, a 
clubhouse providing an emo- 
tional and support community 
for anyone with candor, their 





families and friends. 


mM Environmentalists 
question commitment 
of Corps officials 


by Tory Brecht 

Increased barge traffic and a plan to double 
the size of locks along the upper Mississippi 
River have environmentalists and recreational 
river users worried that the delicate ecosystem 
of the nation’s largest waterway may suffer 
irrevocable damage. 

The U.S. Army Corps of Engineers im- 
plemented its Environmental Management 
Program (EMP) in 1986 to study the negative 
impact of increased navigation on the ecosys- 
tem and has implemented test projects to ad- 
dress problems such as sedimentation, ero- 
sion and the loss of wetlands. But skeptics say 
funds and support for the environmental wing 
of the Corps lag far behind support for the plan 
to expand the lock and dam system. 

The Corps helda public meeting in Daven- 
port on Aug. 20 to allow the public to review 
and comment on the EMP and its recommen- 
dations to Congress. Meetings were also held 
in Peoria, St. Louis, Red Wing, Minn., and 

LaCrosse, Wis, representing all five-states in 
the Upper Mississippi River System. 

At the meeting in Davenport, Corps offi- 
-cials said they will be asking Congress to 
extend the EMP indefinitely past its 2002 end 
date, increase funding for projects from $13 
million to more than $22 million and to in- 
crease funding for research from $5.9 million 
to $10.4 million. 

That is a step in the right direction, said 
several members of the public at last 
Wednesday’s meeting, but it’s still notenough 
to ensure the environmental health of the 
river. 


Funding disparities 

“The Corps has been given $44 million for 
navigation and less than half of that for wild- 
life,” said Greg Buckendahl of Manchester, 
Iowa. “If Congress said the river is both an 
important navigational resource and environ- 
mental resource, why isn’t the government 
funding both equally?” 

Sheila Bosworth, a Sierra Club member 
from Princeton, echoed Buckendahl’s con- 
cerns, and said the Corps needs to spend as 
much time protecting the river’s ecosystem as 
it does ensuring shippers will have a 9-foot 
navigational channel and relieving conges- 
tion at locks and dams. 

“The Corps has a good program with EMP, 
and they try to showcase it as a wonderful 
project, which in many ways it is,” Bosworth 
said. “But it doesn’t address all the problems 
created by the navigation expansion. We be- 
lieve the river has a dual purpose. Until we 
start addressing the issues equally it’s going to 
continue benefiting the shipping more.” 

Bosworth said many people in environ- 
mental groups fear the Mississippi may be- 
come like the Illinois River, which is little 
more than a barge-canal. 

“They don’t even call it a river anymore,” 
Bosworth said of the Illinois. “They call it a 
waterway because it is dead.” 
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Troubled Water? . - This quiet mes packwiatces 
area near Princeton is one of 24 sites selected by the U.S. 
Army Corps of Engineers as a habitat rehabilitation and 
enhancement project. Due to increased navigation in the 


Nz, 


acres. 


main channel, backwater areas like this one are rapidly filling 


The navigation study Bosworth and others 
referred to began in 1993. With alock anddam 
system built in the 1930s and barge traffic 
congestion increasing, the Corps began ex- 
ploring a plan to increase lock sizes affecting 
five states and 37 dam sites. 2 

The plan receiving the most attention is an 
expansion of all locks from their current 600- 
foot length to 1,200 feet, at a cost of up to $5 
billion Critics complain that the current lock 
system and barge traffic are already filling 
backwaters with sediment and eroding banks. 
An increase in traffic would only hasten the 
detrimental effect on the environment, oppo- 
nents of expansion say. 


Habitat Rehabilitation 

The Corps acknowledges that increased 
navigation has had a detrimental impact on the 
river’s ecosystem. Particularly hard-hit are 
backwater areas, which quickly become filled 
with sediment stirred up by barge propellers. 
The non-navigable backwaters are home to 
many fish, fowl and wildlife species, and help 
control the flow of the river. 

To address these problems, the EMP has 
established 24 projects throughout the five- 
state Upper Mississippi River System to im- 
prove environment and habitat. Called habitat 
rehabilitation and enhancement projects, or 
HREP, these programs include sediment con- 
trol, water level management, backwater 
dredging and construction of barrier islands. 

In the Quad-City region, a HREP project is 
underway at the Princeton Wildlife Refuge, 
an extensive backwater and marsh area lo- 
cated just to the north of the town of Princeton. 
Corps engineers have been removing soil to 
create additional wetlands, restoring a perim- 
eter levee, digging out ponds and planting 
trees to provide habitat for migrating birds and 
other wetland species. The project cost is $3.8 





million, with the federal government paying 


7S percent and the Iowa DNR picking up 25 __. 


percent of the cost. 

Mark Bjorkrum, a member of the Mis- 
sissippi River Basin Alliance environmental 
group from Galesburg, IIl., said he is pleased 
the Corps is showing a commitment to the 
river’s ecosystem, but still sees problems with 
the Corps’ approach. 

“We see that the Corps is moving in the 
right direction, but we’re asking that they try 
to find more money for pure research,” he 
said. “The river is more than bricks and mor- 
tar. We have to learn how to manipulate the 
river more naturally , rather than like construc- 
tion engineers.” 

Jan Benischek, a member of the Davenport 
Chapter of the Izaak Walton League, also 
criticized the Corps for tackling environmental 
problems with engineering projects. 

“We would like to see less use of engi- 
neering in habitat restoration and more use of 
natural processes,” she said. “We would like 
to see the EMP made fully funded and con- 
tinuing. We need to divide the pie up a little 
better between how much is spent on naviga- 
tion and how much is spent on the environ- 
ment. The river is a whole—we have to address 
it for sustainability for the farmer, the com- 
mercial navigator and those concerned with 
recreation and the environment.” 


Lobbying for the environment 

One of the reasons the navigation study has 
received substantial funding is due to heavy 
lobbying efforts by agriculture and shipping 
groups. In fact, according to Jon Duyvejonek 
of the Upper Mississippi River Conservation 
Committee, the navigation study received more 
money than the Corps asked for from Con- 
gress in the last budget. 

“This is due to lobbying from the shipping 
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ain Sediment sane away habitat for birds, fish and other : 
wildlife. The project at Princeton is scheduled to be completed 
by September 1998 and should reduce the loss of we tan 
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while EMP funding i is Boing dean ne 

Another sore point for environmentalists S 
that the EMP is scheduled to be terminate din 
2002. Duyvejonek said the EMP must be 
continued indefinitely to ensure that the rive 
is maintained environmentally. He urged re 
reational users of the river to speak out. ‘! < 

“You cant blame the Corps,” he said, no 
ing that it has asked Congress for more mo ne’ xy 
and an extension of the EMP. “They canon ly 
spend what Congress gives them. If every: 
fisherman and every person who used the 
river contacted their congressman and lobbi ed 
for the environment, we’d probably see 
money spent on those concerns.” 

Bjorkrum added thatpublic awareness m 
be raised. 


“Unless you have a crisis, you See 


Day 1970. We have to represent | 
majority of people who use the resou es. Th > 
Corps’ plan to expand navigation will becor me 
more of a concern when taxpayers stal ttos see 
how much it will cost.” 
In the meantime, said Jerry Skalak, fend 
nical manager for habitat projects with the 
Corps, the EMP will continue to ‘seek pub lic 
input and seek additional funding from Cor n- 
gress. : 
“One of the problems is we don’ eit 
know what the right amount of fundin fe 
Skalak said. “We need to target long-term 
goals and quantify the real. dollars wen eed t : 
achieve them. It’s a very tenuous ba ng 
act to try and meet everyone’ 's need: . The vast 
majority of peoplet think we can hz ve OL cak 
and eat it too — that is have bo hi evigation 
recreation and ecosystem n mana, 
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Thank You 


I want to thank everyone 


for Stopping in at my “O 
House” for 50 oo pi 
banking. Also, for all the 
cards, flowers and gifts. It 
was a wonderful day that | 
will never forget. A Special 
thanks to Glen, Steve, and 
Jane for Planning it and to al] 
the girls who helped make it 
So nice. Thanks again, _ 
Dorothy Ann Cole 
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_ Merlin Boll, the long-time proprietor of 
historic Boll's Store in Princeton who re- 
tired at the end of August, will be honored 
at a Community Appreciation and Retire- 
ment Hog Roast Party on Saturday, Sept. 
13 from 2 to 6 p.m. at the Princeton Fire 
Station, located on Highway 67 in Prince- 
ton. 
The event is being sponsored by the 
Princeton Lions Club. Donations are wel- 
come, but are "not expected," organizers 


Zion Lutheran plans celebration for 145t 


A full-scale celebration for 145 years of 
ministry in the Princeton area is planned for 
Sunday, July 20, beginning with morning 
worship at 9 a.m. There will be old-time 


~ hymns, baptism, and commissioning of del- 


egates to the New Orleans Youth Event and 
special music. 

An old-fashioned church potluck will fol- 
low at noon. There will be old games for all 


ages and many old crafts. 


say. For more information about the party, 
or to volunteer to help, call Earl Brock- 
house at (319) 289-5417, or Ted and 
Rhonda at 289-3952. 

Merlin Boll recently closed up shop after 
more than half a century in the grocery 
business. The historic buildine which 
housed the corner grocery has been pur- 
chased by the city of Princeton and ill be 
converted into a community center. 





The day will close with a short worship 
service with favorite hymns and a special 
dessert of homemade ice cream with trim- 
mings. | . 

The Women of Joy will serve the Senior 
Citizen Luncheon on July 17, with Jo Damron 


- and Lorraine Gerich in charge of entertain- 


ment and decorations. Zion Youth biked 
around West Okoboji Lake and stayed at 
Lutheran Lakeside Camp on June 27-29. 


The family of Marilyn Litscher wishes to say “thank you” to all of our wonderful families, neighbors, ) 
and friends for all the acts of kindness upon the loss of our wife, mother, and grandmother. Thank you | 
for the food, visits, cards, phone calls, the beautiful flowers and plants, memorials, and all other expressions | 
of sympathy. We are grateful for the consoling words of Father Meyer and the ladies of St. Mary's Guild 
for preparing and serving the luncheon. To the nurses of Hospice of Mercy and Chapman's Funeral 


Home, our thanks for helping us in so many ways. We are grateful to everyone for your caring support 
in the days that have followed. For all these tributes, we are sincerely thankful. May God bless you all. 


- Duane Litscher 
David & Neva, Ben, Chris & Allison Litscher 


Larry & Barb, Laura, John, Andrea, Emily & Jessica Litscher 
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Lisa & Cal, Jason, Carmen & Aaron Steward 
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by Barb Geerts 

Dennis Albertson’s football prowess once 
helped him earn his way through college. 

Now the Neil Armstrong Elementary 
School principal will be cheering on his fa- 
vorite gridiron team from sidelines as the 
Lancers take on the Pleasant Valley Spartans 
in their Homecoming match-up Friday night. 

Albertson, who has spent 32 years as a 
principal in the North Scott District, has been 
chosen as the grand marshal for this year’s 

Homecoming Parade. 

“I’m just plain happy,” he said of being 
selected to lead the procession. “I just think 
North Scott is one whale of a place to be, and 

to be given this honor is more than I ever 
hoped for — one I'll cherish forever.” 

“Albertson, who grew up on the White Earth 
Indian Reservation in northern Minnesota, 
was a football standout playing guard at 
Mahnomen High School (Mahnomen is 
Ojibway for “land of wild rice”). He was 
named best all-around student athlete of his 
high school — an award presented to him by 
none other than Lute Olson, the famed Uni- 
versity of lowa basketball coach. 

Albertson said he sees Homecoming as a 
celebration of the school’s athletic program as 
a whole — not just a football event. 

“We have all kinds of athletic endeavors 
taking place, and (those athletes) are playing 
with the same degree of intensity and spirit 
that our dedicated football players are doing,” 
he noted. | att, 

But it will be football fever that overtakes 
the crowd this Friday. Albertson said that this 
year’s theme, “The Danger Zone,” is an ap- 
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propriate one. 

“The Pleasant Valley Spartans are obvi- 
ously entering the Danger Zone when they 
come to the North Scott football stadium,” he 
said. “I know that the crowd will be behind the 
team and the team will give nothing less than 
100-percent effort. They always do and they 
always will.” 

It’s that tremendous community backing 
that sets North Scott apart from other school 
districts, Albertson believes. 

“In my 32 years here, the commitment of 
the North Scott community to the school dis- 
trict has just been simply outstanding,” he 
said, noting that voters recently passed a $9 
million bond issue to expand and remodel 
North Scott’s seven attendance centers. 

When Albertson first visited the district in 
the spring of 1967, elementary students were 
still attending classes in one-room school- 
houses — something he had never seen before, 
he says. At the time, he was a graduate student 


teaching at the laboratory school at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, where he had “literally hun- 
dreds of observers over the course of a week,” 
the principal recalled. 

That’s when he met Ron Hendricks, then 
director of elementary education at North Scott, 
who would lure the young educator to the 
fledgling school district. 

“With my background, I really had a lot of 
opportunities that were presented to me, but 
this was by far the most exciting, because we 
were going to be starting a whole new genera- 
tion of elementary education in the school 
district,” he observed. 

Four new elementaries were opening when 
he joined the district: Shepard, Glenn, Grissom 
and White. “The teachers had never taught 
together before,” he said. “Everything we did 
was for ‘the first time.’”’ 

Among the more memorable “firsts” in 
which Albertson participated was the Ele- 
mentary Field Day, which he organized in the 






time at Grissom alone, a position he held fo 
16 years. He then transferred to Neil Armstron 
in Park View, where he has served as principal 
for 14 years. ae 

“One of the special joys that I’ve had, 
staying in the same school district, has been - 
watching children grow up, get gainful em- — 
ployment and start families of their own,” he 
said of his lengthy career. “The relationships 
I’ve had with parents whom I previously ha See 
in school is a unique and special one — one tha 
I really relish.” Lait site 

Albertson’s own son, John, went throug 


school at North Scott, where “he rece 











ived an 
excellent education,” Dad says. John’s now 
working at a prestigious golf course inNew 
Jersey. Albertson’s wife, C.J.,a former teac Aen; | 
‘n the North Scott District, is now principal of — 
St. Alphonsus School in Davenport. becca eS 
Albertson said today’s students face many . 
more challenges than his generation had to 





ad to 
face. “I have a deep and profound respect fo : | 
the children of today. I think that they achieve 
amazing things under very difficult circum- 
stances.” | ge: 
And he’s looking for some “amazing 
things” to happen when the Lancers h me 


hit the 
field this weekend. Says Albertson: “Tradi- _ 


{ 
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very close-fought battle. This year will be nc 
different, but I know that we’ re going tocom 


out on top.” 
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M@ Princeton banker 
celebrates 50 years 


_on banks of Mississippi 


by Barb Geerts 

In Glen Suiter’s riverside office at Farmers 
Savings Bank in Princeton hangs a black-and- 
white photo of a dock, with two cleats for 
mooring boats. On one side, the photo shows 
a rope tethered tightly to the cleat, with the 
remainder of the rope neatly coiled. The other 
rope is tied haphazardly, and lies in a twisted 
heap. 

“It’s called ‘Two Philosophies,’” Suiter 
says of the picture, a gift from his daughter. 

When asked which mooring more closely 
illustrates his own philosophy, Suiter replies: 
“The coiled rope. It’s more practical. When 
you have a mess like this, and you have to cast 
off in a hurry, you could get yourself all 
tangled up.” 

There’s no denying that Suiter’s 50-year 
career in banking has been well-moored and 
orderly. During that half century, he has helped 
pilot a hometown-based financial institution 
through some treacherous waters — including 
the farm recession of the 80s. 

The chairman of Farmers Savings Bank 
and LeClaire State Bank was honored Satur- 
day at a reception in Princeton marking his 
years of service with the bank. “I don’t think 
of myself as an old-timer, but I’m getting to 
be,” jokes the 73-year-old Princeton native. 

Suiter literally started in banking from the 
ground up. “When I was 13 or 14 years old, I 
worked as a janitor across the street (at the 
former location of Farmers Savings),” he said. 
He had an “in” at the bank: His father, Zach 
Suiter Jr., had joined the staff as assistant 
cashier in 1912, and eventually became presi- 
dent of the bank, serving until his death in 
1948. 

Glen recalls his father’s sense of duty and 
dedication to the bank and its customers — a 
dedication he instilled in his own son and 
successor, Steve Suiter. 

Steve says his grandfather had a saying: 
“When Dad was sweeping the floor or work- 
ing summers for the bank, Grandpa would tell 
him, ‘For as much experience as you’re get- 
ting from this job, you should be paying us,’” 
noted Steve, who said he heard those words 
many times while he was growing up. 

Steve now handles the day-to-day opera- 
tions of the “banks on the river,” the third 
generation of Suiters at the helm. 

Were it not for the railroads, the Suiters 
might still be cruising. along the river banks, 
instead of “banking” along the river. You see, 
for generations, Glen’s ancestors had served 
as riverboat pilots. 


Pilot of the packets 
“Back in the 1800s, I believe my great- 
great-great-grandfather was a river pilot on 


the Ohio (River),” he said. His grandfather, 
Zach G. Suiter Sr., was a third-generation 

“river man” who transported passengers and 
cargo between Davenport and Clinton on the 
packet boats Verne Swaine and Eclipse. But 
Zach Sr. knew the glory days of the riverboats 
were coming to an end, and his sons would not 
be following in his footsteps. 

“My father (Zach Jr.) and my Uncle Charlie 
rode in the pilot house of my grandfather’s 
packet boat. He taught them mathematics with 
flash cards that he made up,” according to 
Glen. “He said the railroads were coming and 
were going to take over the river traffic,” and 
his sons would need to find a new career. 

He was right. Thanks to Zach Sr.’s tu- 
toring, the boys learned the skills that would 
take them far in the banking industry. Charles 
was named the first permanent cashier of 
Farmers Savings Bank following its organiza- 
tion in 1908, and his brother, Zach Jr. (Glen’s 
father) was named assistant cashier four years 
later. : 

“Both my father and my uncle were con- 
sidered to be good mathematicians and that 
was one of the requirements to be a banker in 
those days — to be able to add acolumn,” Glen 
explained. 

Glen obviously inherited his father’s affin- 
ity for working with numbers. But early on, it 
was the family’s rich nautical history that held 
more attraction for the lad. 

“Thad my first boat when I was eight years 
old. I found it floating down the river, partially 
submerged,” said the bank chairman, who has 
had a lifelong fascination with boats. 

Still, Glen was happy to have a job at the 
bank in the post-Depression years, when jobs 
remained scarce. After graduating from Dav- 
enport High School, Glen attended St. Ambrose 
College and Iowa University. He served astint 
in the Navy as a midshipman and then re- 
sumed his career at Farmers Savings. “I came 
back to Princeton in January of ’46 and Dad 
died in December of ’48. I was 25 years old 
and soon had the responsibility of running our 
bank, with the help of a very fine board of 
directors.” 

Glen worked his way up the ranks from 
cashier to executive vice president to presi- 
dent, and finally, chairman of the board — a 
post he continues to hold. 


Hometown banking 

He attributes the bank’s success to good 
fiscal management, community involvement, 
and the “personal touch” perhaps only ahome- 
town bank can offer. 

“We’ ve always followed the philosophy of 
providing good, strong, sound banking ser- 
vice to the communities we serve. That’s 
about as simple as you can get.” 

An adherence to that philosophy may be 
why Farmers Savings had the distinction of 
surviving the Great Depression without hav- 
ing to be closed (except when all banks were 
closed briefly by executive order), and with- 
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Suiter banks on ‘personal touch’ for: succesaai ue 


Bank On The River - Glen Suiter, ehalnnan of Farmers Savings Banki in Princeton 







and LeClaire State Bank, was honored Saturday for 50 years of service with the “banks 
on the river.” A boating enthusiast, Suiter’s office is filled with nautical items, such as 


the ship's compass at right. 
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out having restrictions imposed, according to 
a 1938 newspaper article. 

Today, the two “banks on the river” have 
earned the highest rating for fiscal “health,” 
and currently have assets of $48 million, with 
$5.5 million in capital. 

Glen said the banks are “unique in that 
we’re locally owned and managed. The deci- 
sions are made here.” In the days when banks 


are either closing or being absorbed into other 


financial institutions, that kind of stability is 
welcome, he believes. “We spend a lot of time 
in California. Banks there are buying and 
merging and closing. People don’t know if 
they’ve got a job tomorrow. The community 
doesn’t know if it’s got a banker tomorrow,” 
he observed. 

In contrast, Farmers Savings and LeClaire 
State banks have served generations of river- 
town residents, with a staff of familiar faces. 
One of those staff members is Glen’s long- 
time assistant and bank vice president, Dor- 
othy Cole, who will be marking 50 years with 
the bank next year. Another is Jane Gahard, 
one of the Suiters’ three daughters (the others 
are Anne Cherowitzo, Louisville, Colo., and 
Sarah Danahar, Boulder). 


Deeply embedded 

“We're pretty proud of the fact that we’re 
embedded deeply in the community and that 
we’re a part of it,” Glen noted. “We know we 


have a responsibility and we take that respon- 
sibility very seriously.” 

That seems to apply to his personal life, as 
well. Glen has served on the American Red 
Cross Board, the local YMCA board, and the 
Riverbend Regional Authority (which allo- 
cates riverboat moneys), and has been active 
in his church, Princeton Presbyterian. 

He is a former North Scott School Board 
member and was the first treasurer for the 
district when it was formed four decades ago; 
was president of the Scott County Bankers 
Association; and served on the council of the 
Iowa Bankers Association. 


Glen said that three open heart surgeries ~ 


and a4 1/2-month stay in the hospital last year 
have slowed him down a bit. “But I’m coming 
back,” he promised. “I don’t worry very much. 
I’ve got the best of everything.” 

Glen is semi-retired now and divides his 
time between Davenport — where he resides 
with his wife of 26 years, Jean — and the 
California‘coast, where the couple lives on a 
48-foot power boat. Glen has piloted the boat 


from the Caribbean to Maine, Alaska to 5 


Mexico, and cruised much of the Mississippi, 
Lake Michigan and Lake Huron. 

While many like to spend their retirement 
years golfing, the banker prefers boats to 


birdies. Says Glen: “Ican’thitagolfballvery 


well, but I can usually hit a landing.” 
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‘The fuller life 


Sweet Anne Murray and her signature ballad “....For the rest of 
my life”’.... 
The late afternoon sun was slanting into little old St. Ann’s 
- Church, exposing its most dazzling flank against the century-old 
leaded glass windows. St. Ann’s in Walnut Grove Village at Scott 





f ff County Park was the chosen place 
ip boy for Mary Jane Sander and Roger 
Slog Hofland of Bettendorf to be mar- 


av 7 ' ried. The groom’s brother, Rev. 
ye) I have this dance, Obid Hofland of Cottage Grove, 
for the rest of my life?” Minn., was officiating. 

The customary vows were 
repeated, and then over the 
speaker system came the taped 

Anne Murray’s, “May I have this dance, for the rest of my life?” 

A grandchild whispered to his grandmother: “Are they going to 
dance?” 

And while the lovely voice of Anne Murray sang, “May I have 
this dance, for the rest of my life...” Mary Jane and Roger stepped 
in front of the altar and danced the whole song. 

“That was our song, the first time we met,” Mary Jane said. 

The pastor, a minister for a large congregation of the United 
Church of Christ, smiled, and swayed a little to the music. After- 
ward, he said to me: “I have performed hundreds and-hundreds of 
weddings, but this is the first time I have had a couple dance during 
the ceremony.” 

It was quite lovely. Especially among the women, there were few 


dry eyes. 


H Some day, this will be all of us 


While on the subject of love and stuff.... 

A retirement village decided to hold a Singles Dance, at which 
this very sweet 90-year-old gentleman met a very sweet 90-year-old 
lady, and they danced and talked and laughed, and just hit it off 
great. They continued to see each other for a while and enjoyed 
each other so much, and danced so well together, etc., that they 
decided to get married. 

On their wedding night, they went to bed and he reached over 
and took her hand and squeezed it, and she squeezed his hand back, 
and they went to sleep. 

On the second night, when they went to bed, he reached over and 
squeezed her hand, and she squeezed his hand back, and they went 
to sleep. ; 

On the third night, he reached over and took her hand, and she 

* said, “Not tonight, honey, I have a headache.” 


i Small thoughts at large 
WHERE ARE THEY NOW? Have you noticed in Quad-City 
land that all the robins have gone. Nota one in sight. Was it that 
long rainless spell that drove them south, so early? Now that Pete 
Petersen, the bird man of Davenport is gone; who are we to ask the 
reasons why? 


FOR CENTURIES, people thought the moon was made of green 
cheese. Then the astronauts found the moon was really a big hard - 
rock. That’s what happens to cheese when you leave it out. Now 

- that, I tell you, is a profound conclusion. 


— History, which will not repeat itself 

With the closing of Boll’s General Store in Princeton last Friday, 
one grand finale of a tale. Oh, sheesh, I mean tail. 

Last winter, health laws notwithstanding, Merlin Boll acquired a 
cat, which had grown up next door on the riverfront. Soon, there 
were kitty dishes in the back room, and Mike the cat spent his days 
sleeping on Merlin’s jacket or following him around the store. 

All was wonderful,” says Ann Geiger, an 18-year-customer of 
the grand old store, “until one of the employees shut a door on 
Mike's tail and broke it.” The offending piece was cut off by a vet- 
erinarian, but it became infected so another hunk was cut off. 

. Then, Mike the cat had a close call with a train behind the general 
store. Whack. There went another piece of tail. 
“The chances of Mike having tail surgery again are slim and/or 
none. He has no tail left,” Ann says. 

Mike has moved into Merlin’s house, now that the store has been 
closed and purchased by the town for a community center. 

“This is a bit of history which will not, in all likelihood, repeat 


itself,” says historian Ann. 





Mir. and Mrs. Ra 


Burroughs 

Mr. and Mrs. Raymond E. Bur- 
roughs, Eldridge, Iowa, were hon- 
ored at an open house May 29 at 
their home to celebrate their 55th 
wedding anniversary. 

Leola Buck and Mr. Burroughs 
were married May 29, 1943. 

Mr. Burroughs worked 33 years 
for Bricklayers Union 7, Rock 
Island, retiring in 1981 as a brick 
‘mason. 

His wife worked 14 years at Bolls 
Store, Princeton, Iowa, retiring in 
1979 as a clerk. 

- They are members of Bettendorf 
‘Assembly of God. 

Mr. Burroughs is a Gold Card 
member of Local 7. 
> Their children are Daniel, 
LeClaire, Iowa; David, Princeton; 
and Kathleen and Raymond II, both 
of Eldridge. They have 10 grand- 
‘Children and four great-grandchil- 


dren. 
G 2-98 
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‘By a. 5. KRUW ELL 

- In 1928 = building, originally 
planned far" ards stories, stood un- 
finished on Princeton's River Drive 
a ‘source ot worry to many people 
in the community. What was’ to 
ibecome of this building, and why 
couldn't it be completed and turn- 
ed to use for the community? 

: That question was answered in 

a concrete form when a group of 
public spirited Princeton citizens 
got together, formed the Commu- 
nity Building Co. and took over 
the unfinished structure. 

First officers of the ee 
were Herman Kroeger, eudent 4 
A. H. Schmalz, vice president. Z. 
G. Suiter, secretary and William | 
Mess, treasurer. 


The building was purchased with 
stocs bought by more than 50 
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than $6,000, according to early rec-;chickens, six bushels of potatoes.'mght. This continued (ol 
ords. re cans of peas, about $2 in baked |time. records show. — 

A contract was awarded in the beans, seven 2 - quart jars of’ The school board of - 
amount of $5.897 to Daniel Harring |pickles, 14 glasses of jelly, 80,used the building in 1937 | 
Co., of Clinten, to complete the dozen buns, two dozen heads of!weeks for the sum of a 
building. It was made into a two-|cabbage, seven quarts of salad The board used the hall also for 
story building with two store 'dressing. 10 pounds of coffee, sev- plays and practices and for “two 
rooms on the ground floor and ajen gallons of cream. 35 pounds 4-minute periods each week ‘for 


life and personality of Henry Boll, 
in this familiar close-up behind the 
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large auditorium on the second. jof butter and 100 pies were served. 25 weeks for physical training. acoceceseceresscerereneeuawnnce Sece eeepc 
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cost $123.50: two furnaces $700, |directors helped. ficers to purchase all outstanding | 
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Ea : By Horold Kruweil 
. This i is the building that 
“community cooperation 

provided for Princeton in 
» 1928 after “it had stood 
“unfinished for some time. 
L3 is now owned and 


for his ‘department. store 
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"Princeton Keeps Its Community Center" 


By H.G.Kruwell 


In 1928 the building originally planned for three stories, 
stood unfinished on Princeton's River Drive, a source of worry 
to many people in the community. What was to become of this 
building, and why couldn't it be completed and turned into a 
use for the community? 

That question was answered in a concrete form when a group 
of public spirited Princeton citizens got together, formed 
the Community Building Co. and took over the unfinished struc- 
ture. 

First officers of the company were Herman Kroeger, president, 
A.H. Schmalz, vice-president, Z.G. Suiter, secretary and Will- 
‘ilam Mess, treasurer. 

The building was purchased with stock bought by more than 
50 stockholders amounting to more than $6,000.,according to 
early records. 

A contract was awarded in the amount of $5,897. to Daniel 
Harring Co., of Clinton, to complete the building. It was 
made into a two story building with two store rooms on the 
ground floor and a large auditorium on the second. 

Wiring of the completed building cost $123.50; two furnaces 
¢700., plumbing and applicances $450. and curtains for the 
auditorium $105. The building was insured for $6000.. 

The grand opening of the completed building was a gala 
event of November 22, 1928. More than 600 people attended 
the dinner marking the event. For this dinner 100 chickens, 
six bushels of potatos, 48 cans of peas, about $2 in baked 
beans, seven 2-quart jars of pickles, 14 glasses of jelly, 

80 dozen buns, two dozen heads of cabbage, seven quarts of 
salad dressing, 10 pounds of coffee, seven gallons of cream, 
35 pounds of butter and 100 pies were served. Mrs. H Kroeger 
was chairman for the dinner and wives of the directors helped. 

At the first annual meeting of the company on January 22, 
1929, it was revealed that the company had spent $10,999.95 
in purchasing and completing the building and there was a 
cash balance of $121.63 on hand. 

Henry Boll rented the hall starting June 13, 1929 to show 
motion pictures at a flat rate of $10. per night. This con- 
tinued for some time records show. 

The school board of Princeton used the building in 1937 for 
25 weeks for the sum of $200. flat. The board used the hall 
also for plays and practices and for two 40 minute periods each 
week for 25 weeks for physical training. 

In January 1963, H.W. Boll made an offer to the company off- 
icers to purchase all outstanding stock and this has been done. 
Now the Community Building Co. which did a real service for 

the community of Princeton, has gone from the scene, but the 
result of fine community cooperation still remains. The store 
is the center of community life and the hall is used for meet- 
ings of various sorts. 
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Photos by Jeff Cook/QUAD-CITY TIMES 


Jack Alexander, of Tulsa, Okla., inspects one of about 5,000 X-rays of a pipeline that will be installed under the Mississippi River. 


Near Princeton shore, a pipeline runs through it 


M@ Project will route natural gas under 


the Mississippi on its way from Canada 


By Bill Jacobs 
QUAD-CITY TIMES 


In one of the first projects to give concrete 
evidence of a new natural gas pipeline that 
will run from Harper, Iowa, to near Chicago, 
Northern Border Pipeline Co. will install a 36- 
inch pipe under the Mississippi River next 
week. 

Crews have been welding 80-foot sections of 
pipe together on the Mississippi shore near 
Princeton, Iowa, creating a 3,800-foot-long pipe 
that will be pulled through a 48-inch tunnel 
bored below the river bed by a directional bor- 
ing company Pentzien, of Omaha. 

Now the welds are being X-rayed. Next week, 
the pipe will be pulled through the tunnel 
under the river, like an electrician pulling wire 
through a wall. Then the pipe will be capped to 
await the rest of the pipeline. 

Work on the rest of the pipeline will not 
begin until next spring. The pass under the 
river could have been done then, too, but it is 
easier in the fall. 

“The river level is fairly low in the fall, and 
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David Rawls is framed by pipe that 
pulled through a tunnel under the 
Mississippi River bed near Princeton, 
lowa. Rawls is the welding inspector for 
Northern Border Pipeline Co., which 
requires an X-ray of each weld that joins 


the pipeline. 





there’s little river traffic,” said Beth Jensen of 
Northern Border. “So there’s not many naviga- 
tional issues to worry about.” 

Contractors will begin building the rest of 
the pipeline in five sections. The contracts have 
not been let yet. 

When the $837 million project is complete — 
the company is shooting for Nov. 1 — it will 
carry as much as 1.2 billion cubic feet a day of 
natural gas from Harper, Iowa, where it links 
with other pipelines, to Manhattan, Il. 

Included in the project is a new compressor 
station near Eldridge, Iowa. The project is one 
of two designed to get more natural gas into 
the Midwest and eastern U.S. from the gas 
fields of western Canada and the Williston 
Basin in the northern tier of states in the US. 

Northern Border began operations in 1982 as 
a transporter of gas from Monchy, 
Saskatchewan to Ventura, Iowa, where it feeds 
into Northern Natural Gas Co.’s system. The 
company is a partnership of big gas compa- 
nies: Enron subsidiary Northern Plains Nat- 
ural Gas Co., Williams Companies subsidiary 
Northwest Border Pipeline Co., PanEnergy 
Corp. subsidiary Pan Border Gas Co., and 
TransCanada PipeLines Ltd. subsidiaries 
TransCan Northern Ltd. and TransCanada 
Border Pipeline Ltd. 
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This Princeton house was demolished last week to make room for another Schult Eng. and Pattern Co. building. 
< . NSP Photos by Scott Campbell 


‘Princeton expansion 


It was out with the old and in with the 
new in Princeton last week, as onlookers 
gathered to watch demolition crews tear 
down a brick home that had been built in the 
early-1900s. 

: And, by the end of this week construc- 
tion should already have begun on a new 
8,200-square-foot addition for Schult Eng. 
and Pattern Co. 
“We’re looking forward to having more 
ES room,” said Rudi Schult, who co-owns the 
business with his brother, Michael. “With 
the new building, our total manufacturing 
space will increase to more than 24,000 
square feet.” 2 . 

The company, which has been located 
| on Princeton’s River Drive since 1985, 
manufactures metal products. A sister com- 
pany is also located in Camanche. 
| “We’re happy to be in Princeton,” said 
3 Rudi. “It’s a good location for us. We’re 
close to both Camanche and the Quad Cit- 
ies.” 

Rudi Schult said the company currently 
___|_ has 4Semployees, and that the new $200,000 Michael and Rudi Schult 


expansion project will allow them to ex- - Owners of Schult Eng. and Pattern Co. - 
pand the workforce to 60 employees. 
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@ It will be replaced 
by end of summer 


By Doug Schorpp 
QUAD-CITY TIMES 


PRINCETON, Iowa — Everyone 
who visits this upper Scott County 
community for its famous Lion’s 
Club soup suppers, wedding recep- 
tions, or Rebekah Princeton Lodge 
card parties can double their fun by 
theend of the summer. 

The cramped civic center, which 
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regularly hosts Girl Scouts and 
card parties, will be torn down and 
a larger facility will be constructed 
in its place. 

“It will be twice as big as it is 
now,” longtime Mayor David 
McLaughlin said. 

“The new one will be built right 
where it is now. Right now, we can 
sit down 90 to 100 people for our 
soup suppers. We hope to double 
that arrangement.” 

The 1911 building has more than 


yved its purpose. 
“The original brick portion was a 
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small depot built to serve the Clin- 
ton, Davenport and Muscatine Rail- 
road Co., which ran the old Inner 
Urban passenger train for years. 

Penny Miller, a member of the 
civic center committee, said the 
brick building was added to over 
the years. 

“A wing was added on one side 
and then a wing was added on the 
back,” she said. “It first was a fire 
station.” 

For years, it also served as city 
hall until the city moved into the 
old Unitéd Telephone Co. building 
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10 years ago. Since then, the civic 
center has been used for numerous 
purposes. 

Miller, who is researching the 
town’s history, said she investigated 
the historic significance of the old 
depot, but found none, clearing the 
way for demolition. 

McLaughlin estimated the cost of 
the new civic center to be $150,000 
to $200,000. 

He hopes construction can begin 
this spring with completion 


spank ad late summer. 
Fund$iwill be provided through 


Rebekah Princeton Lodge has outgrown its home 
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paying for two other building pro- 


jects in town. 

City hall will be expanded to 
include a city council chamber. 

The addition is expected to dou- 
ble the size of the building and 
allow more space for city office 
staff. 

Work will being this spring and is 
expected to cost $55,000. 

Last fall, the city completed a fire 
station expansion, where two addi- 


tion bays were added at a Gost of 
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planned in 
Walcot 


The Walcott Fire Department will cele- 
brate its 100th anniversary on Saturday, and 
firefighters plan to party in style. 

The “Centennial Celebration,” which is 
being coordinated by Chief Brian Wells, will 
take place inside the Walcott Coliseum and 
the street in front of it. 

“We want to celebrate this historic event, 
but also provide an enjoyable time for those 
people and groups who have stood behind us 
in good times and bad,” said Phil Roberts, the 
department’s public relations officer. “That 
support was never more evident than last J uly 
6 (1996), when the Hawkeye Building Dis- 
tributors fire raged in a square-block areanght 
in the middle of town. 

“We still can’t get over the number of 
people who took it upon themselves to get 
involved that hot afternoon, furnishing cold 
drinks, wet towels and moral support to ex- 
hausted firefighters. Some people even helped 
lug the heavy fire hoses.” 

The day will kick-off with a flag-raising 
ceremony in honor of deceased firefighters at 
3 p.m. at the Walcott Post Office. 

Walcott Fire Department apparatus will be 
on display throughout the afternoon. There 
will be a Fire Safety House demonstration, 
antique fire truck display, and various fire and 
safety vendors will have displays. 

A Jaws of Life demonstration will be held 
at 3:30 p.m., and games of chance will get 
underway at 4 p.m. 


WALCOTT 


__ continued on page 9 
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@ Princeton grocery 
store prepares to 


close its doors 


by Barb Geerts 

There’s no question: Merlin Boll, owner 
of historic Boll’s Store in Princeton, is much 
more comfortable wrapping up a pound of 
ground beef for a customer's order than 
responding to some reporter's questions. 

“You don’t want to say too much; they 
quote ya,” he says in mock seriousness from 
his bar stool behind the counter. 

Whatever hoopla there may be over this 
long-time grocer’s retirement, it’s obvious 
he did not originate it. A quiet, humble man, 


i - 70-year-old Merlin Boll would like nothing 


better than to slip away unnoticed. 

But such things are not possible in a small 
community like Princeton, where everybody 
knows everybody, and folks watch out for 
each other. 

Who here doesn’t know that soon, the 
final bell will toll for Boll’s? 

And who here doesn’t know Merlin, as 
much a fixture of the comer grocery Store as 
the paper roll dispenser athis butcher counter. 
He has been greeting customers at the store 
overlooking the Mississippi Riversince 1944, 
when he joined his father, Henry “Heinie” 
Boll, in the business. He took over after 
Heinie died in 1977. 

Merlin, who never married, has no one to 
inherit the business, so Boll’s Store — the 
only surviving grocery among several that 
served the area in the early part of the century 
— will close at the end of this month after 

nearly three-quarters of a century of opera- 
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50 Years At Princeton Church - Honored recently for 50 years of membership at 
Princeton Presbyterian Church were (I-r) Howard Lively, Bessie Sierk, Mildred Lively 


Contributed Photo 
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- Princeton church honors long-time members 
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More than two dozen long-time members 
and friends of Princeton Presbyterian Church 
were honored during a special ceremony Sun- 
day, Nov. 30 at the church. 

Members were invited to share their early 
experiences at the church as part of the Sunday 
service. A potluck meal was served following 
the event, and participants enjoyed an anni- 
versary cake prepared by Ronda Seim in rec- 
ognition of the members’ years of service at 
the church. 

Fifty-year members honored at the event 
were Bessie Sierk, Elma “Tib” Stewart, Ellen 
McFate, Bob Carter and Dorla Schroder. Rec- 
ognized for 40 years of membership were 
Sheryl Boyle, Russell and Evonda Enyeart, 
Richard Holst, Mina Huston, Howard and 
Mildred Lively, Norm Schroder, Vi Spinsby, 
Glen Suiter, Myron and Sue Ann Suiter, and 
Ivan and Evelyn Wilson. 

Thirty-year honorees were Marilyn Acord, 
Harold and Margaret Anderson, Merrill Boyle, 


Richard Boyle, Lenora Buckley, Lois 
O’ Malley, Beverly Havenhill, R.J. Holst, Dean 
Siem, Clair Tobey, Glen and Jane Underwood, 
Patricia Walker, and Wayne and Kay 
Youngers. 

Those marking 25 years as members of 
Princeton Presbyterian were Betty Torry, 
Sharon Boyle, Brian Carter, Kevin Carter, 
Scott Carter, Evelyn Carver, Sally Mattes, 
Esther Squire, Steven Suiter and Richard 
Stevens. 


Christmas cantata 


Pleasant View Baptist Church, 6400 Crow 
Creek Road, Bettendorf, will present the 
Christmas cantata, “Everlasting Night,” on 
Sunday, Dec. 21 at 10:30 a.m. and 6 p.m. 
Information: (319) 332-5233. 
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Historic building will house community center 


BOLL'S 


continued from page 1 
tion. 

Things are going full circle for the build- 
ing, which formerly served as a community 
center and was recently purchased by the city 
for just such a purpose. 

Generations of Princeton residents have 
Walked through the doors of the old brick 
building, its wooden screen door with the old- 
fashioned spring closing with a familiar 
“thwack” behind them (no automatic doors 
here). Soon, those customers will have to 
travel several miles to do the weekly shop- 
ping. 

It isn’t just the loss of the community’s 
only grocery store that Princeton residents are 
lamenting: It’s the end of an era where per- 
sonal service was king and every customer 
had a name. 

And when being neighborly sometimes 
took precedence over good business. 


Helping Thy Neighbor 

Marian Harry, who has been a clerk at 
Boll’s since 1981, said Merlin has always 
gone out of his way to help folks — delivering 
groceries free-of-charge to the homebound, 
and assisting in other ways. 

“People would come in for a tool, and if he 
didn’t have it (to sell), he’d say, ‘Oh, I’ve got 
one up home. You can go up and borrow it,’” 
she recalled. 

One resident remembers how Merlin and 
his father helped their family survive when 
times were tough. “When things got bad and 
there was no money, my child did not go 
hungry because Heinie and Merlin cared 
enough to let us charge (our groceries) until 
we could pay,” the writer states. 

“Boll’s people cared (about us) not just for 
the business, but as friends. Lots of children 
and elderly people (would) go hungry if it was 
not for (Boll’s Store). When someone needed 
something special, they would order it. And if 

you. needed’ someone to talk to, they were 
always there. Nothing could ever replace the 
closeness of this store,” the writer concludes. 

Indeed, customers seem more like family 
members than “consumer units” at Boll’s, 
where chances are you’ll run into someone 
you know. Patrons do as much visiting as 
shopping as they peruse the shelves, a bit 
picked over from a “going-out-of-business” 
sale. 

Although selection is limited now, Boll’s 
was famous for its one-stop shopping, where 
residents could buy everything from briefs to 
bananas, canning jars to curtain rods, pajamas 
to paper towels. 

LaVonne Irving says she has been shop- 
ping at Boll’s since moving to Princeton in the 
mid-'60s. Before her retirement as a teacher 
aide at Grissom School, she says, shopping at 
the grocery store was part of her after-work 
ritual. 

“It was the post office, the library and 
Boll's. It was my routine. I’m going to miss 
this store,” says Irving, who inadvertently 
leaves a cat food purchase on the counter when 
she exits the store. Clerk Harry soon discovers 
the error, and calls Irving at home to let her 
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know. 
That kind of thing wouldn’t happen at one 
of those mega-marts, someone mentions. 


Kids are welcome 

Boll’s seems as popular with the younger 
set as with the long-time residents. Many stop 
by fora snack, or ride their bikes “downtown” 
to pick up a few things for dinner. The kids are 
welcome here: No signs restrict the number of 
students who can enter at one time. 

“We don’t have many problems,” Harry 
States. 

On a recent morning, a youngster in a 
baseball cap leans on the store’s well-worn 
counter, holding a $10 bill and a short grocery 
list from his mom. 

Unable to locate an item on the list, he asks 
Harry for help, and she immediately leaves 
her post at the counter to fetch it for the lad. 
Then, the order filled, Harry does a quick tally 
on a calculator and hands the youth some 
change back from his ten. 

Later, she queries some teens on their mode 
of transportation, so she can bag their pur- 
chases appropriately for the trip home. 

“Okay, (are) you walking, on bikes, or 
what?” she asks them. 

Harry and her fellow clerks — Cherol Sum- 
mers and Sue Filbrandt — do all they can to 
assure that the foodstuffs arrive home intact. 

When business is slow, Merlin keeps a pair 
of binoculars beneath the counter to keep an 
eye on the river action. Eagle-watching is a 
particularly enjoyable winter activity. 

When he retires, Merlin probably won’t 
miss the long hours he puts in at the store, 
which is open six days a week. Merlin’s sister, 
Leone Kosman, has been helping out at the 
grocery in recent months, as well. She said she 
and her brother “grew up” at the store, first 
assisting with stock and later, waiting on 
customers. 

She recalls when farmers would bring fresh 
eggs in for sale at the store. “We'd unpack the 
eggs and put them in big crates,” she said. 
“That was a long time ago.” 

Kosman said her father first opened a gro- 
cery in the building next door before moving 
to the corner facility, but she doesn’t recall 
exactly when the move occurred. 


Hospital to community center 

The building that now houses Boll’s was 
built during the early 1900s by Dr. John Knox, 
who intended to use the three-story structure 
as a hospital. However, he ran out of funds 
before the construction could be completed, 
according to historical records. 

In 1928, a stock company was established 
by 50 area farmers and businessmen for the 
purpose of remodeling and completing the 
building. The finished structure had kitchen 
and dining room facilities in the basement, 
two large storage rooms, and a top floor with 
an auditorium and stage. 

“Years ago, they used to have card parties 
and things like that up there,” Kosman said. 
“Movies, roller skating ,and wrestling matches 
were held up there in the early years. Down- 
stairs, they’d have chicken suppers.” 

Heinie Boll eventually acquired the build- 





; Checking Out - Marian Harry, a long-time clerk at Boll's Store in Princeton, uses 
- acalculator to tally the purchases of customer Margaret Anderson. Most patrons are 
greeted by name at this small-town grocery store, which stocks everything from 


canned goods to rubber boots. 
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century building in Princeton served asa community center before Henry “Heinie” Boll 
established his grocery store there. Now, with the retirement of Heinie’s son, Merlin, 
the Boll's Store building will be going full circle: Princeton officials have purchased the 


Structure, which will be remodeled into a community center. 





ing by purchasing stock from willing sellers. 

Now, nearly 60 years after city leaders first 
turned the historic structure into acommunity 
center, officials are hoping that chicken sup- 


’ pers and othercommunity functions will again 


be held in the building. 

Princeton Mayor Dave McLaughlin said 
the present community center, a former depot 
located on Highway 67, has outlived its use- 
fulness. 

“We’re going to tear the old one down. It 
just got too old (and) the roof leaks,” said 
McLaughlin. 

Plans were to construct a pole building to 
serve as the new center, but when Boll indi- 
cated his desire to get out of the ‘grocery 
business, city officials decided the old struc- 
ture would be well-suited for a community 
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Grissom Honors Grocer 
Princeton, presents Merlin Boll with'an etched PTA 


center, the mayor said. 

“This (building) gives us three to four 
times more square footage,” he said of the 
corner grocery, which will soon be used for a 
variety of community activities. 

“We could fit 200 to 250 downstairs. And 
we own the park across the street. We’ve got 
big plans, but it’s still in the works,” said 
McLaughlin, adding that preliminary estimates 
for the remodeling project are not yet in. 

The mayor said that the city will give 
Merlin ample time to liquidate his inventory 
and vacate the building after Aug. 31. 

Kosman and the employees at Boll’s had 
hoped to have an open house of sorts in honor 
of Merlin’s retirement, but he has resisted the 
idea so far, his sister said. “He wants it to be 
like any other day and that’s it— the end of it.” 
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- Marcia Boeding, pres 
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Landmark Building - Originally intendedtobea hospital, this historic, turn-of-the- 
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Boll Honored - Merlin Boll (right) 






















Long-time grocer Merlin Boll was hon- 
ored at a retirement party Aug. 29 at the 
historic Boll’s Store in Princeton. | 

Hundreds of well-wishers turned out for 
the event — many bringing cake and other 
treats. Mayor David McLaughlin presented 
Boll with a framed certificate marking his 53 
years of community service. Visitors also got 
inon some bargains at the store, where grocer- 
ies and dry goods were going for 50 cents on 
the dollar in an effort to close out the stock. 

_ The Boll’s Store building has been pur- 
chased by the city of Princeton to be used as a 
community center. 

~ On Sept. 13, more than 400 people turned 


| , who has spent more than half a century in the 
grocery business in Princeton, was honored by Princeton Mayor David McLaughlin 
(left) during a party Aug. 29 to mark Boll's retirement. Boll was presented with a 
certificate recognizing him for 53 years of service to the community. Contributed Photo 


Princeton residents honor Boll 
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Wednesday, Octob: 











out for a community appreciation Hog Roast 
Dinner for Boll, who was presented with a 
huge card created by Penne Miller and signed 
by those in attendance. Farmers Savings Bank 
donated a large cake. Thanks also go to 
Princeton Lions Club, Princeton Volunteer 
Fire Department, Bridges’ and Kernan’s res- 
taurants, the Brockhouse family, and other 
individuals who helped organize the event and 


- serve dinner. 


Just a week after the hog roast, Merlin Boll 
underwent an angioplasty procedure at Gen- 
esis Hospital in Davenport. He returned home 
the following day (Sept. 23) and is reportedly 
doing well. Fee | 
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Remembering Joyce - Family, friends and co-workers of — _ Maribeth Elverd and” Tony Elverd; friends Bessie Sierk, Lottie 
Joyce Brockhouse gathered June 3 at Virgil Grissom Schoolto —__ Ernst and Pat Billups; her son, Ted Brockhouse; Andy Graaff, 
dedicate a memorial to the long-time secretary at the Princeton — ~ Joyce’ s brother; her husband, Earl Brockhouse; Jan Graaff, a 
elementary. Sharing in the ceremony (I-r) were feos _ sister-in-law; LaVonne a a friend; principal Jim Pfaff; and 
McLaughlin, former Princeton mayor, and Elaine Scht Ed _ friend Gloria Beuse. - | _ NSP Photos by Barb Geerts 
Podber, ateacher at Grissom; Joyce’s niece and great 
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mayor will not séek’ 
fifth straight term 


by Tory Brecht 
After 20 years in Princeton government, 
including 16.as mayor, Dave McLaughlin will 
take his nameplate off his desk at City Hall on 
Jan. 1 and retire. — 
“T retired from i North Scott School 
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Princeton Mayor Dave McLaughlin 
- Will not seek fifth term - 
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Unlike some other Oe communities in 













the county, Pri yn has remained relatively 
Stable and has not a ue industri 
growth. ! 

“Some areastriedto 
but they were Vi te ai 
“People here w: 


provide for its resi idents. 

“We've done a good wb tesbing the taxes 
pretty low,” McLaughlin said. “We've added 
a new fire station, and two new bays on it this 
year, We’re getting a new post office. And 
financially, the city’ 's in good shape.” 

Things weren’t always bright on the eco- 
nomic front for Princeton. Like other towns in 
the Quad-City region, Princeton suffered from 
the farm crisis and the closure of major manv- 
facturers in the 80s. 

The city of about 1,000 residents fell to a 
population of 700 when the Caterpillar plant 
Closed, but has since rebounded to more than 
1,000 residents again. 
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his gavel 


One of the challenges a new mayor will 
face, McLaughlin said, is dividing the budget 
up fairly while se costs down for resi- 
dents. 

“You have to have the budget for the fire 
department, playgrounds, parks and the po- 
lice,” he said. “They all have needs and we 
have to get them their fair share. Of course, 
everybody thinks they need more than we can 
give them. With 60 percent of the population 
being senior citizens, many on fixed incomes, 
we have to watch what we do with city costs 
that are passed onto residents.” 

The new mayor will also have the use of a 
brand new, 500-square-foot council chamber 
recently added on to City Hall at a cost of 
$40,000. 

“It figures they put in a new room after 20 
years, right before I leave,” McLaughlin joked. 

In addition to working on the new com- 
munity center, McLaughlin also delivers 
Meals-on-Wheels. His duties at City Hall also 
keep him away from home. 

“T put in more time now than I riictiby 
should, just because I’m here,” he said. “The 
time has come for me to take it easy. But the 
group here can handle a new boss. In fact, our 
office staff will probably end up training the 
new mayor.” 
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Donahue Post Office - The birthday card display on either si 









Sheets 


de of postmaster 


Catherine Winchester is part of the new look in the Donahue Post Office. An open 


house will be held on Sunday, Nov. 9. 
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New post offices for 


by Deborah Lash 

If a Donahue resident wandered into the 
new Princeton post office he or she might 
think they are in the wrong town, as new post 
offices in both communities look almost iden- 
tical. i 
Princeton postmaster Sandy Martinez said 
there is a reason for the similarities. 

“It’s the new corporate image,” she ex- 
plained. “They were built the same because 
they have about the same number of custom- 


ers. The Eldridge post office is an example of 
the new look for their size of community.” 
- The new look in Princeton and Donahue is 


sleek and inviting, with bold red, white and. 


blue signs and retail displays offering every- 
thing from postal sweat shirts to birthday 
cards. | 

The Donahue office opened for business 
on Oct. 14, two days before the doors were 
opened at the new facility in Princeton. | 

In bothcommunities, new post offices were 









New in Princeton - The new Princeton Post Office is mo 
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re accessible for all 


customers. Steps and handrails were installed on the south end of the facility to 
accommodate residents of an elderly housing unit located directly behind the new 


building. 


Princeton. 


built because the old buildings were too small. 
“I think the people of this town will be 
proud of their new facility,” Martinez said. 
A part of the new look in both post offices 
is much more space for postal employees to 
work in and better access for customers. 
“We have a parking lot now,” Catherine 
Winchester, Donahue postmaster said. “We 
didn’t have parking at the old location.” 
Another new additon for both post offices 
are drive-up mail boxes. 


‘NSP Photo by Deborah Lash 


“My customers aren’t used to using the 
drive-up lane yet,” Martinez said. “As soon as 
they do, I think they will realise how conve- 
nient it is.” | 

An open house was held in Princeton on 
Nov. 1. Donahue will hold its open house on 
Sunday, Nov. 9, from noon to 2 p.m. 

The Princeton post office serves about 600 


families in and around the community, while 
Donahue serves approximately 450. 








Cat ‘survivors’ still affected by closing 


Editor: 

In reference to your request for reflec - 
tions and comments on the Caterpillar an- 
nouncement of Jan. 14, 1987, (Impres- 


sions), and the subsequent closing of the. 


Mount Joy facility, I would like to share 
with your readers the impact it had on our 
family. 3 
My husband Vaughn and I were both 
born in 1954, graduated from Pleasant 
Valley High School in 1972 and were mar- 
ried in 1974. We had lived our entire lives 
in Scott County, and at the time of the Cat 
announcement lived in Princeton with our 
two children, Jocelyn and Andrew. Vaughn 
had been employed at Caterpillar since 
May of 1973. 

Vaughn had placed his name on a master 
recall list, which would enable those em- 
ployees affected by the closing an opportu - 
nity to work at another Caterpillar facility 
and in May of 1988 he took a voluntary 
lay-off. In December of 1988, Vaughn re- 
ceived a call from the Denver Parts Distri- 
bution Center and on Jan. 2, 1989, he 
packed his truck and drove to Denver, 
where he began working for Caterpillar 
Denver. Our children, then 13 and 8 were 
still enrolled in North Scott schools and 
completed the school year. In June our 
family made the official move to Lafayette, 
Colo. 

Our children made the transition with 
more ease than I had expected, part of 
which I now attribute to the benefits of 
their strong primary/secondary school edu- 
cation (a belated thank you to the staff at 
Virgil Grissom). 

I think it important to emphasize that we 
had been very happy with our life in Prince - 
ton. As a family we were active in Girl 


Scouting, the baseball association, the Writ- 


ing Center, Lions club, the Friends of the 


gee ae ee eee 


Library (Princeton), and the Grissom Par- 
ents Association. It wasn't an easy decision 
to move and virtually start life over a thou- 
sand miles away, but there seemed to be 
greater opportunity to the west. We move at 
a time that the depressed real estate market 
offered no chance for a profit from the sale 
of our home of 12 years. We knew that we 
were moving into an escalated market and 
would not be able to duplicate the type of 
home that we had lived in, we still believed 
that there was opportunity for us in Col- 
orado. 

And we found some new opportunities 
and experiences in the new life we began 
creating. We have been blessed with some 
very special friends and enjoy the recre- 
ational opportunities this wonderful state 
has to offer. We have expanded our hori- 
zons and explored some of the wonders of 
the western United States. Through more 
direct exposure, our children have a better 
understanding of cultural diversity, which I 
hope has added to their character and will 
make them more humanitarian adults. 

Today, daughter Jocelyn is a junior at 
the University of Northern Colorado, ma- 
joring in nursing and Andrew's in his 
sophomore year at Centaurus High School 
in Lafayette. Vaughn continues to work for 
Caterpillar, Inc. at their Denver Parts facil - 
ity and I am approaching a six-year service 
anniversary with a biotech company in 
Boulder. 

While we should still be considered a 
‘Cat' family, this family lived through the 
changes, this family accepted the challenge 
and continues to be challenged, this family 
survived. 

-S- Jill Ewoldt 
1125 Delphi Dr., 
Lafayette, Colo. 80026 
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Neither snow, nor rain, nor beat, nor gloom of night, stays these couriers 
from the swift completion of their appointed rounds.” 
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Y new facilities get [i [== 
stamp of approval | | 


By Doug Schorpp 
QUAD-CITY TIMES. 


Cramped quarters, antiquated facilities, 
growing workloads and expanding routes 
are prompting U.S. postal officials to build 
no less than nine new post offices in thé 
Quad-City area this year. 

Population explosions in communities 
like Eldridge, Iowa, and the Illinois coramu- 
nities of Hampton and Colona, are prompt- 
ing the expansion. 

Bit growth is not limited to rural com- 
munities. In Iowa, post offices are sched- 
uled to be built this year in Bettendorf, 
Eldridge, Donahue and Princeton. Musca- 
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tine’s new building is expected to be com- aipullelloe 
pleted in spring 1998. wae three times 
In Illinois, new post offices this year will this size, 
spring up in Colona, Hampton and Preemp- one of nine 
tion. A major processing and distribution new post - 
center is scheduled to be completed this offices in 
September near the Quad-City Airport, a the Quad- 
center that sorts and distributes mail for 88 City area 
area post offices. this year. 
And in Rock Island, the bulk mail and | 
retail facility at the federal building there is -s 
expected to expand. . 
Postal officials say the new facilities sig- yy 
nify a growing trend of small-town expan- Ter nega 
sion. ~ alee - 
In the past three years, Eldridge has built > CHANGING ADDRESSES 
150 new homes. 
“We've had about 10 percent growth,” lowa Donahue Princeton Iilinois 
Eldridge Postmaster Bill Meyers said of the Bettendorf — Ground has @ Q-C Processing and 


Scott County community whose population 
is nearing 4,000. “The new building is not 
quite twice as big as the old one, built 36 
years ago. This one is being built for 20 
years,” he said. 

All that growth means increased work- 
loads for rural mail carriers and the need 
for room to sort mail and install post office 
boxes. 

Hampton is the only one of the Illinois 
facilities that isn’t new. Postmaster Tammy 
Laud said they have remodeled a former 
convenience store east of Illinois 84. Hamp- 
ton’s facility also will be the first to get 
under way. Workers plan to move in within 
two weeks. 

Postal officials have different reasons as 
to why the large number of new buildings 


— POSTAL 
Please turn to Page 2A 


been broken on a $2.4 million 
facility at 4439 Devil's Glen 
Road. 


& Muscatine — Ground is 
expected to be broken in the 
spring at the Cedar and 
Houser streets location. 


@ Princeton — Construction 
of a new facility along U.S. 67 
is scheduled to be completed 
by late fall. 


@ Eldridge — The new facility 


is under construction and will 


double the working space from 


2,072 square feet to 4,168 
square feet. 


@ Donahue — A new 1,515- 


square-foot building is expect- 


ed to be completed by fall. 
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Distribution Facility — A $13 
million facility near the Quad- 
City Airport will replace the 
downtown Rock Island building: ~ 


@ Rock Island — Postmaster. ~ 
Gary Vandello’s office is study- 
ing alternate downtown loca- - 
tions in existing buildings. 

@ Colona — A new office next 
to Village Hall is scheduled to 
open in early fall. 


i Preemption — Plans are to 
build a modular post office that 
would be owned by the U.S. 
Postal Service. 


@& Hampton — Remodeling of 
the former convenience store 

on Hubbard Road is complete, 
and workers should move in 
within two weeks. 





Princeton War Memorial to be moved ~ 


Princeton officials will be marking Memo- The wagon will be escorted by members of 
rial Day in a slightly different way this year. the LeClaire American Legion, local minis- 
The annual Memorial Day Service will be _ ters, Lt. Col. George Eaton of the Rock Island 
replaced by a re-dedication of the Princeton Arsenal, Mayor Jim Darnell, and other local 
War Memorial, whichis being moved fromits _ officials. Those participating in the ceremony 
present site in front of the former Civic Center _ include the Rev. Lance Ziegler, Mike Talbot, 
on Highway 67, toanew locationinClemons Paul Geiger, Lt. Col. Eaton, and the Rev. 
Park. The service will be held Saturday, May Douglas Bullock-Tiffany. Refreshments will 
16 beginning at 9 a.m. at the old Civic Center. _ be served at the Princeton Community Center 
The memorial — which honors those who have (the former Boll Building) following the ser- 
served in World War I and II, the Korean War, vice. 

Vietnam and the Gulf War — will be loaded The Princeton War Memorial is being relo- 
into a horse-drawn wagon and be movedtoits cated to a spot near the new Community 
snew .location, where the services. will con- Center because the building that formerly - 

dere < = seerewe rr ee eens rss x ners exmhonsed the centerwilt be razed: =" == 
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h Hoggard’s horse-drawn 
Wagon Carries the Princeton 
_- {lowa) War Memorial to a new 
et home on the banks of the 
| ae Mississippi River as part of 
__ Saturday’s Armed Forces Day © 
_ ©eremonies. Mayor Jim Darnell 
__ Spearheaded the idea to move 
_ the monument to a more central 
_ location in Clemons Park facing 
__ the town’s new community cen- 
____ ter. The monument honors peo- 
__ ple from the Scott County com- 
: munity who served in World 
Wars . og Il, the Korean War, 
| | ae er e Vietnam War and the 
2 ar PefSian Gulf War. 
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Superintendent 
wants NS Board 
to decide on 


year-round school 
li 60-page report 

submitted; issue 

tabled until Oct. 12 


by Bill Tubbs 

North Scott Supt. Dr. Pascal DeLuca is 
asking school board members to decide 
whether they want to proceed with a year- 
round calendar for one section of one ele- 
mentary school, before parents are surveyed 
during fall parent-teacher conferences on their 
interest in the program. 

“Tt is laudable to survey parents on any- 
thing, but it is critical for you to retain your 
authority as a board. The decision should not 
be based solely on its desirability as seen by 
parents,” DeLuca told the board of education 
Monday night. 

“It’s critical for you to make a decision on 
the concept. (If you decide to go ahead) the 
worst that could happen is that you offer it and 
nobody wants it.” 

_ The superintendent reminded board mem- 
bers that they have seen many reports, but 
have not read an administrative recom- 
mendation on year-round school. ““Adminis- 
trators have never talked about this (as a 
group),” he said. 

The cost to go to a year-round calendar for 
one section in one elementary school, pre- 
sented in a 60-page superintendent's report on 
the subject, would be $28,724. That is for 
additional staffing and utilities, less loss to 
food service. The figure does not include 
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Crowning Touch— This new picnic shelter is the crowning 
touch for all the improvements being made at Watertower Park 
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in Princeton. Thanks to a pair of riverboat grants and volunteers 


Princeton's crowning touch. 


@ Watertower Park 
gets facelift with 
new picnic shelter 


by Scott Campbell 

The children in Princeton ought to be smil- 
ing these days, and there are probably a lot of 
happy adults as well. 

This week, after several years of planning 
and countless hours of work, the community’s 
Watertower Park should be the talk of the 
town. 

Sitting high on a hill overlooking the pic- 
turesque Mississippi River valley, the newly 
refurbished park is a testament to the civic 
pride displayed throughout the community. 

Nearly a dozen volunteers spent Saturday 
putting the crowning touches on the park’s 


new playground equipment and picnic shel- 
ter. The new slides and swings should be ready 
for action by this weekend, and the shelter will 
be completed by the end of the month. 

For many, it’s been a labor of love. 

“There was a need, and the people of this 
community responded,” said Ann Geiger, a 
member of the town’s park board. “We set a 
five-year plan, and we’re way ahead of sched- 
ule. 

“This park is truly our showcase park. The 
new trees are growing nicely and there’s al- 
ways a breeze blowing. It’s a park that was 
sorely neglected for a long time. It took the 
formation of a park board to get it done.” 

The park project actually started more than 
four years ago. Watertower Park was a 13- 
acre piece of ground with just eight trees, and 
Geiger said that was “totally unacceptable.” 

She was instrumental in forming a “tree 
committee,” which was responsible for plant- 
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who donated countless hours of labor, the scenic park will be a 
popular place for Princeton residents. 
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nate 
ing an additional 45 trees in the park, anc 
group then approached the city Councils 
establishing a park board. 
They were met with openarms. = 
Geiger, Melvina Davis, Sherry Hut tmann, 
Penne Miller and Susy Arons formed | the 1 
board, and they were later joined BY the F 
Larry Ziegler. ; 
“Jim Darnell, our current may 
real pusher behind this project,” sai 
“He was on the council when the park 
was formed and has always been excit 
parks. ” 
The newly formed board developed a bud 
get and expansion plans. The city 1 receive ed an 
$8,000 Riverboat Development Autho ny ] 


PRINCETON 


continued from page 9 
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The ‘River Way’ - nes Darnell, mayor of princeton points out a new levee which 
has been installed as part of a comprehensive improvement program on the town’s 
riverfront. The area was one of eight points visited during a tour last week to showcase 
lowa riverfront enhancement projects completed during the three-year RiverWay 


Added Councilman Tom Knapper: “I drove 
down that road today. If you cyt to go over 45, 


Princeton relies on volunteers 


PRINCETON 


continued from page | 


Authority for a new shelter. 

“We've been able to make our money goa 
long way because ofall the volunteer help that 
we've received,” said Geiger. 

The transformation of Watertower Park 
has been a long time coming. The playground 
equipment was 30 years old, and basically just 
Sat on top of a hill. The old picnic shelter was 
a 15’x15' building, if you can call it that, with 
an Overgrown pea gravel floor. 

“We graded and seeded the hill last fall,” 
said Geiger. “We poured the standards for the 
new swings last spring, and spent the summer 
tearing down the old shelter and building the 
new one,” 

When it came time to build the shelter it 
was Darnell who came up with the plans. 
Basically, the structure is a pole building 
without the sides. 

“We originally wanted a 20’ x35' building, 
but that size wasn’t available,” said Geiger. “I 
made the decision to go bigger, so our new 
shelter is 20’x45'. They probably won’tlet me 
go shopping anymore.” 

The park also has a 6-foot-wide handicap 
accessible walkway that leads to the shelter, 
and a large steel grill that weighs more than 
200 pounds. 

“We've been very fortunate to come in 





day, Sept. 16. 


under our budget for the project,” said Geiger. 
“We've been able to pay for the building, 
concrete floor and picnic tables without any 
problem.” 

The city also gota great deal on new tables 
for the shelter. 

“My husband (Paul) and I saw some cool 
tables when we were in Geneseo,” said Gei- 
ger, “and Melvina wentand took a picture. We 
decided we liked them, so we went back and 
took the measurements and Harley Walker 
drew up the design. 

“Harley, Dave McLaughlin and Sam 
Havenhill built 10 tables and our only cost was 
$600 for materials. If we would have had 
someone else build the tables it would have 
cost nearly $500 per table. 

“We have really been lucky,” she con- 
tinued. “All the work for this project has been 
donated except for the concrete and grading.” 

Darnell, Jim Davis and Paul Geiger have 
spent countless hours on the project, and oth- 
ers who have gone above the call of duty 
include Roger and Vicki Woomert, Jack Hall, 
Sherry Darnell and Colleen Morthland. 

“We do have plans for the future,” said Ann 
Geiger. “The west end of the park needs to be 
filled in, and we hope to locate another ball 
diamond there. Plus, there are other parks 
around town that need ourattention. We aren’t 
lacking for things to do. We just wantcommu- 
nity parks that people can be proud of.” 


” 





Great River Bank adds secondary mortgage dept. 


Officials of Great River Bank last week 
announced the formation of a secondary mort- 
gage department to serve the Quad-City re- 
gion. 

Sherry Stutzki, a former mortgage exec- 
ulive with Union Planters Bank, will coor- 
dinate the new mortgage department, which 
will offer both fixed and variable rate loans. 
Pending regulatory approval, Stutzki will soon 
be located at 1989 Spruce Hill Drive, 


Great River Bank has been locally owned 
Since it opened for business in 1908 in 
Princeton. 

Stutzki is ready to assist clients with their 
financial needs. “‘We have immediate access 
to low-rate residential real estate financing 
through the secondary mortgage market,” she 
said. “We are thrilled to be able to offer these 
competitive products; especially at a time 
when mortgage rates are so low.”’ 


campaign. 
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er Action group 


showcases its efforts 


by Barb Geerts 

They traveled by trolley and golf cart and 
river taxi, all the better to view the im- 
provements made along the Mighty Missis- 
Sippi. 

They were guests of River Action Inc., 
which invited local benefactors, mayors and 
civic leaders on a two-day tour last week to 
view projects designed to enhance local 
riverfronts. 

“It gives us a chance to show what we’ve 
done and (offer) our vision for the future,” 
Kathy Wine of River Action said of the tour, 
which focused on the Iowa side of the river on 
Friday. Illinois highlights were viewed on 
Saturday. 

During the tour, some 60 participants had 
an opportunity to see the results of a three- 
year, $780,000 riverfront improvement effort 
known as the RiverWay Project. Points of 
interest included Nahant Marsh, which has 
undergone a major clean-up; Credit Island, 
home to the life-size sculptures that make up 
the “Saturday in the Park” Art Project; the 
Perry Street “Fishing Steps”; and the LeClaire 
and Princeton riverfront park areas. 

The improvements were funded with a 
$300,000 matching grant from the Mc-Knight 
Foundation in Minneapolis and significant 
contributions from the Riverboat Development 
Authority and the Scott County Regional 
Authority. The RiverWay project consists of 
three parts: |) a wayfinding system of mile 
markers, directional signs, informational 
kiosks and riverfront gateways to guide and 
educate visitors; 2) nine community-built art 
projects that will interpret the history, indus- 
try and natural resources at the river’s edge, 
and 3) four natural resource projects, includ- 
ing two wetlands restorations. 

Vern Spring, mayor of LeClaire, said the 
Mississippi is often overlooked by the people 
who know it best. 

“We should take advantage of our river- 
front — not take it for granted,” he told the 
group gathered beneath a shelter in a riverside 
park in LeClaire. 

Spring said the city hopes to expand its 5- 
acre riverfront park —located in an area steeped 


‘in history. The park is home to the oldest 


“gauge house” still in operation west of the 
Mississippi. The gauge house is still used by 
the Corps of Engineers to check water levels 
in the Mississippi, he explained. 
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Making Their ‘Mark’ - Better signage, 
like this river mile marker to be installed at 


LeClaire, is one way the RiverWay Project _ 
hopes to improve access to — and appre- 
ciation of — the Mississippi River. 


Princeton, located just up river from 
LeClaire, was the final stop on Friday’s tour. 
After greeting his guests, Mayor Joe Darnell 
proudly showed off the community’s riverfront 
improvements, including anew levee and new 
playground equipment which has been in- 
stalled. 

He said the “mini-park” is a popular stop 
for youngsters and their families, who can — 
enjoy one of the prettiest views along this 
stretch of waterway while the kids play. 

Darnell has big plans for the riverfront yet. 
He envisions aseries of “pocket parks” —each, 
perhaps, with a different theme — tucked into 
areas long the riverfront. He also wants to 
improve signage at the city’s three “gate- 
ways” to the river in an effort to draw more 
folks to the picturesque riverfront —a jewel all 
but hidden from motorists traveling the busy ” 
highway through town, he says. 

Betty Walters, the Buffalo mayor whose 
town was not included on this year’s tour, 
hopes the city can jump on the RiverWay 
bandwagon in a big way in the future 
(RiverWay officials are already applying fora 
new three-year grant to continue riverfront 
improvements, according to Kris Herbst of 
River Action). 

Walters said the city has already installed 
new docks and a gazebo, and officials hope to 
acquire more land for expansion of its public 
beach area. 

“The beach is lined up on the weekends,” 
she said of the popular recreational spot. 
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Princeton Firefighters — Members of the Princeton Volunteer Fire Department Enyeart, Jame Greenhill, Roger Woomert, Kym Hildebra 


include, front (I-r): Daniel Doyle, Karen Byard, Donna Owens, Esther Neese, Deb  Havenhill, Rich Neese, John Owens. 
Rasler, Richard Doyle, John Rasler. Back: Mike Talbot, Jim Darnell, Finn Gunn, Brian . 


Princeton volunteers 
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Long distance calls 
between Eldridge, 
Princeton are history 


by Tory Brecht 

As of Aug. 26, the communities of El- 
dridge and Princeton/LeClaire became a little 
closer. 

No longer will folks with 289 telephone 
prefixes have to pay long distance fees to call 
others in the North Scott area with 285 pre- 
fixes. 

The agreement worked out between the 
two telephone companies, GTE and Central 
Scott, would not have come about without the 
intense lobbying work of Princeton resident 
Joyce Hirl: 

Hirl organized a petition of residents re- 
questing GTE to hold a vote approving an 
EAS (extended area service) route, that would 
eliminate the toll barrier between the river 
towns and central Scott County. 

The vote was heid last March by the mail- 

ing of survey letters and postcard ballots by 
Gi: ; 
Although the elimination of the toll meant 
a price increase of 34 cents per phone line per 
month for residents and 68 cents per line for 
businesses, more than 1,000 GTE customers 
voted for the EAS. 

According to Jim Larsen of GTE, those 
numbers reflected a clear majority of 76 per- 
cent who favored a slight price increase over 
long distance charges. 

GTE was required only to offer a one-way 
EAS, meaning GTE customers could call 


Eldridge toll free, but Central Scott users 


_ would continue-paying for long distance. 
However, acost analysis showed that the price 
of providing two-way service is the same as 
one-way service, so GTE went ahead with the 
two-way EAS. 

This is good news for Central Scott cus- 
tomers, said company general manager Norm 
Harvey. 

“There will b e no rate increase for our 
customers,” he said. “They will only save 
money calling Princeton and LeClaire.” 

GTE had up to two years to implement the 
plan after the vote, and had originally planned 
on eliminating the toll barrier on Sept. 24. 

However, after a test of the new EAS was 


conducted last week with positive results, the 


company left the lines open. 
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Princeton 
LeRoy Soenksen 


PRINCETON, Iowa — Services — 
for LeRoy W. Soenksen, 79, of 
Princeton, will be 10:30 a.m. Mon-— 
day at Zion Lutheran Church, 
Princeton. Burial will be in Elm- — 
wood Cemetery, DeWitt. 

Visitation is 1-4:30 and 6-8 p.m. — 
Sunday at Nel- —— 
son Funeral 

._ Home, 
' LeClaire. 

Mr. Soenksen 

died Thursday, 
‘Feb. 5, 1998, at 
‘Genesis Med- 
a een — é 
; West Campus, | 
;Davenport. diel nipictaecesec: 

'_ He and his wife farmed for more 
ithan 60 years in Clinton County and 
‘the Princeton area. He also worked 

{for 17 years for the Agricultural 
‘Stabilization and Conservation Sys- 
item, or ASCS, of Scott County. 

| He was born June 16, 1918, in 
‘DeWitt, to William and Margaretha 
(Hanson) Soenksen. He married 
Darlene Robertson on Sept. 14, 1945, 
in Clinton. 

He was a member of Zion 
Lutheran Church, Princeton, and 
had taught catechism for eight 
years and served on the church 
council for 16 years. He also was a 4- 
‘H leader for Princeton Township 
‘and assisted during the Mississippi — 

‘Valley Fair with the operation of 

‘the 4-H garden tent. 

‘_ His hobbies included woodwork- 

‘ing. He had built the altar at Zion 

Lutheran Church. He also enjoyed 
_ gardening. 

: Memorials may be made to Zion 
. Lutheran Church, Princeton, or the 
‘Diabetes Foundation-Scott County. 

- Survivors inelude his wife; 
daughters and sons-in-law, Linda 
-and Dennis Queal, Princeton, and 
_Jodi and Joe McGivern, Davenport; 
-ason and daughter-in-law, Glen and 
‘Bev Soenksen, Bettendorf; grand- 
‘children, Amy Soenksen, Betten- 
‘dorf, Kim Soenksen, Bettendorf, 
Ryan Queal, Princeton, and Megan 
'Queal, Princeton; a sister-in-law, 
‘Emma Soenksen, St. Paul, Minn.; 
; and one niece and five grandnieces. 
'; He was preceded in death by his 
.| parents, a sister, a brother, a grand- 


‘: daughter and a niece. 
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Alfred Drechsler 





Services for Alfred A. Drechsler, 94, of — 


Princeton, were held at 1 p.m. Friday, Oct. 19 
at McGinnis, Chambers & Sass Funeral Home, 
Bettendorf, with the Rev. Sally Hamon, pastor 
of the First United Methodist Church, Port 
Byron, Ill., officiating. Pallbearers were Ron 
Mess, David Mess, Bob Mess, Larry Wood, 
Sam Havenhill and Skip Suiter. Burial was in 
Cordova (Ill.) Cemetery. = 
Mr. Drechsler died Monday, Oct. 15, 2001, 
at Manor Care Nursing Center, Davenport. 
Alfred Drechsler was born June 13, 1907, 
in LeClaire, the son of August and Anna 
Hamann Drechsler. He married Marjorie Sal- 
lows on Nov. 26, 1936, in Port Byron. She 
died March 14, 1996. | 
Mr. Drechsler was employed as a lock- 
master for the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers - 
in LeClaire. He retired in 1971 after 30 years 
of service. He began working on steamboats 
before the lock system was constructed. He 
later helped build the lock system in New 
Boston, Ill., and later in LeClaire. 
_ He was amember of Snow Masonic Lodge 
#44, AF. & A.M., and Buffalo Bill American 
Legion Post, LeClaire. 








Alfred 
Drechsler — 


He enjoyed living and working on the river 
and in his spare time, enjoyed woodworking. 

Memorials may be made to First United 
Methodist Church, Port Byron, Ill. 

Survivors include a son, Kent and wife 
Cathi, Bettendorf; grandchildren, Nathan and 
Shannon Drechsler and Beau Carroll; and a 
grand-daughter-in-law; four great-grand- 
children; and sisters, Laura Hansen, Kewa- 
nee, Ill., and Mable Filbrandt, Bettendorf. — 

In addition to his wife, he was preceded in 
death by a sister and four brothers. 
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Earl Brockhouse 

Services for Earl E. Brockhouse, 71, of 
Princeton, were held at 11 a.m. Tuesday, Aug. 
28 at McGinnis, Chambers and Sass Funeral 
Home, Bettendorf, with the Rev. Joshua Wold- 
Peterson, pastor of Zion Lutheran Church, 
Princeton, and the Rev. Ruth Ann Scott, pas- 
tor of McCausland United Methodist Church, 
McCausland, officiating. Pallbearers were 
Dwight Brockhouse, Randy Brockhouse, Ted 
Brockhouse, Nate Brockhouse, Tom 
Brockhouse and Brett Brockhouse. Burial was 
in Oakridge Cemetery, Princeton, with mili- 
tary rites by Buffalo Bill American Legion 
Post 347, where he was a member and past 
commander. 

Mr. Brockhouse died Friday, Aug. 24, 2001, 
at Genesis Medical Center-West Campus, 
Davenport. 

Earl Brockhouse was born Dec. 2, 1929, in 
Arenzville, Ill., the son of Olaf and Wilma 
Surratt Brockhouse. He married Joyce Graff 
on Dec. 23, 1951, in Princeton. She died April 
7, 1997. 

Mr. Brockhouse was employed as an elec- 
trician for the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers for many years, retiring in 
1993. : 

During the Korean Conflict he served as a 
staff sergeant in the U.S. Air Force. 


Mr. Brockhouse was a member of the — 


church and a former member of the North 








Earl 
- Brockhouse 


Scott Athletic Boosters. 

He enjoyed hunting and fishing, gardening 
and spending time with his family. 

Memorials may be made to the- Brock- 
house Family Scholarship Fund. 

Survivors include sons, Dwight and wife 
Debbie, Muscatine, Randy and wife Rhonda, 


LeClaire, and Ted and wife Rhonda, Princeton; _ 


grandchildren, Rachael, Nate, Sara, Tom, Amy 
and Brett Brockhouse; sisters, Glenna 
Pendleton, LeClaire, and Evalie Grothusen, 


Bettendorf; and brothers, Kenneth, Pleasant 
Valley, and Robert, Bettendorf. 


__ In addition to his wife, he was preceded in 
death by a daughter, Debra, and his parents. 
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Princeton 
Alfred Pries 





__ PRINCETON, Iowa — Services 
for Alfred C. Pries, 92, of Princeton, 

will be 10:30 am. Thursday at 
McGinnis, Chambers and Sass 


2 __ Visitation is 3-8 p.m. today at the 
funeral home, — 
- with a Masonic 





He retired in 1972 as a lineman 


Co. : 


____ He was born Feb, 12, 1907, in Bet- 
_ tendorf, to Leo and Augusta Pries. 

. He married Alice M. Boege on Feb. 
_ 27,1935, in Davenport. She died Jan. 
es 25;. 1991. | B25 7) ee 





_His memberships included Snow 
Lodge 44, A.F. & A.M. of LeClaire, 


_ where he was past master, and 


- 


Order of the Eastern Star, Silver 


Creek Chapter 302 of LeClaire, 


where he was past patron. In addi- 
tion, he was a member of the 
Princeton Lions Club, Great River 
Bank 55 Club of Princeton and 
Good-Timers Card Club at the 


_ Princeton Civic Center. 


In earlier years, he was a member 
of the LeClaire Volunteer Fire 
Department and Princeton Volun- 

teer Fire Department. He was hon- 
ored by being chosen grand mar- 
shal of Princeton Days. 

Among the things he enjoyed 


_ Were fishing, flower and vegetable 


a “e 


gardening, playing cards with his 
many friends, feeding the birds 


fq and going for short trips in the 


Memorials may be made to the 


Princeton City Hall for the Bolls 


teer Fire Department. ores 

Survivors include a Sister, Wil- 
hemina Johnston, Ames, Iowa: sev- 
eral nieces and nephews: and a spe- 


Civic Center or Princeton Volun- 


cial friend, Ruth Oberlander, 
Princeton. : 


In addition to his wife, he was 


preceded in death by a sister, Grace 
Smith; and brothers, Leo, Ralph | 
and Erwin. pe Sea cae 
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EYESORE TURNS INTO OBJECT OF PAST, FUTURE MEMORIE 


Refurbishing a community’s — 
days-gone-by, identity 


Fun will be had as Princeton’s 


Community Center rises anew 


PRINCETON, Iowa — It was the post-war, 
picket-fence era when Frank Sinatra was a 
teen idol, families still ate dinner every night 
together and it was safe to walk the streets at 
night. 

And in tiny Princeton, the community cen- 
ter was the place to be. 

If it wasn’t a church potluck, a civic club’s 
card night, a community dance or musical, 
the two-story brick build- 


rl ing was bustling with 
oD wrestling matches, roller 
skating and basketball 
We would eames, 

like to run Today, after more than 

. : 40 years as the Boll Gro- 

silent movies cery Store, the building 
and sell once again is the commu- 


nity center and well on 
its way to becoming the 
hub of this little Scott 
County community. 


popcorn and 
have some- 


one play the In recent years, the 
piano.” city had another commu- 
nity center, but it was too 
DAVE small. “If we got 97 for.a 
MCLAUGHLIN soup supper, we'd be 


Former Princeton, 


doing good. Now, we can 
lowa, mayor 


get 150 to 200,” said for- 
mer Mayor Dave 
McLaughlin, one of the 
driving forces behind the conversion. The 
Boll Building-Princeton Community Center 
— as it now is called — was built about 1908 
by a town doctor, John Knox, who wanted to 
add a third floor and make it into a hospital. 

Knox, who was the first white child born in 
Princeton, went on to serve several terms as 
mayor. He borrowed money and, coupled with 
his own investment, erected exterior brick 
walls for the structure on Front Street. 

He twice ran into financial difficulty and 
the exterior of the building stood with the 
interior left vacant before the inside work 
eventually was completed. 

It stood as an eyesore for years untila 
group of business people raised $10,000 and 
sold shares to purchase the building in the 
late 1920s. 

Two stories of the outer walls were 
removed, the building finally was completed 





— FACELIFT 
Please turn to Page 3M 
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Residents remember the good old 
days, look forward to the future: 3M 


This wall 
shows the 
center’s 
heritage as 
the Boll 
Grocery 
Store. 
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Above, Harley Walker 
remembers moving to 
Princeton, lowa, 
about 50 years ago 
and attending dances 
at the community 
center. He is helping 
remodel the building, 
which includes a hat 
check room. Former 
Princeton, lowa, 
Mayor Dave 
McLaughlin, left, is 
one of the driving 
forces behind the ren- 
ovation of a former 
grocery store, shown 
at left in the photo, 
into the community 
center. 


Alyssa Irving, 8, plays on the basketball court her grandfather, Donald Irving, 
restore. 
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Those days were fun di lays 





@ Restoration brings 


back fond memories 


By Doug Schorpp 
QUAD-CITY TIMES , 


Gloria Beuse fondly remembers that 
crowded old gym in the Princeton, 
Iowa, community center and being a 
cheerleader for the unofficial town bas- 
ketball team in the late 1940s. 

“T can remember being a cheer- 
leader,” she said, “but I don’t remem- 
ber that as vividly as playing basket- 
ball myself.” 

It wasn’t the sanctioned high school 
team. Rather, it was a group of teen- 
age girls from Princeton who played 
friendly matches against teams from 
other Quad-City area towns. 

“When I think of all those memories, 
good grief,” said Beuse, who still lives 
in rural Princeton. “Those were the 
good old days.” 

Few people are as excited that the 
former Boll Grocery Store is being 
restored as those who spent some of 
the best years of their lives there. 

High school musicals, concerts, wed- 
ding receptions, basketball games, , 
wrestling matches, community theater 


-all were held in the two-story struc- 


ture. 

Beuse also remembers her team’s 
coach. 

“Gloria Chapman’s mother was the 
coach,” she said. “She loved to do it.” 

Gloria Chapman, now Gloria Wolfe of 
Muscatine, also recalls those days and 
playing teams like a group from the 
Annie Wittenmyer Home in Davenport. 

“We weren’t big-time, but for the fun 






of it,” she said. “(My Bi Seater sor 
played basketball. You wo sunaret belie 
those uniforms. She knew enough 

about it to coach. te 

“But I also remember the dances. These | 31 
firemen put on dances. My folks would 
go and take us kids. And wealsoroller 
skated. One thing about Princeton, it 
was a small town with few cars, so you 
had to make your own entertainment.” 

Wolfe, who served as Princeton’s city 
clerk for 10 years, said she would defi- 
nitely attend any grand opening, if and 
when the upper level of the old com- 
munity center is ever renovated. — 

She also remembers leaving school 
during the lunch breaks, walking to 
Boll’s store and buying candy. “I would- | 
n’t get back on time and I would get ie 
reprimanded,” she said, laughing. a 

Merlin Boll, whose father ran the 
store for years before he recently 
retired from doing the same, shares 
similar recollections. 

“It was basketball games, but also I Ly 
remember wrestling matches. Al Grosz, 
used to have a gas station in Princeton, 
was one of the wrestlers up there. 

Grosz, who proudly proclaims that 
he’s “81 and a half,” said the wrestling 
was part of a professional circuit that 
was a forerunner to the present ones. 

“We used to pack the place continu- 
ously,” said Grosz, who still lives in 
Princeton. “We took on all comers.” 

Beuse, like her former classmates, is 
excited about the future of the commu- 
nity center. 

“I think that is neat,” she said. “I 
think that is the nicest thing that could 
have happened. That holds a lot of 
memories.” 


Face lift nearing completion 


Continued from Page 1M 


and it began life as a community cen- 
ter in 1928. 

Merlin Boll, who sold the structure 
to the city when he retired a year ago, 
said his father, Henry, began operating 
it as a store about the same time it 
became the community center. 

“He owned stock, but rented the 
building,” he said, adding that his 
father did so for at least three decades. 
While he used the first floor for his 
business, the community continued to 
use the top floor for games, dances, 
plays and other entertainment and the 


basement for meetings, church suppers 


and cards and dice games. 

In the 1950s, Merlin Boll said, his 
father purchased enough stock from 
residents to take over ownership of the 
building. That is when the community 
center dissolved. Young Merlin helped 
out at the store and later ran the busi- 
ness for 35 years, retiring in August 
1997 and selling the building. 

In the past 12 months, behind the 
leadership of McLaughlin and city 
council member Mike Kernan, volun- 
teers converted it into anew commu- ’ 


nity center. 

Work actually began in January. Ker- 
nan kept a daily diary of activity on 
the progress. Now, the first floor is 
done, complete with a large open space 
for community meetings, activities and 
dinners, plus a refurbished kitchen 
and restrooms. 

It opened about April 1. 

The second floor, once the site of the 
most memorable activities, still can be 
accessed by a large, wide staircase, the 
original stage, floor and coatroom. The 
hope is to restore the entire second 
story, and use it for receptions, dances 
and perhaps a make it home to a resur- 
rected community theater group. 

“We would like to run silent movies 
and sell popcorn and have someone 
play the piano,” McLaughlin said. “It 
takes time to restore it. Money is what 
holds up the whole deal.” 

He said a total of $15,000 was 
donated for the completed first floor, — 
But if the upper level is to ever be ren- 
ovated, he said outside donations will 
be needed. Anyone interested in con- 
tributing may contact McLaughlin at 
(319) 289-5986. 
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River View - Dave MeLaughiin, co- Panecer of the Community Center renovation 
project, admires the view from the second floor of the former Boll’s Store. 
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Detail Work - Mike Kernan puts a coat of paint on decorative spindles which will be 
used in a front window display area of the new Community Center. Kernan is one of 


the managers of the renovation project. 


Boll's Store comes full circle in 


Hi Former grocery 
store houses new 


community center 


by Barb Geerts 

Before being converted into a grocery store, 
it served for years as the hub of community 
activities in Princeton. 

Now, the historic Boll’s Store building has 
come full circle. 

The nearly century-old structure is being 
converted into a new Community Center for 
the friendly river town, which has outgrown 
its present facility on Highway 67. The city 
purchased the building for $84,000 from long- 
time grocer Merlin Boll, who retired last Au- 
gust. 

Work on the main floor of the two-story 
building is nearing completion, and some lo- 
cal organizations have already been utilizing 
the facilities, said former mayor Dave 
McLaughlin, who is serving as co-manager of 
the renovation project with Mike Kernan. 
They are pushing for an April 1 opening for 
the main facility. 

Although the only change to the exterior, 
so far, has been the installation of a cement 
ramp for handicapped accessibility, the inside 
of the former grocery store has been com- 
pletely redone. New wiring and plumbing has 
been installed; the walls have all been redone 
and wainscoting added; there are new floor 
coverings throughout; two new handicapped 


Former Dance Hall - Over hay years, the second floor ef 
the historic Boll's Store building served as a dance hall, 
theater and basketball court. It also hosted the occasional 


accessible restrooms have been installed; and 
a former storage room at the back of the 
building has been converted into a kitchen. 

Eventually, officials plan to renovate the 
former dance hall upstairs, as well as the 
basement where church ladies once held their 
chicken suppers and such. On the lower level, 
there is little evidence of the building’s res- 
urrection as a modern Community Center, 
save for the gleaming new furnace units that 
sit next to large tanks where oil for the old- 
style heaters was once stored. The original 
cupboards, sink and ancient stove still rest 
against the sturdy limestone walls — a re- 
minder of days gone by. 

When the renovation is complete, there 
will be approximately 5,000 square feet of 
finished space in the new Community Center, 
according to McLaughlin, who said the work 
will be done in stages. 

“That will be down the pike — three years at 
least,” he said of the upstairs and basement 
fix-ups. 

He said that people who have dropped in to 
check on the progress of the project have been 
pleased with the building’s transformation. 
“Everybody that comes in thinks it’s great,” 
he said enthusiastically. “We hope all (the 
townspeople) will feel that way.” 

Mike Kernan said area residents and busi- 
nesses have been very supportive of the project 
— dropping in to lend a hand or assisting with 
a donation. “We’ ve had about 1,000 hours of 
donated labor from volunteers,” Kernan said. 

Among those who have put in time on the 
project are Mike Auliff, Sam Havenhill, Harley 


professional wrestling match featuring both male and fe- 
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Walker, Don Irving, Les Kitchen, Raymond 
Cole, and many others who have pitched in 
here and there. 

Businesses who have donated labor or 
materials so far include Curtis Construction, 
which installed the ramp; Larry Corson, who 
has done excavation work; and Cody Con- 
crete, which has donated some paving materi- 
als. Local civic groups such as the Lions Club 
and the Rebekkah Lodge of the Past Noble 
Grands also have provided assistance. 

Organizers estimate it will cost about 
$60,000 to renovate the facility and purchase 
new furnishings. A letter has gone out to 
Princeton residents, asking for donations to- 
ward the project. To date, about $9,000 has 
been raised, according to McLaughlin. 

“The response has just been fantastic,” he 
said, adding that they are also applying for a 
riverboat grant to help cover the costs. 

Donations to the Community Center project 
are tax deductible and»may be made to: 
Princeton City Hall, Boll Building Fund, P.O. 
Box 307, Princeton, IA 52768. 

When the main floor is completed, city 
officials hope to rent out the Community Cen- 
ter for wedding receptions, parties, club ac- 
tivities, community functions, and other gath- 
erings. The hall will seat about 200 — or twice 
the number that could be accommodated in 
the old Community Center building, 
McLaughlin said. 

He noted that the new facility is just across 
the street from a city-owned, riverside park 
which has been used for outdoor wedding 
ceremonies. The Community Center would 
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male wrestlers. While renovation wore onthe first floor! is nearly 
complete, it will be several years before the upper floor is 
remodeled for Community Center use, officials say. 

_ NSP Photos by Barb Geerts 
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Workers install a handi- 
capped accessible ramp outside the new 
Community Center. 


New Ramp - 


make an ideal reception hall for such an occa- 
sion. 

There was a time when dances were held 
regularly in the building. In the early part of 
the century, couples tripped the light fantast'c 
in the upstairs dance hall/gymnasium. The 
cavernous room, with its high ceiling and tall _ 
windows, is now cluttered with decades’ of 
accumulation from the former Boll’s Store. 

Built as a hospital around the turn of the 
century, the original building was designed as 
a three-story structure, but the builder, Dr. 
John Knox, ran out of money before it could 
be completed (the bottom portion of windows 
installed for a third story are still visible near 
the ceiling). Knox supposedly “lost” the build- 
ing because of his gambling, and it was later — 
acquired by a stock company for use as a 
Community Center. 

Walking the well-worn, wooden floors of © 
the hall, you can almost see the band members ~ 
performing on the small stage at one end of} ‘the 4 
room, their music wafting out the stately win- _ 
dows and washing over the river town like © 
waves on the Mississippi shoreline. ; 


















_ When couples weren't moving to the m 


The dance hall served a variety of 
over the years, including a the 
drama productions. Metateni 


Gloria Allen, Carol Ann ke 
McClimon and Bob Carter. “4 
The versatile room also was” med 
movie house (bags of popcorn went 
nickel back then), a roller-skating rink. and a 
wrestling arena, says McLaughlin. 
“They had professional ‘rasslers’ c 
through here — both men and lady rasslers,” 
said. “It was just as phony then. When t 


and throw him into the audience. Peopl 
ways got a charge out of that.” 


AEA meeting today 


The Mississippi Bend Area Educati 
Agency will meet at 5:30 p.m. March 1 
(today) in the Clinton Room of the 4 
Conference Center, 729 21st St., Bee d 
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Half Century Of Service - Dorothy Col 





| bookkeeper, retired last week after 52 years 


Rogers has worked at the bank since 1969. 
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e (left) gets a hug from her daughter, 


Brenda Rogers, in the lobby of Great River Bank & Trust in Princeton. Cole, a 


of serving customers at the same bank. 
NSP Photo by Barb Geerts 
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Dorothy Cole closes — 





m After 52 years of 
service, banking career 


comes to an end 


by Barb Geerts 

For more than half acentury, Dorothy Cole 
has been as much a presence at Great River 
Bank & Trust as the Mississippi River on 
whose shores it rests. 

“I can’t imagine now (that it’s been 52 
years),” mused Cole, who joined the staff 
“fresh out of high school” at age 17. “I think 
when I took the job, I thought, ‘Swell, that’s a 
job to start with.’ I just never looked for 
anything else.” 

Now, after serving under the direction of 
three generations of the Suiter banking fam- 
ily, Cole is closing the ledger book on her 
career in the financial industry. She was hon- 
ored at a retirement party held Saturday at the 
bank. 

How did Cole, a native of Walnut, Iowa, 
end up in the quaint river town of Princeton as 
a fresh-faced school girl? 


She says she was recruited for the job at 
the former Farmers Savings Bank in Prince- 
ton. 

“At that time, Heman (pronounced “Hay- 
man”) Shaff was president of the bank. I 
went to a country school near Folletts and 
his wife, Esther Shaff, was my teacher,” 
Cole recalled. “I wanted to be a school 
teacher. But Mrs. Shaff thought I would 
make a good (teller).” | 


ledger along the river 


Heman recommended Cole to Zach | 


Suiter, another bank officer (father of Glen 
Suiter, the current chairman of the board). 
“They hired me right out of school. I 
graduated from high school on Friday and 
started on Monday,” she added. : 
That was back in the summer of °47. 
Aside from a few months off when her 
daughter, Brenda, was born, Cole has been 
serving customers of the bank ever since. 
“It’s gone fast. I don’t think I’m that old 
— it doesn’t seem like it,” she laughs. 
The banking industry has changed dras- 
tically since Cole joined the staff, she says. 


COLE 


continued on page 4 
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continued from page 1 


_ “When I first started, we did everything : 
_ manually — typed, wrote figures.. We double- 


posted with a machine with a hand crank.” 

She said two bookkeepers would tally the 
figures to check for accuracy. “If we both 
came out the same, we were right.” 

Cole was happy to see the next generation 
of office equipment come along — electric- 
powered machines. But she admits she wasn’t 
quite as thrilled with computers, unheard of in 
1947 and now an integral part of the business 
world. 

“They’ re getting ahead of me now hgctino. 
logically), so it’s time to quit,” she declares. 

Cole has also seen changes in the way 
banks do business. Fifty years ago, people 
expected a high level of personal service. In 
fact, working at a small-town bank often meant 
making “house calls.” 


“When I first started, we did everything for 


everybody —from marriage counseling to help- 
ing them with their checkbooks,” she recalled. 
“You'd take stuff to their house, and go there 
at night when they needed a notary. If the 
elderly needed some cash for the (clothes) 
washers, I’d drop them off a roll of quarters.” 
She’d also call customers when they be- 
came overdrawn on their accounts. She re- 
members one particular incident when she 
notified a customer about his bounced checks: 


_ The man kept insisting the bank must be in 
_ error. “I still have checks left,” he told Cole. 


Offering such personalized service was 


_ one way banks helped to foster customer loy- 


alty. These days, customers are more apt to 
leave in search of a better deal, Cole believes. 

Folks in Princeton have been bucking that 
trend, however, remaining very supportive of 
their locally owned bank. Cole has served 
second- and even third-generation customers 


at the bank — first at its old location across the 


street, and now at the “new” facility. 
“The library across the street was the origi- 
nal Farmers Savings Bank. That’s where it 


was when I started. In 1957, we built onto the 
back of the old bank. We moved into this 
building in 785,” 

Cole has a special attachment to the new 
facility: It was built by her husband, Bill, a 
retired contractor, and his partner. Constructed 
in astyle reminiscent of an old pilot house, the 
bank features rich wood trim and a nautical 
decor. A large expanse of windows provides a 
spectacular view of the river and its wildlife — 
including the area’s most famous winter visi- 
tors, the eagles. 

Cole won’t have to give up that coveted 
river view when retiring. She’s lived on the 
river front throughout her years in Princeton. 

Now that she’s not tied to a 9-to-5 sched- 


ule, she hopes to spend more time traveling the 


country in the motor home she bought with her 
husband, whom she has known since. child- 
hood. Their marriage has lasted almost as long 
as Dorothy’s association with Great River 
Bank. Their daughter, Brenda Rogers, is con- 
tinuing in the banking tradition, having worked 


at the bank full time since 1969. 


“Ever since she was little, she’d come in on 
Saturdays with me,” Cole said. “She just started 
helping us when she was in high school.” 

One of Cole’s granddaughters, Beth Brooks, 


-also worked at the bank for awhile, making 


three generations of Coles working for three 
generations of Suiters. Inaddition, Cole’s two 
nieces, Jodi Maxwell and Karen Ellis, also 
work at the bank. 

It’s rare to find someone who has worked 
for the same boss as long as Cole, who served 
as Glen Suiter’s personal secretary for nearly 
50 years. Glen, the chairman of the board, is 
semi-retired now, and spends much of the 
winter in Mexico. Glen’s son, Steve, president 
of the bank, handles most of the day-to-day 
operations. 

“T give Glen a lot of credit for helping me 
— working with me,” Cole says of her long- 
time boss. “He’s very nice to work for. We 
always got along great. I’ve enjoyed: all of my 
bosses.” 

In an interview videotaped before Glen 


Fine Send-Off - Among the well-wishers greeting Dorothy Cole (second from left) 
during her retirement party Saturday at Great River Bank & Trust in Princeton were 
(from left) her daughter, Brenda Rogers, a bank employee; Steve Suiter, bank 
president; and Suiter’s sister, Jane Gahard, who is also an officer of the bank. 

NSP Photo by Bill Tubbs | 


headed off for sunnier climes, he talks glow- 
ingly of his faithful assistant. 

“Dorothy has been an exceptional em- 
ployee. She’sone in a million,” Glen states. 
“She’s accurate. She’s fast. She knows ev- 
erybody. She knows everything. And she 
knows exactly what goes on in this bank.” 

He says he used to call her “Radar,” a 
reference to the character on the "M*A*S*H" 
TV show who intuitively responded to orders 
that hadn’t yet been issued. 

“Dorothy ... would anticipate what I was 
going to think next. I’d ask her to do some- 
thing, and she’d say, ‘I’ve already done that.’ 
You just couldn’t get ahead of her. She was 
super,” said Glen. “It’s been a real pleasure 
working with her and having her as my right 
hand all these years.” 

Steve Suiter describes Dorothy as “the 
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quintessential example of a wife, mother, 
grandmother and employee. 

“She leaves our organization with some 
very big shoes to fill,” he adds. _ 

Over the years, Cole has enjoyed a tremen- 
dous rapport with her customers, according to 
her bosses. She seldom required them to pro- 
vide an ID, so familiar were their faces — 
especially in the earlier years of Cole’s em- 
ployment. 

“Princeton was very close at that time. I 
think everybody that lived here came into the © 
bank. It was like family, almost,” she recalls. 
“They came to you with anything. 

“Now, it’s a little different, because (resi- 
dents) move in and out a bit faster,” Cole 
continued. “But 30 years ago, I probably knew 
everybody in town, and their names — and 
what hours they worked.” 
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> LETTERS 


Waterfowlers want to improve 
available habitat and hunting 


In response to last Sunday’s Out- 
doors Page column (“Hunters seek 
closure”) about me and other hunt- 
ers who want to close a portion of 
the Princeton Public Hunting 
Area (waterfowl habitat inside the 
dike area), here are the facts, not 
fiction or quotes taken out of con- 
text. 

Our intention has never been to 
do anything except improve the 
available habitat to attract more 
ducks and geese to that area and 
improve hunting. This was a 
grassroots effort to find if there 
were enough hunters, who use the 
area extensively, who were fed up 
with the extremely poor waterfowl 
hunting and management prac- 


. tices there. Eighteen hunters met 


and agreed that the best available 

and manageable habitat was at 

Princeton. It contains the best 

habitat for them during their 

migration down the Mississippi 
and Wapsi rivers. 

In 1978 a similar effort had pro- 
duced enough support to persuade 
the state to change the south end of 
the marsh from public hunting to 
refuge. The effort was met with 
some resistance, as all changes 
are, but in the fall of 1979 there 
were 20,000 puddle ducks, mostly 
mallards, in the marsh. This trend 
of increased waterfowl usage con- 
tinued until the refuge manager 
moved the refuge area to the north 
side of the dike. Immediately, the 
number of waterfowl using the 
marsh began to dwindle to nearly 
none. The refuge was moved to the 
north to make more room for hunt- 
ing. That’s fine, but it took the best 
habitat away from the ducks and 
geese. Here was proof that if you 
don’t let them use the most desir- 
able habitat they won’t use the 
area at all. 

-Since the Princeton Marsh is 
undergoing a major renovation 
- and has been closed to hunting for 
two years, it was agreed that this 
is the time to start thinking about 
the area’s future. A 212-acre por- 
tion of the 540-acre area has been 
designated as refuge, and we 
wanted to make sure that the best 
available habitat be given to the 
waterfowl. This issue should take 
priority over merely having 
another place to hunt. Why not 
attract as many waterfowl to the 

area as possible and then find a 

place to hunt as other states with 

Successful management programs 
have. 

“At a second meeting the 50 
hunters who showed up agreed 
_ that the entire area.inside the dike 

should be closed to allow for the 
' only rest/refuge area on Pool 14 

and one of three in Eastern Iowa. 

This relatively small area is sur- 

rounded by 4,000-plus acres of 

-public access, not including the 
~Wapsi, outlying fields in Iowa and 
‘linois and several other possible 
“hunting sites in both states. In ask- 
_ ing for the entire area to be closed, 

we knew we would meet opposi- 

tion but hoped that all would agree 
that the most important issue 
_ would be that best habitat area be 
- given to the waterfowl to provide 
. higher quality hunt for everyone 
_ in the two-state area. 
(i -As for the private interests on 
ire Wapsi River, fhere is more 


prime habitat on the Wapsi than 
you can imagine, and most of it is 
private. This is the case most 
everywhere you go outside of state 
or federal ground. In the Wapsi 
corridor there are at least four 
farms, that I know of, between 
McCausland and DeWitt that are 
managed as refuges and/or rest 
areas. Regardless of how big or 
small a refuge there is at Prince- 
ton, or anywhere else, these farms 
will always have ducks and geese. 
They manage for them, providing 
food and shelter, the key ingredi- 
ents needed to hold waterfowl. 
These are the two things we want 
the state to provide at Princeton. 
As for the Nov. 24 duck count, 
these weren’t puddle ducks but 
divers that normally don’t use the 
shallow marsh areas anyway. 
True, there aren’t large numbers 
of waterfowl] that use the Missis- 
sippi Flyway any more, but that 
only makes the need for refuge and 
rest areas more important. 
Finally, there has been no inter- 
est or input from this group as to 
closing Green Island, Goose Lake 
or any other area besides the other 
200-plus acres at Princeton. The 
sole purpose of this group was to 
make sure the state does more 
than just hang up the signs at 


Princeton. We deserve a quality © 


waterfowl management program 
in this area and this is what we are 

trying to accomplish. 
Brian “Rudy” Morgan 
Princeton, lowa 


Change is needed 


at Princeton Marsh 


I have hunted ducks at the 
Princeton Marsh area for the last 
five years and currently maintain 
a hunting blind on the river side 
of the refuge dike. lam part of the 
group seeking closure to the 
marsh, and it would appear that 
appear that Times columnist Ross 
Bielema is critical of that plan. 
My colleagues and I have observed 
the number of ducks declining in 
the past few years, and it makes 
sense to provide wildlife with bet- 
ter habitat and a larger refuge. 
The majority of us who hunt the 
surrounding area know that the 
“hunting” that takes place in the 
marsh is dangerously crowded 
and rife with “skybusting.” I 
would welcome any arguments 
that closing the marsh to hunting 
while increasing the amount of 
habitat for waterfowl would be 
counterproductive to the wildlife. 

‘Il agree that some of the migra- 
tion has possibly shifted to west- 


ern states, and I would not be ~ 


opposed to limiting shooting 
hours to 1 p.m. 

I agree more hunting pressure 
will be put on all of us, those who 
hunt the river and other areas, but 
there are plenty of backwater 
areas that can be hunted. True, 
they need to be accessed by boat 
but so does the marsh if you want 
to hunt effectively. I have wit- 
nessed too many land-based dike 
hunters unable to retrieve their 
game because they shot over 
water and didn’t have a boat. 

As for the question of motives 
afd the idea that the “working 


man” will be shut out, I don’t 
know too many duck hunters who 
don’t work for a living. Let’s face 
it, waterfowl is an expensive 
sport. The idea that this closure 
would be for the “wealthy” duck 
hunters or “exclusive” or “self- 
serving” is ludicrous. The last 
time I checked the federal lands 
we river hunters use, it was pub- 
lic hunting. Both hunters and 
waterfowl will benefit here which, 
in my book, is a win. I see no harm 
in trying to preserve that for the 

next generation of both parties. 
Edward “Ted” Souhrada 
LeClaire, Iowa 


Habitat enhancement 


is a project to embrace 


The proposal to close Princeton 
Marsh to waterfowl hunting has 


been criticized as an effort by pri- , 


vate-land hunters to improve 
their own hunting opportunities 
at the expense of less fortunate 
public-land waterfowlers. As a 
biologist who has spent almost 20 
years working on Mississippi 
River habitat issues, I can say that 
the real problem is much bigger 
than how Princeton Marsh is 
managed. 

Changing management prac- 
tices will not address the real 
problem, which is declining habi- 
tat quality along the entire 900- 
plus river miles from the Twin 
Cities, Minn., to the Ohio River. 
The situation at Princeton Marsh 
is similar to other conflicts occur- 
ring riverwide. As quality water- 
fowling habitat declines, there is 
increased competition for the 
quality areas that remain. 

Rather than pursuing a project 
that will pit hunter against 
hunter, Art and Greg Ladehoff 
and Rudy Morgan (and their sup- 
porters) would do hunters and 
waterfowl alike a favor by putting 
their efforts and resources into a 
project which would enhance 
those other public lands outside 
the managed area. There are fed- 
eral, state and private dollars 
available for habitat enhancement 
that are begging for private cost- 
sharing partners. Closing Prince- 
ton Marsh to hunting might well 
be a desirable future option if 
nearby lands were improved to a 
quality equal to Princeton. 

As a biologist and hunter, I 
would much rather work coopera- 
tively with others for a common 
goal of increased habitat rather 
than against them. An example of 
what could be accomplished was 
illustrated on last Sunday’s Out- 
doors Page. If a fledgling chapter 
of Waterfowl USA can buy a 40- 
acre site in Fulton, fl., think what 
a like-minded group could accom- 
plish in Iowa. : 
Jon Duyvejonck 

Rock Island 


@ More reader feedback 


about the Princeton Marsh 


controversy: Outdoors, 12S 
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| Hunters 
seek — 
closure 


Biologists question 
plan’s success 


By Ross Bielema 
OUTDOORS WRITER 


-PRINCETON, Iowa — A group of men is 
seeking to close Princeton State Wildlife 
Area north of here to all waterfowl] hunt- 
ing. 

The men are not animal-rights activists. 
They are waterfowl hunters who believe 
that the closure would attract more ducks 
and geese, and improve hunting in the sur- 
rounding marshes and backwater areas. 

The plan, spearheaded by Art and Greg 
Ladehoff of Bigfoot Decoys, Clinton, Iowa, 
and Rudy Morgan of R & R Sports in Clin- 

“ton, already has ruffled the feathers of a 
‘few biologists and duck hunters. 

_.. The discussion will continue at 7 p.m. 
March 9 at Kernan’s Riverview Restaurant 
in Princeton, although supporters say that 
opponents are not invited. 

“They can have their own meeting,” Art 
Ladehoff said. 

Two meetings already have been held by 
the plan’s supporters, but Iowa Department 
of Natural Resources biologists and the 
general public were not invited. 

Bob Sheets, the Iowa DNR biologist who 
manages the 1,190-acre Princeton State 
Wildlife Area, said he was bothered by the 
exclusion. 

An extensive rehabilitation project of the 
Princeton site should be complete this sum- 
mer, he noted. The project will add 203 acres 
of shallow wetlands. 

“Let’s wait and see what that wetland will 
do to attract fall migrants,” he said. 

The Ladehoffs and Morgan argue that 
more resting areas for migrating waterfowl 
are needed. They want a total of 540 acres 
closed to hunting. The Princeton site, which 
normally includes both a protected refuge 
and a public hunting area during waterfowl 
season, has been closed the past two years 
for the rehabilitation work. 

__ Since duck hunters were forced to hunt 
elsewhere, the timing would be right to close 

-the site now, if officials agree to do so, Mor- 

“gan said. 

~ *“The cornerstone of any wildlife manage- 
ment area is to have some closed area,” said 
the senior Ladehoff. “We want to give the 
prime habitat to the ducks.” 

His son added: “We’ve got enough ducks 
coming down this river that we’ve got to 
stop some.” 
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Waterfowl hunters Art Ladehoff of rural DeWitt, lowa, founder 
of Bigfoot Decoys, left, and Rudy Morgan of R & R Sports in 


But scientists like Guy Zenner, the state’s 
waterfowl research biologist, say that the 
reason Mississippi River waterfowlers are 
seeing fewer ducks is because migration 
patterns have shifted westward. 

“You can’t attract ducks to a refuge if no 
ducks fly over it,” Zenner said. 

Zenner said waterfowl counts in both fly- 
ways indicate the shifting pattern for at 
least the last three years. Flooding in the 
Dakotas has encouraged migrating mallards 
to use the Missouri River Flyway. 

But Greg Ladehoff disputes some of the 
biologists’ claims, saying they “have a whole 
damned string of excuses” for the lack of 
waterfowl, when the real reason is a lack of 
properly managed refuges in Iowa. 

The Ladehoffs and Morgan also say that 
closing the Princeton site only would affect a 
handful of hunters — less-than-serious 
waterfowlers that the senior Ladehoff 
labeled “four-bucklers,” a reference to four- 
buckle boots. 

“If we don’t have a refuge, we’re not going 
to have any ducks,” Art Ladehoff said. 

But one duck hunter who has used the 
Princeton site for almost 30 years, Jamey 
Van Blaricome of Davenport, said young 
hunters in particular are likely to use such 
easy-access sites. 

“You've got to get kids into this (sport),” 
he said. “The average Joe is the guy who’s 
funded all these refuges through license 
fees. I think they’ve got enough refuges.” 

His solution for providing waterfowl] rest- 
ing areas is to close the daily shooting hours 
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at 1 p.m., which would give ducks and geese 
a safe haven statewide until the next morn- 
ing’s hunting. Other states have had success 
with that idea, he noted. 

Ed Britton, district manager of the Upper 
Mississippi National Wildlife and Fish 
Refuge’s Savanna District, said hunter-free 
refuges definitely attract and hold water- 
fowl. He’s just not sold on closing the Prince- 
ton site, either. 

Spring Lake Refuge south of Savanna, IIl., 
for example, held 31,000 ducks and geese on 
Oct. 27, while surrounding areas of equal 
size (which are open to hunting) held 8,100 
ducks and geese. 

Weather and habitat are two big factors in 
waterfowl-holding abilities of the refuge. 
When the shallow waters of the refuge 
freeze, the ducks and geese leave. On Nov. 24, 
for example, the closed area held 9,500 water- 
ont while the open area held 9,400 water- 

owl. 

“You can close every single place along 
the river and get no more birds if you don’t 
improve the habitat,” Britton said. 

When the Ladehoffs were asked about the 
poor hunting at Green [sland Refuge, a 
waterfowl management area that has been 
closed to Canada goose hunting for years, 
they said the site has heen poorly managed. 
They indicated that they would recommend 
closing that area to hunting as well. 

Some involved in the controversy have 
questioned the motives of the Ladehoffs, 
who a few years 40 purchased a 400-acre 
farm and wetlands south of DeWitt, Iowa, 
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Clinton, lowa, are spearheading a plan to close Princeton 
State Wildlife Area to all waterfowl hunting. 


» WHAT DO YOU THINK? 
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near the Wapsipinicon River. 

One Princeton hunter, who did not want 
to be identified, said he thought the closure 
would benefit “the people with the money 
for private leases.” The working man would 
be shut out of another area, he added. 

Jeff Coughlin of Davenport, an avid 
waterfowler and Ducks Unlimited member, 
said closing the Princeton site would put 
more hunting pressure on other areas. 

“Why create a reserve for the wealthy?” . 
he said. “They’re trying to make it exclu- 
sive.” He described the plan to close the 
refuge as “very self-serving,” penalizing 
hundreds or even thousands of people who 
might want to use the area. 

The Ladehoffs and Morgan argue that the 
backwater sloughs and islands surrounding 
Princeton refuge are federal lands open to 
hunting. A boat is needed to reach those 
places, they noted. 

Those who would like to discuss the mat- 
ter can contact Morgan at (819) 243-4696. 





OUTDOORS 


Here are summaries of the comments received 
from waterfowl hunters and others interested in 
the Princeton Wildlife Area. Only those who 
gave their names had their comments printed. 
They responded to this question, which 
appeared on the Feb. 22 outdoors page: 

A group of hunters wants to close Princeton 
Wildlife Area north of Princeton, Iowa, to all 
waterfow!] hunting in order to improve hunting 
in surrounding areas. Do you favor or oppose the 
plan? 


| oppose it. It's just another money-making deal for those who 
have private property outside the Princeton Wildlife Area. It 
should be open to anybody to go out there and hunt. — David 
Simmons, East Moline. 


| oppose it. These two guys only want to improve their own 
place by the Wapsi and have a big refuge for ducks to come 
over there to nest. It's wrong. We are getting pressure from the 
anti-hunting folks, and these two are jumping into their hands. 
The poor folks that wear four-buckle shoes need places to hunt. 
— Lavern Neuleib, Davenport. 


| oppose it. We have enough refuges. If properly managed, 
that should support the number of ducks and geese in the area. 
The people trying to close it are trying to benefit themselves. 
— Nick Sorensen, Davenport. 


| oppose it. | think it’s self-serving to the people who have the 
ability to hunt on private land. | firmly believe the closing of 
Princeton the last two years has affected the private hunting. 
Ducks weren't pushed out to rest anywhere else. The ducks flew 
high overhead and right into the refuge. | would really miss hunt- 
ing Princeton. It's the closest public area for me. Ducks have 
shifted their migration pattern. | went to the University of North- 
ern lowa at Cedar Falls, and bagged 50 ducks one year there. 
— Matt Lane, Davenport. 


| oppose it. We've got enough places that are closed to 
waterfowl hunting. It’s hard enough for the average guy to get 
on places anymore. — Greg Nagle, Long Grove, lowa. 


| oppose it. It's not going to help the hunting around here at 
all. The Missouri Flyway has all the birds, and closing the 
Princeton Marsh is not going to bring thousands of birds down 
the Mississippi Flyway. We need more marshes over here. It 
won't make any difference whether you close it or not. It's a few 
hundred ducks, not thousands of ducks. — Jim Sawvel, 
DeWitt, lowa. . 


| oppose it. It sounds like they've got hunting rights around 
- that (marsh), and they want to close it for themselves. — Bill 
Polito, Rock Island. 


| oppose it. If they want to close an area, why don’t they 
close the 400 acres that they purchased? Only the rich will be 
able to hunt up there. The young guys with no boats won't be 
able to hunt up there. Otherwise, they have to sit in the middie 
of the Mississippi River, and everyone knows what that's like 
up there. — John Small, Eldridge, lowa. 


| oppose it. Ladehoff and his buddies can flood his 400 acres 
if they are so worried about holding ducks. They can use their 
land, not the public land. — Rich Wafer, Davenport. 


| oppose it. | think it's for the self-interest of a few people 
who want to improve their hunting. There aren't enough places 
to hunt. I’m president of the Izaak Walton League in Davenport. 
We are going to get members working on it. We're not going to 
support this. — Rick Sharp, Montpelier, lowa. 


| support it. We need to hold the ducks. It's a good idea. — 
Ron L. Rickman, Bettendorf. 


| oppose it. It puts too much pressure on the other places to 
hunt. There’s not enough places to hunt now, and it only bene- 
fits certain people, not everybody. — Larry Kahl, Bettendorf. 


| oppose it. They're doing it for their own reasons. We need 
some good habitat in/the area, but we have it now. The lowa 
DNR does a great job with Green Island and Princeton. Randy 
Robinson does a great job with the area. They just stuck $3 mil- 
lion into this Princeton Wildlife Area, and it's going to be a good 
attraction for migrating waterfowl. It's 1,200 acres of prime area. 
Hunting will improve greatly. — Jay Bentley, Camanche, lowa. 


| oppose it. Art (Ladehoff) and Rudy (Morgan) are doing this 
for their own greed. Everything should remain as it is. — 
Richard Schnoor, Camanche, lowa. 


| oppose it, unless Ladehoff wants to open his land to pub- 
lic hunting. As far as my four-bucklers, I've got a place to put 
my four-bucklers. — Brad McDermott, Davenport. 


| oppose it. Some hunters are lacking places to do their hunt- 
ing. These areas are some of the only places they have to hunt. 
The shooting hours limit is OK, but I'm not in favor of closing 
the area, — Greg Ellis, no town given. 


| oppose it, It is a self-serving objective. We need to attract 
DNR and federal money for additional wetlands to improve 
waterfowl habitat and attract more hunters. Hunters fund all 
these efforts. We need to continue to recruit young hunters. To 
do that, they need quality hunting. — Jeff Coughlin, Daven- 


port. | / 
| oppose it. Most people don’t have a private place to go 
hunting. — Charles Salmon, Davenport. : 
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| support it. The more controlled areas there are to rest 
ducks, the more we can hold them here. | realize we haven't 
had the greatest of migrations lately, but conditions are going 
to change. — Bill Hugunin, Clinton, lowa. 


| oppose it. I've hunted the Princeton Wildlife Area for 30 
years. It's probably one of the prime mallard-hunting areas in 
the state, anc | don't want to drive 60 miles to go to Lake 
Odessa or go to Green Island. | do believe these two gentle- 
men have an idea that's OK to some extreme, but | do not 
believe they need to close it.— Ron Spiker, Davenport. 


| oppose it. | take exception to the phrase “four-bucklers.” 
I've been hunting the Princeton area for 20 years. | could go 
other places, but I.continue to have success there, even in the 
lean years. My first duck hunt was in Princeton. | doubt if the 
Princeton Marsh was unavailable if | would have continued to 
hunt. It's extremely convenient for people from the Quad-Cities 
who have to work for a living. | question the motives of Mr. Lade- 
hoff and Mr. Morgan. Why not declare imminent domain on the 
Ladehoff land and use that for a refuge? —— John Wells, Dav- 
enport. 


| oppose it. These couple of gentlemen have been watching 
too many high-end sports shows on ESPN. All those four-buck- 
lers need some opportunities, too. — Tim Barton, Davenport. 


| oppose it. I don't think it's right. — Mike Vicks, Clinton, 
lowa. 


| oppose it. We have more than enough refuges in the area 
now. We need more places for public hunting because it is 
harder and harder to find’a place to hunt on private land. — 
Ron Madje, Fulton, Ill. 


| oppose it. — Mark Mussman, Camanche, lowa. 


| support it: | hunt on the river next to the refuge. The last 
couple of years while it has been open, there have been no 
ducks. It has been poor hunting. I've been to other areas, like 
soutliern Illinois and Kentucky, and there is no place for them 
to rest. | mainly hunt mallards. Most want to hunt mallards. The 
closed areas hold mallards, while the open areas hold diving 
ducks, — Terry Lassiter, Princeton, lowa. 


| support it. We need some more birds around here, and 
that’s the only way you're going to hold them. — Sam Schaff, 
Camanche, lowa. 


| oppose it. There’s hardly any place to hunt in this area as 
it is.It would only benefit those who have their own hunting 
spots. Ladehoff has 400 acres and | have none. — George 
Moench, LeClaire, lowa. 


| oppose it. It's been a public hunting area for years. I've 
been hunting there 30 or 40 years. The only reason that they 
want to close it is that it will improve their own hunting. We 
ought to boycott the Bigfoot decoy and R & R Sports. — John 
Boyd, Bettendorf. 


| oppose it. | feel that when the four-bucklers are gone, hunt- 
ing is gone also. — Martin Ray, Clinton, lowa. 


| support it. — C.A. Ricketts, Bettendorf. 


| oppose it. When | was a kid, | hunted the Princeton area 
when | couldn't afford a boat, motors, decoys and ail the fancy 
equipment. You could walk in. It's a good place for young people 
to get started in the sport. — Mike Bentley, Camanche, lowa. 


| oppose it. It's just an elitist attempt by a couple landowners 
to stock their own area with ducks. We pay the same as they do 






All Quad-City ~ 
area waterfowl 
hunters would 
like to see 
more mallards 
near Princeton 
State Wildlife 
Area north of 
Princeton, lowa. 
Three hunters 
have hatched a 
plan to close 
the site to all 
waterfowl hunt- 
ing in an effort 
to attract more 
ducks and 
geese. 
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for our duck stamps. — Tom Gott, Davenport. 


| oppose it. | know those involved personally. | hunt in the 
Princeton area. All they want to do is make hunting better for 
themselves, not for the four-buckler. — Geraldine Weber, 
Camanche, lowa. 


| oppose it. I've hunted that area 44 years. | know these peo- 
ple. They are only out for their own good. If they don’t have a 
million dollars in your checking account, you're a four-buckler. 
— Bob Weber Jr., Camanche, lowa. 


| oppose it. | know what these people are up to.. — Steve 
Wagner, Camanche, lowa. 


| oppose it. There's already a large portion of that area that ~ 


is already blocked off for a refuge that the ducks and geese to 
land on. It's a great place to hunt, especially for young kids. | 
take my 12-year-old up there. It's small enough for easy access 
for them. — Tim Maxwell, Bettendorf. 


| oppose it. It takes away a good public hunting area. Unlike 
Ladehoff and Morgan, not everybody can afford to buy their own 
marsh. — Richard Schnoor Jr., Camanche, lowa. 


| oppose it. | don't believe it would benefit the area at all. It 


would make it like Horicon 
> INSIDE 


Marsh, where the hunters 
are left out unless they 


have a lot of money. — 
Mike Davids, LeClaire, Letter s to the 
lowa. editor: 5A 


| oppose it. Without that 
area, there’s an awful lot of people who wouldn't have a place 
to hunt. I'm a Ducks Unlimited member and longtime water- 
fowler who recently moved here five years ago. | didn't hunt 
because Princeton was closed. It's just the wrong thing to do. 
— Butch Redman, Eldridge, lowa. 


| oppose it. Ladehoff and Morgan wouldn't do anything that 
didn't benefit them. — Doug Lueders, Camanche, lowa. 259- 
1983. 


| oppose it for the same reasons as Jeff Coughlin. — Jack 
Weichert, Davenport. } 


| oppose it. It's the only place | have to go for myself and my 
young children. | cannot go into the private ground surrounding 
the area. — Kelly Foley, Davenport. 


| oppose it. The money that has gone to Princeton and Green 
Island areas to improve them have come from hunters like me 
who have only the weekend to go hunting.The only land | have 
is public hunting. — Steve Grapp, Walcott, lowa. 


| oppose it. If they close that, it will put pressure on other 
areas. Those guys trying to close it have their own land around 
Princeton and Green Island and want to create private hunting 
clubs, That leaves a lot of us regular duck hunters out of the 
whole picture. — Ed Vogt, Davenport. 


| oppose it. These are the gentlemen that own the surround- 
ing land. They want their own private hunting club. Princeton 
has been outstanding for years and will be better with the reha- 
bilitation. I've hunted there 15-to-18 years, but | have a heart 
problem and can still get in and out of that swamp without 
endangering myself. — Larry Swanson, Davenport. 


| oppose it. It's just going to let the wealthier people have their 
own private refuge so they can hunt by themselves. — Chris 
Burns, Davenport. 
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An unidentified worker walks across a suspension bridge under con- 
struction in 1934. 





A QUAD-CITIES CENTURY 


fast nearly 30 ) yenre 


New crossing being studied, but realization would span decades % “¢ { 


By Rita Pearson 
Staff writer 


The last Mississippi River bridge 
to be built in the Quad-Cities area 
was the Interstate 280 span, con- 
necting southwest Rock Island 
with Iowa. 


Construction began in April 1970 
and took nearly three years to com- 
plete. 


The nearly $16 million bridge 
was opened to traffic on Oct. 25, 
1973, and had its first traffic jam 
about an hour later. 


A month after its opening, the 
new bridge had reduced traffic on 
Rock Island’s Centennial Bridge by 
10 percent. 


Planning for the blue and gold I- 
280 bridge began more than 15 
years prior to construction when 
the interstate highway system was 
developed to service the Quad- 
Cities area. 


Transportation officials in IIli- 
nois and Iowa signed an agreement 
in February 1958 calling for con- 
struction of the Interstate 80 bridge 
at LeClaire, Iowa, and the I-280 
bridge south of Rock Island. 


The opening of the bridge at 
LeClaire in 1966 linked Interstate 
80 across the nation, allowing a 
super-highway trip from New York 
to Des Moines without a motorist 
traveling through a stoplight. 


The federal government financed 
the majority of the two interstate 
bridges under provisions of the in- 
terstate highway program. Illinois 
and Iowa shared the remaining 10 
percent of the cost of the two 
bridges. 


Added to the Arsenal and Cen- 
tennial bridges from Rock Island to 
Davenport and the I-74 bridge from 
Moline to Bettendorf, that’s five 
bridges in a century. The current 
debate on how to relieve traffic 
congestion for a community depen- 
dent upon its bridges rages on. 


In the fall of 1998, a bi-state group 
of local government, Rock Island 
Arsenal and state and local trans- 
portation representatives approved 
a resolution to eliminate tolls on 
the Centennial Bridge, expand the 
I-74 bridge and build a new bridge 
connecting East Moline and Bet- 
| 


tendorf. 


The three-pronged approach 
combines the best short- and long- 
term solutions to relieving traffic 
problems and plan for future devel- 
opment in the Quad-Cities, the 
planners said. 


The state of Illinois has deter- 
mined the Centennial Bridge will 
be obsolete in 20 to 25 years. Rock 
Island has said it will no longer 
maintain it after its useful life. 


Rock Island Arsenal officials are 
concerned about the nearly $1 mil- 
lion a year in maintenance costs 
for the century old Arsenal bridge. 
However, plans for a new Arsenal 
bridge corridor identified in a 1978 
study dissipated in 1985 under Pro- 
ject REARM and a new Naval Re- 
serve building planned in 1986. 


Expanding the I-74 bridge may 
make it eligible for federal inter- 
state funds. 


Currently, about 144,200 vehicles 
cross the five Mississippi River 
bridges daily in the Quad-Cities, 
based on a department of trans- 
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Jan Hoefle / file 


The Interstate 280 bridge from southwest Rock Island to Davenport, 
the most recent bridge constructed in the area, opened in 1973. 


portation traffic study in 1994-96. 


Planners expect daily traffic to 
increase to 206,000 vehicles cross- 
ing six bridges in the year 2020. 
About 63,800 of those vehicles daily 
would cross the I-74 bridge, the 
heaviest used bridge, and 21,900 
would cross a new East Moline-Bet- 
tendorf crossing. 


The options could cost up to $250 
million and take up to 20 to 25 
years to complete. The Quad-Cities’ 
local share could be about $50 mil- 
lion, according to Gary Vallem, ex- 
ecutive director of the Bi-States 
Planning Commission. 


One way to pay for the local 
share of the projected costs could 
come from a quarter-cent sales tax 
collected in Scott and Rock Island 
counties. State and federal assis- 
tance — once so plentiful in the 
’60s when the last two bridges were 
planned and built — is not expect- 
ed to be so available. 


In his appearance in the Quad- 
Cities last fall, U.S. Transportation 


Secretary Rodney Slater suggested 





RS 
The Ouch Rock Island Adie ‘Sunt Jan. 31, 19 


Quad-Cities feaders snauit devel 
creative ways to fund new bridget 


and transportation facilities. Sta 


and local money and special grants 
also should be considered, he said. 


A new bridge in the nine-mile. 


stretch between the existing 1-74 
and I-80 bridges would fill an un- 


served area, East Moline Mayor’ 


Bill Ward and local transportation 
officials say. Additional trans’ 
portation studies have identified 
the area as the fastest growing por-, 
tion of the metropolitan area. 


+t? 
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Two tentative sites connecting: 


East Moline with Bettendorf via! 
Campbells Island are under consid: 
eration. One bridge alignment’ 
passes through the center of Camp-: 
bells Island, connecting a future 
four-lane extension of Tanglefoot 
Lane on the Iowa side to Illinois 84. ° 


The second crosses the forested. 
wetland at the northeastern tip of. 
Campbells Island and bisects the 
Hampton Park/Empire Park com- 


plex between Ill. 84 and the Miss 


sisssippi River. 


Improvements to Ill. 84 would be. 
needed between the bridge and 
13th Street in East Moline under ei- 
ther alignment. 


About 13 to 18 acres of wetlands* 
would be impacted with construc-' 
tion of a new Bettendorf-East Mo: 
line crossing, while up to two acres: 
would be disturbed with the I-74 ex” 
pansion. 


This stretch of Mississippi River 
has the potential of encountering 
the threatened and endangered: 
Higgins eye freshwater mussel, al- 
though the exact bed locations are: 
not known. There also would be a 
substantial loss of wildlife habitat 
near Crow Creek, between U.S. 67 
and the Mississippi and on Camp-’ 


bells Island and southeast of Ill. 84.° _ 


Based on a preliminary oaths 
of state and federal resource agen- 
cies, the proposed crossing site 
contains no fatal flaws that would, 
prevent it from being built in the. 
designated area. However, certain, 
environmental issues would have 


-to be mitigated. 


Additional environmental’ and 
engineering studies will have to be 
done before a bridge i is designed. © 
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Princeton marsh controversy: No big deal — 





@ When all's said 
and done, there's no 


difference of opinion 


by Phil Roberts 

Perhaps it was much ado about nothing. 
But it got hunters to communicate. 

Though the trio are duck hunters, recent 
published reports indicated that Rudy Mor- 
gan, Art Ladehoff and Ladehoff’s son, Greg, 
were pushing to have the Princeton State Wild- 
life Area closed to waterfowl hunting. 

That created a storm of controversy. 

But, in the wake of two large meetings on 
the issue held last week, Morgan, of R&R 
Sports, Clinton, said tempers, which have 
calmed, were mainly due to misinformation 
that was circulating. 

Though the three had proposed changes at 
the wildlife area, he said, they never advo- 
cated closing the entire area to hunting. 

Morgan said that point was stressed at the 
meetings. 

“Once everyone had communicated, there 
was no difference of opinion,” he said. 


A newspaper report had made it sound like 
“it was just me and Art” who were pushing for 
changes at the wildlife area, Morgan said. 

In reality, he noted, he and the Ladehoffs 
are part of a group of 81 hunters who have 
been discussing the issue for some time. 

“It’s not so much for me,” said Morgan of 
the changes the group desires. “And Art 


Ladehoff (who lives in rural DeWitt) hasn't - 


hunted in Iowa for five years anyway. 

“It’s just that we were concerned about the 
future of waterfowl hunting. We have a pretty 
good idea what it takes to attract ducks to those 
areas and what kind of controls that they need. 

“There seemed to be a lack of a plan down 
there as to what they were going to do. So 81 
different guys got together and said, ‘Hey, 
let’s make sure they do this right.’” 

Morgan said one has to know the history of 
the 1,172-acre Princeton Wildlife Area to 
understand the issues now being discussed. 

“In 1978, a whole bunch of us (duck hunt- 
ers) who lived down there got together and 
convinced the state to close the south end and 
make it a refuge,” he said. 

The state did just that, and it worked out 
well, Morgan said, noting that Iowa officials 





estimated that up to 20,000 ducks had inhab- 
ited the refuge after it had been maintained for 
several years. 

_ Butalot of hunters were unhappy, Morgan 
noted, because they had to hunt in the north 
part of the wildlife area, and there isn’t much 
water up there. 

So the state eventually opened the south 
end back up to hunting and closed the north 
end so it could be used as a refuge. 

But remember, Morgan said, the north end 
has little water. “Well, guess what, the ducks 
left—and hunting has never been worth adarn 
ever since then!” 

So Morgan said he and other other duck 
hunters began discussing the problem. 

“We said, if they’re not going to do any- 
thing to improve the north end, we need to get 
the state to close the public hunting area at the 
south end and make that a refuge (again) and 
open the north end back up to hunting like it 
used to be,” he said. 

The hunters never advocated closing the 
entire wildlife area to waterfowl hunting, 
Morgan claims. 

“You're just flip-flopping the areas back to 
what they used to be because that’s what it 
took for them to work. If you don’t have any 
ducks, what’s the use of having a public hunt- 
ing area? 

“I's a lot better to have something to hunt 
rather than just a place to hunt.” 

The state never has had any misconception 
as to what the hunters were proposing and has, 
in fact, decided to adopt the group’s proposal, 
Morgan said. 

This time, though, more water will be avail- 
able for the ducks when the north side of the 
wildlife area becomes their refuge. 

Water control measures will ensure that 
150 acres of shallow marsh will be part of the 
350-acre refuge, said Bob Sheets, the 
Maquoketa-based Iowa Department of Natu- 
ral Resources biologist who manages the wild- 
life area. 

The DNR will spend $3 million to rehabili- 
tate the area. A new dike will separate the 
northern and southern portions of the refuge 
but will be part of the refuge area. 

“There will be no hunting from the dike at 
all, which was kind of an important feature,” 
Morgan said. “A boat access for public hunt- 
ing will be on West Lake, and that will go right 
into the boat ditch on the south side of the dike. 
The refuge will lap over that boat ditch 50 
yards.” 

He said hunters will be able to run their 
boats through the refuge, but no hunting will 
be allowed in that area. 

Work on the project should be completed 
this summer, well in time for next fall’s hunt- 
ing season. 

A large number of concerned hunters 
learned details of the rehabilitation project at 
the first of two meetings last week, held March 
9 at Kernan’s Riverview Restaurant in 
Princeton. 

“There was seating for90, and they couldn’t 
seat everybody,” Morgan said. “I estimated 
120 attended, and the restaurant estimated 
135.” 

At that meeting, Morgan said DNR offi- 
cials assured the hunters that “they are con- 
cerned that there is a public hunting area, and 
that it’s set up as safely as it can be.” 

Approximately 110 to 130 people attended 
a second meeting, held March 10 at Davenport 
North High, Morgan said. 

Richard Bishop, who heads the DNR’s 
Wildlife Bureau, attended both meetings. 

“T was there to listen,” said Bishop. 

The concern over the area being closed to 
waterfowl hunting did, in fact, come up, he 
said, but he assured the hunters the wildlife 


area would remain open. 

“It was all blown out of proportion,” he 
said of the issue. 

Sheets agrees. “There are no other changes 
in mind,” he said. _ 

Bishop is also confident, he said, that the 
hunters’ concerns have been resolved. 

“All I know is that there were a lot of 
excited people,” said Bishop. “We put it in 
back in perspective. There has never been any 
understanding that anything different would 
transpire at the wildlife area.” 

Morgan said many people who attended 
the meetings had been misinformed about the 
proposed changes. 

But when they learned the changes weren’t 
“a private interest thing, there was never a 
voice raised.” 

A lot of hunters who attended the two 
meetings-even said they share the same con- 
cerns for the future of waterfowl hunting in the 
area, according to Morgan. 

At the North High meeting, Morgan said, 
Jeff Coughlin, who is president of a Ducks 
Unlimited chapter, “met us at the door and 
shook our hands and said, ‘We’re going to 
mend some fences tonight. We realize that 
things aren’t as they seemed.’ ” 

The 81 duck hunters who originally began 
talking about changes at the Princeton Wild- 
life Area never were attempting to undermine 
fellow duck hunters, said Morgan. 

“It was a plan to look five years, 10 years 
down the road for the next generation coming 
up. To make sure they would have a quality 
waterfowl management area in Pool 14. 

Sheets believes conservationists do need to 
find another “major base” for waterfowl. 

He'd like to see farmers with property 
along the Wapsi River set aside some land for 
“moist-plant cereal crops,” such as millet, he 
said. 

He would hope, he said, that USDA funds 
would be available to pay them for idling their 
property for use as wetland reserves. : 

The longterm goal, Sheets said, is for 3,000- 
4,000 broken acres in a 30-acre swath either 
side of the river as far west as Dixon‘and 
Wheatland to be used. 

“It's amazing how quickly that amount of 
land can be assembled,” he said. i f 

The recent, short-lived controversy cré- 
ated some stress in his life, Morgan acknowl- 
edges, but it enabled him and others to show 
people what his group had proposed and what 
their intentions were. : 

‘‘That’s the really good thing that came out 
of all of this. It did, get a lot of guys off their 
dead butts,” he said. 

And of the DNR’s plans for the Princeton 
Wildlife Area, he said, “They’re going to 
improve it. And we end up with a much better- 
managed project in Princeton.” 

“We don’t have a big funding base,” said 
Bishop of the DNR. “But we try. [have a staff 
that is very diligent, and we do the best we can 
with what we’ ve got.” 








Nothing corny ab 


Corn maze 
challenges 
visitors 


By Bev Lindburg 
Staff writer 


They’re corny, amazing and lots 
of fun. If not, how do you explain 
the rapidly growing number of nor- 
mally sane people who are paying 
to get lost in a cornfield on a hot 
summer day? 

That is what I decided to find out 
last Friday as both the temperature 
and humidity headed towards the 
90s. 

The American Maze Company 
estimates that more than 350,000 
people have gotten lost in Amazing 
Maize Mazes nationwide since the 
company was founded in 1993. 

Last year, more than 8,500 visi- 
tors navigated Iowa’s first Amaz- 
ing Maize Maze — a steamboat — 
at the farm of Tim and Kellie 
Carter, near Princeton. This year’s 
maze — a “‘cornestoga”’ wagon — 
opened July 10 at the Carter Farm, 
and already has drawn visitors 
from as far as Paris, France, and 
Hope, North Wales. 

Since the day was expected to be 
a scorcher, I load up the team — 
grandkids Lindsey, Cody and 
Samantha — early. 

Carter Farm is approximately 20 
miles northeast of Bettendorf on 

‘U.S. 67, and the drive along the 
Mississippi River is spectacular. 
Passing through LeClaire I notice 
some interesting-looking antique 
shops that beg to be explored later. 

The maze is open from 10 a.m. to 
6 p.m. Wednesday through Satur- 


day, and from 1 to 6 p.m. on Sunday 


through Labor Day. From Sept 10 
through mid October the maze will 
be open from 10 a.m. to6 p.m. Fri- 
day and Saturday and 1 to6 p.m. 
Sunday. 

We enter the maze a little afte 
10:30 a.m. under the team name of 
the Coal Miners. As each group en- 
ters, it chooses a team name and 
receives instructions on how to 
communicate with the “‘trail boss,” 
who oversees the “‘pioneers”’ from 
a bridge above the maze. Each 
team also gets a colored flag ona 
long pole to help the trail boss 
make sure that no one becomes 
hopelessly lost. 

Each team is given a “map” of 
the maze, but the map is blank. To 
create the map, the team must col- 
lect 12 puzzle pieces from 12 mail- 
boxes hidden on dead ends 


throughout the maze. As you 
search for the mailboxes and the 


way out, you come across ‘‘kernels 
of knowledge.” These bits of pio- 
neer history help complete a cross- 
word puzzle on your map. 

It’s not necessary to find all 12 
pieces of map or all 12 kernels of 
knowledge. “It’s not the destina- 
tion that counts, it’s the journey,” 
teams are reminded. 

The kids learn to adapt as they 
wind through the tangle of path- 
ways and dead ends. Suddenly they 
begin to recognize the unique char- 
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acteristics of the soles of their 
shoes. They realize that if they 
know where they’ve been, they can 
avoid traveling the same.-path to 
nowhere. 

It’s almost noon by the time we 
find our way out of the nearly 2 
miles of paths making up the 
wagon’s wheels, box and cover, as 


well as sky, sun;earth and moun- 


tains. Despite numerous watering 
stations, we were still hot and 
thirsty. 

As we cross the bridge, “trail 
boss” John Rasler of Davenport an- 
nounces our arrival at the bridge 
to the other 30 to 40 travelers in the 
maze. 

We gaze out over the field at the 
flags bobbing up and down and 
thank Mr. Rasler before heading 
over to the ‘‘chuckwagon,” where 
we order cheeseburgers (made 
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from hamburger processed from 
livestock raised on the Carters’ 
farm), nachos and something to 
drink. . 

The kids inhale their food and 
dash off to see the sheep and calves 
in the petting barn and to try out © 
the practice mazes. I sit under an 
umbrella and collect my thoughts. 

We take a look at the scale-model 
farm display and play area and 
look at the John Deere pedal trac- 
tors lined up in the main barn. 

As we get ready to leave, Kellie 
Carter teaches the kids how to 
“prime” an old-fashioned hand 
pump. They pour a Cup of water 
through the top of the pump and 
pump furiously until deliciously 
cold water splashes !nto a bucket 
below. 

As we head home, they wonder 
what shape next year’s maze will 


out 
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take and if they can return at Hal- 


loween for a planned nighttime ad- — 


venture. 

The Carter Farm maze is one of 
eight maize mazes in seven states 
this year, according to the Ameri- 
can Maze Company. In addition to 
Iowa there are maize mazes in Cali- 
fornia, Pennsylvania, North Car- 
olina, Rochester and Rockland > 
County New York, New Jersey and 
South Carolina. ; 

“The American Maze Company 
is comprised of an extraordinary 
collection of theater artists and 
craftsmen who love a great game,” 
said Don Frantz, creator and 
founder of the American Maze 
Company. 

The Carters said they decided to 
enter the maize maze business 
after meeting Mr. Frantz at a corn 
and soybean growers convention » 
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TOP: A bird's-eye view of the 
‘cornestoga’ wagon maize maze 
at the Carter Farm north of Prince- 


ton. 


LEFT: Clockwise from top, Cody 
Edwards, Lindsey Lindburg and 
Samantha Edwards, all of Coal 
Valley, Ill., try to calculate their po- 
sition in the maze after finding 
their third piece of the maze map. 


in Long Beach, Calif. 


To create the maze, the entire 
acreage is planted and the path- 
ways are cut in when the corn is 
between ankle and knee high, Kel- 
lie Carter said. The field is a work- 
ing field and will be harvested after 
the maze is closed this fall. =. — 


Admission to the Amazing Maize 
Maze is $7 for adults and $5 for 
children ages 5-12. Discounts are 
available for groups of 20 or more, ~ 
and private groups may reserve 
the maze. For available dates or in- 
formation, call (319) 289-9999. 


To learn more about the Ameri- 
can Maze Company, Internet users 
can log on to www.American- 
Maze.com. 
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CARTER FARM 


Princeton, Iowa. 20 min. from Davenport, 2 miles N. of Princeton 


Clinton 


ILLINOIS 


Come to the Farm; Where Corn and Dreams Grow 





July 18 through September 7 (Labor Day) 
Open Daily Thursday through Sunday 
10:00 am to 6:00 pm 
September 12 through October 31, 1998 
Open Friday - Sunday 
10:00 am to 6:00 pm 


Private functions may reserve the Maze Monday-Friday:. 


Adults: $7.00 ® Children (5 through 12): $5.00-— 
Children (4 and below): FREE 


Discounts are available for groups of 20 or mores 


School Programs for History, Map Readingy sane 






Group Programs for Corporate” Team- building, » | 
Leadership Seminars, Freshman Orientation for Cae 
Family Reunions, Corporate Parties & Picnics, 
Youth & Scout Group Activities (including orienteerin 





Also Featuring: 
¢ Courtyard Mazes | 

° Petting Zoo ee 
¢ Farm Fresh Vezeta i & 

¢ Popcorn Popped Right on the Ear 

¢ Open Air Eatery 
¢ Pumpkin Picking in the Maze 
¢ Halloween Maze (October 31) 





Information: (319) 289-9999 


For more information log on to: www.AmericanMaze.com 
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Tim Carter, center, of Carter Farms, Princeton, 
lowa, holds a measuring stick so his wife, 
Kellie, left, and Rick Stepanchak of 
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Pennsylvania can hoe straight lines in a corn- 


> 


field during early construction of the Amazing 


Maize Maze. 


A-maize-ing 


Scott County farmers turn their cornfield into an educational maze 


Stories by Jennifer DeWitt 


QUAD-CITY TIMES 
Scott County reporter 


PRINCETON, Iowa — Tim and Kellie Carter 
know the reality of farm life: the long hours, the 
responsibility of caring for the land, the steady bat- 
tle against Mother Nature and its vital role in feed- 
ing the world. 

But it has been the rural Princeton couple’s 
dream to make those realities known to a genera- 
tion who thinks food comes from the grocery store. 
Amazingly, they were in California for a farm trade 
show when a Disney executive helped them see that 

the answer lie back home in 
> INSIDE Iowa on the family farm. 
kan The answer? The Amazing 
Maize Maze at Carter Farms. 

While most farmers are 
busy worrying about their 
corn crops growing, the 
Carters and a crew of four 
from The American Maze Co. 
in New York City have spent 
eee the past few days cutting 

Frantz 






down many of the young 
“ green plants to create more 
The guy with | than two miles of pathways in 
the corny an elaborate maze. 
idea: 2A By mid-July, visitors will be 


playing games among the tall 

cornstalks that form the maize labyrinth, which 
will be equipped with a sound system, water sta- 
tions and tubes to allow participants to communi- 
cate with an emcee. And along they way they’ll also 
be enjoying a true taste of rural life on the farm 
about two miles north of Princeton on U.S. 67. 

There even will be lessons taught in the corn. 
Visitors can play games inside the maze, collecting 
“kernels of knowledge” to fill out a game card. 

Kellie Carter said school groups and businesses 
can use the maze to boost leadership and other 
skills. For students, the experience will teach them 
map-making, history, math, logic and probability. It 
also could be a good experiment in team building for 
employees or as an orientation for college freshmen. 

We've always been looking for some way to pro- 
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Disney executive Don Frantz and crew member 
Stephanie Rosenbloom place markers in the 
cornfield they will use to construct the maze. 


mote agriculture and farming,” she added. “This 
draws everything together all at once and could be 
considered agri-tainment.” 

“My main goal is I want people to have fun, but I 
want to portray a realistic way of life,” her hus- 
band added. 

The corn maze, which is part of a franchise, will 
become the sixth in the United States and the third _ 
on an actual farm. The others are at living history 
farms or county parks. The Carters, who still will 
have their farm and other business ventures to run 
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Maze is one of 6 in country _ 


Continued from Page 1M 


maze closes down for the season in 
September. 

“It’s like a 3-D Nintendo game,” 
Liz Stanton of Amazing Maize 
Mazes said. “There are so many dif- 
ferent ways to approach the maze. 
The couples stroll, having a beauti- 
ful walk through the cornfield, kids 
attack it as 3-D Nintendo or it’s a 
race. Oftentimes, it’s brother 
against sister or mom and dad vs. 
the kids.” 

Frantz said the maze has many 
uses other than just pure fun, 
including corporate team-building, 
problem-solving and orienteering. 

Making the maze interactive was 
accomplished with miles of wire, 


42 loudspeakers, plastic “talking 


tubes” and a “Maze Master” who 
sits in a 20-foot-high tower charting 
progress and giving clues. An 


announcer on the platform pro- 
vides musical selections for the 
participants. The inaugural compe- 
tition between cities officials from 
Davenport and Bettendorf was 
waged to the strains of the “Juras- 
sic Park” soundtrack. 

During the competition below, 
spectators could see different-col- 
ored flags moving above the corn 
like pastel shark fins through 
green waves. 

After an hour in the fields, one 
intrepid team was closing in on a 
$1,000 prize for collecting clues — 
called “kernels of knowledge — by 


answering questions, adding map 


pieces together and simply making 
it out of the labyrinth in one piece. 
The winner was the Bettendorf 
squad, led by Mayor Ann Hutchin- 
son, which carried their yellow flag 
to victory in the blistering time of 


1 hour and 13 minutes. The Daven: 


port team finished second three, 
minutes later. Mayor Phil Yerin 

ton, blue flag in hand, claimed his, 
team had used a defensive strategy, 

“Our only goal and objective was: 
too get out of italive!” hesaid. <<) 

Hutchinson was gracious in vic: 
tory, donating the proceeds to the 
Bettendorf Learning Campus aiid’ 
attributing the win to simple per 
sistence. 

“We just tried to follow the 
perimeter so we could figure out. 
where we were, and we just kept. 
putting the pieces together,” she, 
Sald. z 

Asked whether navigating the 
corn maze was fun, she smiled and 
laughed. BOK 

“That would be an understate: 
ment!” 
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Stopping to 
beat the mid- 
day heat, a 
group takes 
a water 
break 

during its 
trek through 
the Amazing 
Maize Maze 
on opening 
day at the 
Carter farm 
near 
Princeton, 
lowa. A trip 
through the 
maze cut into 
the 4.3-acre 
cornfield 
takes more 
than an hour. 


Visitors wind their 


way through corn 


By Jae Bryson 
QUAD-CITY TIMES 


RINCETON, Iowa — Your mother 

may not approve, but on the Carter 

Farm near Princeton, they encour- 
age you to play in your food. Actually, they 
want you to walk through it — lost and 
happy. 

Corn is the gastronomic medium, and 
Tim and Kellie Carter gave an open invita- 
tion Saturday for the world to visit their 
farm and sample real fun with food. The 
Carters are betting their personal field of 
dreams will entice visitors to work their 
way through more than two miles of corn 
corridors, hand-cut into the 12-foot stalks. 

It was opening day for the Amazing 
Maize Maze, one of only six around the 
nation and the only one actually located 
in the Corn Belt. 

John Raster and April Kaisen, both 18 
and recent graduates of Davenport West 
High School, were among the first individ- 








A-maize-ing day inv 





uals to sample the maze. They waited on a 
wooden platform overlooking the one- 
story-high waves of corn. A group of 
politicians scurried about in the corn 
below. As the inaugural group, they were 
engaged in a flag competition to win 
$1,000 for charity. 

Raster loves to play video games, espe- 
cially “Sin City,” and he was waiting to 
sample the cornucopia of challenges 
offered by the interactive maze trails. 

“T just wanted to try it out,” he said. “It 
seemed like something different.” 

That was music to Don Frantz’s ears. 
Frantz was an associate producer for the 
Walt Disney Co. on its Broadway produc- 
tions of “Beauty and the Beast” and “The 
Lion King.” His Amazing Maize Maze 
company also has built mazes in North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, New York and 
New Jersey. The “different” kind of enter- 
tainment has attracted more than 40,000 
visitors at the Pennsylvania site alone, he 
said. 

Frantz said they are projecting 20,000 
visitors to the Carters’ farm before the 


—MAZE Maize Maze near Princeton, lowa. Every group entering the maze must carrya (| | 
Please turn to Page 3M __ flag, which is provided, so their progress can be monitored. my 
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Proving that adventure is not ony for kids, but also the young at heart, flag-bear- * ee 
ing Dave and B.J. Dvorak of Davenport check their map while weaving their way : 
through four acres of corn Saturday during the grand opening of the Amazing 
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Princeton maze is a-maize-ing 


By Kate Woodburn 
Staff writer 

What do you get when you 
cross European garden 
labyrinths and the movie “Field 
of Dreams’’? If you’re like Don 
Frantz, head of the American 
Maze Company, you get “Amaz- 
ing Maize Mazes.” 

This summer Carter Farms in 
Princeton, Iowa, has joined Mr. 
Frantz to prove that farms can be 
fun and a great source of 
“agratainment.” Last weekend 
the farm opened its own Amazing 
Maize Maze. 

The Carters met Mr. Frantz in 
February at the National Corn- 
Growers Convention and were 
immediately interested in bring- 
ing a maze to their farm. 

“Towa’s the largest corn pro- 
ducing state, and it was quite a 
shock to me that all of this was 
going on in the east, and we did- 
n’t have anything like this in the 
heartland,”’ Kellie Carter said. 
Ms. Carter added the family also 
wanted “to help bring the public 
to the farm, educate them on agri- 
culture, and for people to have a 
good time. 

“T’ve met complete strangers 
who found out we lived on a farm 
and asked if they could come 
see,” Ms. Carter said. ““Farming 
is not just the family farm any- 
more — it’s a business. It makes 
it tough for small farms, and 
more and more are being bought 
and turned into other things. 

“There are so many kids out 
there that don’t know where their 
pork chops or their milk come 
from.” 

The maze began like any other 
field of corn. Four acres were 
planted, and when the corn start- 
ed to grow, plants were individu- 
ally removed to form the shape of 
a riverboat, chosen because 
“riverboats are such a popular 
thing in'the area and have long 
since been forgotten as a mode of 
transportation,” Ms. Carter said. 

Mr: Frantz said it was possibly 
the most difficult maze he has 
worked on. 


Tr. 





Todd Mizener / staff 


The Carter family of Princeton, lowa, has turned part of its farm into an Amazing Maize Maze with a riverboat theme. The maze is located 3 
miles north of Princeton on the west side of U.S. 67. 


Iowa is not known as the tall 
corn state for nothing. Immedi- 
ately after entering the maze all 
you will see is corn. Maze naviga- | 


























































tors will have a general idea 
where they are in the maze by 
color coding. There is a blue rib- 
bon lining the path in the part of 
the maze that represents water, 
the boat is outlined in white rib- 
bon, and so on. 


While the height of the corn 
may make the maze a little hard- 
er, it also offers a welcome bit of 
shade. This helps the heat, and 
there are also water stops in the 
maze. If these precautions aren’t 
enough, the maze pilot, who 
keeps an eye on all those on 
board the “riverboat,” will help 
participants find a cooler spot to 
rest. 

The aisles are wide, so one 
farm experience maze navigators 
will miss is the joy of a slap in the 
face from one of the long leaves 
on acorn stalk. There are also an 
oddly small number of bugs to 
bite and pester you while in the 
maze. 

However, one fact of life in a 
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lowa is not known 
as the tall corn state 
for nothing. 
immediately after 
entering the maze all 
you will see is corn. 


corn field cannot be avoided: dirt. ~ 


When walking through the maze ~ 

you will get dirty and sweaty. 

Wear shoes that cover your feet. 
Besides an opportunity to get 


| lost, the maze features “Kernels 


of Knowledge.” The answers to 
these 12 questions based on river- 
boats, farming, or a combination 
of the two can be found within 
the maze. 

‘Twelve mail boxes, placed at 
different points throughout the 


maze, each contain a different 
puzzle piece. When assembled the 
pieces form a map of the maze. 


But it’s unlikely that naviga- 
tors will find all of the puzzle 
pieces while going through the 
maze, and even with all the 
pieces, it’s nearly impossible to 
use the map as a guide. 

Maze fans who have not gotten 
their fill after navigating through 
the two miles of paths in the maze 
can try the four mini-mazes 
which include a “‘no left turn” 
hay bale maze and a color maze. 


Carter Farms is a “fully func- 
tional farm with cows, pigs — 
you name it,’’ Ms. Carter said, 
and it will remain that way with 
the maze. The corn the maze will 
still be harvested. “Our whole 
idea behind this is not to destroy 
agricultural development,” Ms. 
Carter said. Anything added for 
the maze, like portable toilets, 
isn’t a permanent fixture. “We're 
trying to keep the farm a farm, 
but make it accessible to the pub- 
lic.” , 

A petting farm and an “open 
air eatery:’ featuring hot dogs 
and other snacks also are avail- 
able. A learning barn, not yet 
fully operational, will teach visi- 
tors about different aspects of 
farming. 

“We're working with agricul- 
tural companies to bring in dis- 
plays to educate people,” Ms. 
Carter said. “It will be growing 
throughout the summer — 
there’s no end to what there will 
be.” 


Plane rides to see the maze ~ 
from a bird’s eye view will be of- 
fered at some point. ; 


To get to the Amazing Maize 
Maze at Carter Farms, take U.S. 
67 three miles north of Princeton, 
Iowa. A sign on the road will di- 
rect you to the maze. 


Hours are 10 a.m: to 6 p.m. 
Thursday through Sunday ~ 
through Sept. 12. From Sept. 13 
through Oct. 31. hours will be 10 
a.m. to 6 p.m. Friday through 
Sunday. Admission is $7 for ages 
13 and up, $5 for ages 5 through 
12. Ages 4 and under are free. 
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John Schultz/QUuAD-CITY TIMES 


After spending more than an hour in the cornfield maze Saturday, a California family prepares to cross the "victory bridge" and head out. 
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Trails offer lessons 
in psychology, fun 


By Cheri Bustos 
QUAD-CITY TIMES 


PRINCETON, Iowa — Here’s 
your chance to be the Lewis and 
‘Clark of the cornfields. ; 

The Amazing Maize Maze — 
two miles of elaborate trails cut 
into four acres of cornfield — can 
challenge even the best explorers. 


Nancy Carter and Randy 
Newton of North Carolina are. 
missing just three pieces of 
the puzzle as they navigate 
the Amazing Maize Maze In | 
_ rural Scott County. | 





Saturday marked the opening 
day of the maze’s second season 
on the Carter Family Farms in 
rural Scott County. But it was 
quite a cosmopolitan crowd who 
tried their skills at maze master- 
ing. 

They were from California, 
North Carolina, Michigan, Penn- 
sylvania — oh, and Illinois and 
Iowa, too. 

The idea is to criss-cross, turn 
right, turn left, avoid dead ends 
and trek to the finish. 

In between, your family or 
group of explorers probably will 
learn a few things about each 
other. 

Because of the challenge 
involved in finding the finish, the 
nurturers will emerge, and so will 
the short fuses, the cooperators, 
the leaders and the followers. . 

It’s kind of like a lesson in psy- 
chology just to watch. 

“Everyone becomes more of who 
they are in the maze,” says Don 
Frantz, the idea man behind nine 
giant cornfield mazes scattered 
throughout the country. The Prince- 
ton maze was the first opened west 
of the Mississippi River. 

Frantz is a creative mind whose 
inventiveness shines in the maze’s 
design. This year, it’s cut into the 
shape of a Conestoga (or 
“Cornestoga,” if you prefer) 
wagon. Last year, it was a Missis- 
sippi River paddleboat that was 
carved out of the cornfield. 


Upon visiting, you will receive a: 


= 








The Farlow family follows the 
leader through the Conestoga 
wagon-shaped Amazing Maize 
Maze near Princeton, lowa, | 
Saturday, the opening day of 
its season. 

quick orientation and a game- 
board as you enter the maze. You 
use the gameboard to create a 


map, collecting clues along the 
way. There are 12 mailboxes at dif- 
ferent points in which you'll find — 
pieces to a puzzle called Kernels of 


of a crossword p 
_ gameboard are ans' 





> VIAIZE MAZE 


Where: Carter Family Farms, 
two miles north of Princeton, 
lowa, on U.S. 67 


Hours: 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Wednesday through Saturday 
and 1-6 p.m. Sunday 


Cost: $7 for adults; $5 for 
children ages 5-12; free for 
children 4 years and younger 


Size: Two miles of trails in 
four acres of cornfield 


Other activities: Three mini- 
mazes, a petting farm, the 
Chuck Wagon restaurant, a 
John Deere mini-tractor pedal 
farm and the Big Red Barn 
educational display center 
and gift shop 

Visitors last year: 8,500 


Visitors expected this year: 
10,000-12,000 

Age of visitors: Babies to 
people in their 90s 
Longest recordedtime  _— 
through the maze: 4 hours 
and 10 minutes — Brae see 
Shortest recordedtime = |_- 
through the maze: 14 min- 
utes | ae i: 
Average time to go through 
the maze: 50 minutes. 
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John Schultz/quancry TIMES 
With only two puzzle pieces left to get, Linda Brewer of Detroit does some thinking as Joe Eichholtz, 10, looks on and ponders their 


produces Disney musicals 


Continue from Page 1M The connection between Disney for “The Lion King,” which also work, cutting out the path in the 
Same via a sound system with 48 and corn would be Frantz. He Was grabbed the 1998 Tony for best maze. And it was done the old- 
Speakers interspersed throughout an associate producer for the Walt Broadway musical, left Disney fashioned way — by hand. Every 
the maze and gives out clues to Disney Co. on its Broadway pro- after eight years to focus on his cornstalk was cut with a hoe. 
those who get stuck. ductions of “Beauty and the maze business, It’s that farm work ethic, a 

Guests carry flags on poles that Beast” and “The Lion King.” Kellie and Tim Carter, who run chance to be among 12-foot corn- 
easily indicate Where they are in His American Maze Co. also has The Amazing Maize Maze on their stalks and just the fun of the maze 
the maze, ensuring no one is left built mazes in North Carolina, South family farm, see it as an imagina- that attracted 8,500 guests last year 
out in the field. Carolina, Pennsylvania, New York, tive use of a cornfield, but it is a “The farm brings you back to 

It’s almost as fun asatriptoDis- New Jersey, Virginia and California. working cornfield nonetheless, simple truth and honest facts,” 
neyland! Frantz, who won a Tony Award She did the Majority of the Frantz says, 
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History Room 
coming to 
Princeton library 
You could be a part of Princeton’s history. 
Penne Miller of the Friends of the Princeton 
Library is seeking contributions for a book | 


= | recounting the community’s history. The ac- 
ee | counts will be part of a “History Room” which 









2, QUAD-CITY TIMES __ 4533 | will be added as part of a planned expansion 

PA Monday, Sept.27,1999 =. es project at the library. 

ese ss a Phase IIL of the library improvement project 
. | | calls for renovation of the “back half” of the 


building to house a general meeting room, 
kitchenette facility and historical collection. 
_ If you would like to help, or you have some- 
a * thing to contribute to the new book, contact 
| Miller at (319) 289-5666. 3 
Opening the back section of the library for 
public use is just the latest in a series of 
planned improvements and expansions of the 
| facility, which was donated to the Scott County 
se Library System more than a decade ago. The 
building was formerly a bank that had been in 
operation since 1908, according to Miller. 
_ The Friends of the Princeton Library was 
formed to transform the old financial insti- 
tution into a repository for books, rather than 
“bucks.” Work done on the structure includes 
roof and furnace replacement, installation ofa 
new front door,.chimney repairs, and general 
carpentry work. To date, the Friends have 
invested $14,272 to update the building and 
add furnishings. 


S mal l-town | : i bra ry ; The group has applied for a grant to pur- 


= ec insane 








chase “comfort zone” and children’s furni- 
ture, magazine racks and appliances to make 


| needs ze S afec ¥ a Cc ke r! : the library more appealing and user friendly. 


‘s Such additions are included in the Friends’ 
ardly a day goes , Phase II plans. | 

Wapello, Os vices A el eohee pega aes like z The ees generally meets on the 
20,000 noodles for a chicken and noodle dinner: or the sores Aine second Monday of the month at 6 p.m. at the 


people of Delmar, Iowa, wishin a 3 Bi 54: eeeose 
ar, g that I would visit their new] 20 4 library. The public is invited to attend. 
rheroee ac oe depot; or the parishioners at Colona, il, tik : At its Sept. 1 meeting, the Friends adopted 
will-zo into sheik cane who are ordering all the good stuff that ~~ the following mission statement: 

But never anything +33 Seay as: | ent “The Friends of the Princeton Library dedi- 
ton, lowa, for a safecracker. is — a plaintive request from Prince- _|" - cate ourselves to address the needs and pro- 
. It’s a good laugh, but the folk es | aia “~~ mote the use of a public, cultural, educational 
ees even is a reward. s at Princeton’s library are serious. | | = and social establishment for our community. 
.. it happens that the library is in the old F , Ever ig eee © “Our goal is to serve and continually improve 
building. The bank had one of those giant ea ee nS 1 "the Princeton Public Library.” 


about a foot thick. All the money was removed when the bank put’ ~~" | ~ 


up a new building long ago, bu : 
;. That vault was a store eee Ol Coe sae 


; ge place for the library’s ainlic 
‘paint, the library’s only 1 ry s seasonal supplies, 
a RE a hse. y ladder and other necessities needed to keep — a 


» Always, ALWAYS cast ven omner La 
ae , everyone was careful NEVER to close the vault 


i 
ae en 
— —_ —_ _— _ — 






Alfred Pries 


Services for Alfred Cc. Pries, 92, of = 
Princeton, were held at 10:30 a.m. Thursday, = 


Aug. 19, at McGinnis, Chambers and Sass 
Funeral Home, Bettendorf, with the Rev. Chris- 
tian Meyer officating. 
Pallbearers were Kenneth Spinsby, George 
Weers, Dale Boege, Les Kuehl, Jerry Kiemme 
and Dick Burkamper. 7 





Alfred Pries 


will be honored at a reception Feb. 
_ 9 to celebrate his 90th birthday. 


. from 2 to 4 p.m. 

| at the Masonic 

) Lodge, 

_ LeClaire, Iowa. 

The family 

| request gifts be 
omitted. 

Mr. Pries was 
born Feb. 12, 
1907, in Betten- 
dorf. He mar- 

' ried Alice 

_ Boege in 1935. 
_ She died in 

} 1991. 














Mir. Pries 


Illinois Gas and Electric Company, 
retiring in 1972 after 36 years. 


LeClaire and Princeton Fire 
Departments, Lions Club, Snow 
_ Lodge 44 and Eastern Star 302. . 

His sisters are Grace Smith, 


LeClaire, and Wilheline Johnton, 


Ames, lowa. v4 


Alfred C. Pries, Princeton, Iowa, — 


Friends and relatives may call — 


Mr. Pries was employed by Iowa — 


He is a former member of the © 


~- Burial was in Davenport Memorial Park. 

Mr. Pries died Monday, Aug. 16, 1999, at 
Riverview Manor Nursing Home, Pleasant 
Valley. | 

Alfred Pries was born Feb. 12, 1907, in 
Bettendorf, the son of Leo and Augusta Pries. 
He married Alice Boege on Feb. 27, 1935, in 
Davenport. She died Jan. 25, 1991. 

Mr. Pries retired in 1972 as a lineman 
supervisor after 36 years at the former Iowa- 
Illinois Gas and Electric Co. = 

He was a memberof Snow Lodge 44, A.F. Ted 8uo apIsut MOT} Ter: 
& A.M. of LeClaire, where he was past mas- 3 
ter; Order of the Eastern Star, Silver Creek 
Chapter 302 of LeClaire, where he was past 
patron; Princeton Lions Club: Great River 
Bank 55 Club of Princeton; and Good-Timers 
Card Club at the Princeton Civic Center. 

Earlier he had also been a member of the 
LeClaire Volunteer Fire Department and 
Princeton Volunteer Fire Department. He was 
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Princeton - Jack Hall, mayor Jim Darnell, Colleen Morthland. 
Not pictured: Steve Huettman. 
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Princeton Wildlife 
Management 
Area is dedicated 


By Barb Arland-Fye 
QUAD-CITY TIMES 


What the Mississippi River no 
longer can do on its own, money and 
careful management can: restore 
the natural habitat in the Princeton 
Wildlife Management Area. 

On Friday, its supporters cele- 
brated the culmination of a three- 
year, $3.8 million project to restore 
and revitalize the 1,170-acre site 
north of Princeton, low 4. 

“Initiatives such as the one we are 
dedicating could very well be more 
important to future generations 
than to even our own,” said U.S. Rep. 
Jim Leach, R-Iowa, a speaker at the 
dedication ceremony and co-chair- 
man of the Upper Mississippi River 
Congressional Task Force. 

“A healthy, sustainable Missis- 
sippi River ecosystem is a legacy we 
owe to our children and our chil- 
dren’s children.” 

The Princeton refuge is a popular 
place for hunting, fishing, trapping, 
canoeing, primitive camping and 
simply watching nature, Bob 
Sheets, a wildlife biologist with the 
Iowa Department of Natural 
Resources, said. He initiated the 
project because Princeton, one of 
the most productive backwater 
marsh complexes on the Upper Mis- 
sissippi River, was deteriorating. 
The refuge’s proximity to the Quad- 
City metropolitan area created a 
demand for its resources as well. 
“There are so many people who 
need a place to go like that,” he said. 
But poor water level control created 
serious problems for the refuge. 

When federal money became 
available through the Habitat Reha- 
bilitation and Enhancement Pro- 
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Friday at the 
Princeton — 
Wildlife 
Management 
Area during dedi- 
cation cere- 
monies. 
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Photos by Larry Fisher/QUAD-CITY TIMES 





The Princeton (lowa) Wildlife Management Area near the Mississippi River was dedicated Friday. 
The area is a joint project of the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers and the lowa Department of Natural 
Resources to improve the backwaters for wildlife habitat. 


ject, or HREP, Sheets applied for it. 

Congress awards the money 
through the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers in its Environmental 
Management Program, or EMP. 
That program helps mitigate envi- 
ronmental damage caused by the 
expansion of Lock and Dam 26 in 
East Alton, IlJ., many years ago. It 
includes HREP and the Long-Term 
Resource Monitoring Program, 
which funds long-term river moni- 
toring stations. 

The Princeton project called for 
removing about 24 inches of soil in 
three areas to create a marshland, 
with the excavated material to be 
used to restore the existing perime- 


ter: constructing a low-level cross- 
dike and water control structures, 
relocating the existing pump to cre- 
ate a two-cell wetland management 
unit configuration; and planting 
mast, or hardwood trees. 

The open water, interspersed 
with heavy, emergent vegetation, 
provides important habitat for 
migrating and nesting waterfowl, 
wading birds, fur-bearing animals 
and other wetland species. 

Inklings of the project’s success 
emerged last fall when 20,000 ducks 
flocked to the north end of the refuge, 
Sheets said. “That was the first time 
ever that we had a count like that, so 
we know we created ideal feeding and 


loafing conditions.” 

His department will operate and 
maintain the refuge at an annual 
cost of about $26,000. What people 
should expect to see in the future, he 
said, is an increasing variety of 
wildlife species. 

“The EMP project is a really 
important project for the Upper 
Mississippi River because it does 
maintain backwaters, it does create 
wildlife habitat and it manually 
does a lot of things that the river 
can’t do on its own anymore 
because of the lock and dam sys- 
tem,” said Sheila Bosworth of the 
Sierra Club. : 
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DECEMBER 5, 1999 


SUMMARY OF PRINCETON COUNCIL TERMS OF STEVE SUITER 1988-2000 
ELECTED NOVEMBER , 1988 BY WRITE-IN VOTE. 

TOOK OFFICE AT AGE 38 UNDER MAYOR DAVE MC LAUGLIN ON JANUARY 1,1988. 
~ COUNCIL MEMBERS WERE JON DITTMER, MIKE KERNAN, DAVE O’TOOLE, AND 
HAROLD WOOMERT. DURING THE FIRST YEAR OF THIS TERM, JON DITTMER 
RESIGNED DUE TO WORK COMMITTMENTS AND RUSS LITCHER WAS APPOINTED 
BY MAYOR TO FILL OUT HIS TERM. CITY CLERK MARGARET LASSITER. 
MAINTENANCE FINN GUNN. SERVED ON PARK BOARD AND SERVED ON 
COMMUNITY PROTECTION COMMITTEE. SERVED ON PRINCETON DAYS 
COMMITEE UNDER JOYCE BROCKHOUSE. 


SECOND TERM JANUARY 1, 1992 SERVED UNDER MAYOR MCLAUGHLIN WITH JIM 
DARNELL, SANDY BRIDGES, MIKE HAVENHILL, MIKE KERNAN. CHAIRED 
COMMUNTIY PROTECTION. JEFF PAUL REPLACED DONALD SITZ AS CITY 
ATTORNEY. HELPED INTRODUCE COMPUTER SYSTEM TO CITY 
ADMINISTRATION FIRST FOR WATER BILLING AND THEN TO ENITRE CITY 
ACCOUNTING SYSTEM. CITY PURCHASED FORMER LIBRARY FROM TELEPHONE 
COMPANY AND CITY HALL WAS MOVED TO THIRD STREET IN FORMER LIBRARY. 
I STARTED NEIGHBORHOOD WATCH COMMITTEE UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 
POLICE CHIEF. ~ 


THIRD TERM JANUARY 1, 1996 SERVED UNDER MAYOR JIM DARNELL WITH 
SANDY BRIDGES, DAVE FANNING, STEVE HUETMAN, AND MIKE KERNAN. $300,000 
BOND ISSUE WAS PASSED BY CITIZENS AND THREE PART BUILDING CAMPAIGN 
STARTED. CITY HALL WAS EXPANDED. NEW MAINTENANCE GARAGE WAS 
ADDED TO NORTH OF FIRE STATION, BOLL’S WAS PURCHASED FOR NEW CIVIC 

. CENTER AND OLD CIVIC CENTER WAS RAZED. CHAIRED COMMUNITY 
PROTECTOIN COMMITTEE AND SERVED ON CIVIC CENTER COMMITTEE. SERVED 
ON NEIGHBORHOOD WATCH COMMITTEE. SERVED ON VISIONING COMMITTEE. 
SERVED AS PRINCETON REPRESENTATIVE ON RIVER ACTION COMMITTEE. 
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Ross Biskentn/QUAs: CITY TIMES 


Irvin Faur, right, along with his friend Glen Suiter take in the scenic Mississippi River. Faur died on Jan. 25. He was 84 years old. 


in lifetime on the river 


Hunter, pilot recalls the days of drink and ducks 


By Ross Bielema 
OUTDOORS WRITER 


Editor’s note: Irvin Faur died three days after 
this interview. His memories of hunting meth- 
ods and behaviors have been preserved as he 
reported them, and may not reflect what is con- 
sidered sporting or ethical today. 


River, hunting and fishing were the 
hingepins in Irvin Faur’s life. 

“I'd be out coyote hunting today if it wasn’t 
for this interview,” the 84-year-old Princeton 
man said on Thursday, Jan. 22. 

Sitting in the scenic office of his friend Glen 
Suiter at the Great River Bank in Princeton, he 


watched the Mississippi er waters flow past 
O tly related more than 


seven aecades of eatdoors adventures. 

The next day, he was able to go coyote hunt- 
ing with his old friend Mark Lancaster of 
Albany, Ill., who made his living on the river so 
many years as a towboat pilot. It would be his 
last hunt. 

Their truck collided with another vehicle. 
Lancaster wasn’t seriously hurt, but Faur suf- 
fered head injuries and ended up in the hospi- 
tal. 

On Sunday, Jan. 25, he died. 

Those of us who love to hunt and fish can 
appreciate the life of a “river rat,” a man who 
spent all of his free time hunkered down ina 
scull boat putting the sneak on bluebills and 
mallards, or putting around in the backwaters 
in a leaky boat, fishing for a stringer of 
bluegills or a few bass. 

Faur was a crew chief in the United States 
Air Force from 1941-45, so he learned the 
mechanics of aircraft well. He was the 13th 
World War II draftee to leave Clinton County, 
Iowa (he lived on a farm in Camanche, Iowa, 
then), although he never had to serve overseas. 

“T was scared to death of an airplane,” he 
said. 

But that didn’t stop him from buying and fly- 
ing airplanes and even a helicopter. His first 
airplane was a 115-horsepower Piper Cub. He 
owned a dozen or more aircraft in his lifetime, 
including five that he built himself. 

Although he never crashed, he once had a 


Prsvernans Iowa — The Mississippi 


-_problem-with an ultralight plane while in the 


air. 

“One time I took off with the gas shut off,” 
he said. When the plane stalled, he quickly . 
realized his error, turned on the gas line and 
started the engine, then continued on his trip. 


It was inevitable that he would combine fly- - 


ing with hunting. 

“Tt was legal for two years,” he said. “We did 
it for six years.” 

In 1947 and 1948, he and friend Al Gross 
would take turns flying the airplane and shoot- 
ing foxes with a shotgun. 

- “A) was a better pilot than me. He could fly 
within 20 feet of a fox.” 


In those days, the government paid a $3 
bounty for foxes when the ears were brought to 
the courthouse. One year, he and Gross bagged 
146 red foxes, but never got a coyote. 

Their plane was equipped with skis for land- 
ing in snow. One day, they bent a wing during a 
less-than-perfect landing. 

“We hit frozen cow manure with a ski and 
broke the ski off,” he said. 

Since 1948, Faur also was a commercial fisher- 
man. He’d net carp, buffalo, perch and catfish 
between Princeton and Davenport, then sell 
them to Schaefer’s Fisheries in Fulton, Ill. He 
caught some hefty ones over the years, including 
a 61-pound flathead catfish and a 47-pound carp. 

He found that fishing improved when Quad- 
City Nuclear Generating Station in Cordova, 

Hs peas aay ed 16 ae acy po said. 

Today’s nylon nets are easier to care for than 
the cotton nets he began fishing with. Hot tar 
was used to preserve the cotton. 

“Tar makes the net firm,” he noted. 

His favorite rod-and-reel fishing was using a 
fly rod with a popper for bass. 

If Faur had had his choice, though, he’d 
rather spend his time in a duck blind than any- 
where else. 

“T was born with a scull oar in my mouth,” 
he said with a grin. 

“Many a time, he’d have to pound on the boat 
to wake them (ducks) up because he was so 
quiet,” Suiter said. 

The blind was a “mouse-infested” structure 
with an old cook stove. 

Admission was a bottle of Jim Beam. 

“He’d say, ‘Where’s the Jim Beam? Good 
morning!’” Suiter said. 

“That was the first thing you did after you 
got off shore,” Faur said. 

The sounds of cawing crows and the 
squawks of “shypolks” (great blue herons) 
made the foggy river setting more mysterious 
and exciting. 

Duck blinds were sacred property. Hunters 
fiercely protected them. Rivalries were 
inevitable. 

“There was a lot of jealousy then. It’s no dif- 
ferent today.” 

Someone once stole his scull boat, a low, 
wooden craft that was oared by working a sin-- 


“gle, rear scull, or paddle. The thieves, probably 


other hunters, sank the boat. __ 

There was a lot of “blind burning and black 
eyes” then, as there sometimes is today. 

Faur, ever modest, remembered the first lim- 
its of ducks were 15 per day. He and his pals 
often limited, usually bagging bluebills (scaup) 
and mallards. Although Suiter insists that 
Faur was one of the best waterfowlers on the 
Upper Mississippi River, Faur gave credit to 
others. 

“Ed Blocker was one of the best duck , 
hunters that ever was,” he said. “They had live 
decoys at that time.” 

Faur and others used big spreads of wooden 





ss through the lining of the’ heart... 
There was blood running out of 


decoys. They used similar tactics when goose 
hunting on land, sometimes putting out 600 
decoys or more to lure in snows, blues and 
Canadas. 

Although he killed many hundreds, perhaps 
thousands of ducks, Faur insisted he never 
was a very good duck caller. 

The same is true of turkeys. Yet he bagged a 
gobbler almost every year. His secret? Sitting 
silently in the right place. That or lightly strik- 
ing the top of his turkey call to make a soft 
putting sound. Even tapping a piece of wood to 
make the sound can be more effective than 
most turkey calls, he claimed. 

He’s always loved eating wild game, includ- 
ing the rabbits he ate out of necessity as a kid. 
He also loved the taste of duck and goose. 

His wife, Dorothy, whom he called “an 


~ angel,” never quarrele 


many hours outdoors. 

“We have no friction over eating wild game, 
he said. 

He also bagged a black bear and three moose 
on Canadian hunting trips, but never traveled 
west to bag an antelope or elk. : 

He also loved to travel to Florida, fishing 
every day in the Keys for yellowtail, grouper 
and king mackerel. 

Life on the Mississippi is not always easy. 
The river can take a life as easily as it can 
bring pleasure. 

More than 30 years ago, he helped rescue 
several people who had capsized their boat. He 
had to grab an unconscious woman by her hair 
to pull her on board his watercraft. 

During his years on the river, Faur never 
learned to swim. He alsonever worealife = | 
jacket, although he kept one handy. ied | 

“It’s stupid,” he said. “I ain’t bragging. ’ve | 
never been a person to take a chance know- _ 
ingly. I’ve never dared the river. I’ve ays 
respected it. Don’t dare the river, because — 
you’ll get in trouble if you do.” 24 Sa 

Faur suffered several gunshots in the 
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with a pistol. He wouldn’t say wha’ 
stances were, but remained alert ¢ 
the police. 2 
“J ain’t going to tell you any more about i 
but I was shot through the necktie. I was sh 


rivers of blood running all over 


He also survived the dread 
1940 snowstorm that killed many \ 
hunters on the Upper Mississippi R 
were stranded on islands. So 
high waves sank their boats. 

“We didn’t drown and that's all I can say, 
said. 

Sometimes, time slips past fasten tan any- =e 
one suspects. Time, like the river, waits for” Et 
nobody. 

“So you never get tired of hunting huh” th 
reporter asked. 

“When I go up on Boot Hill.” 
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Into The Future — This Union Pacific train sped through Princeton Friday afternoon on its final run of 1999. Who knows, will t ains 


| be around in the future? 
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Princeton Wildlife Management Area rededicated 


annibal Hayes, the clever 
leader on of the covert group 
on the television show “The 
A-Team,” used to say, “I love it 
when a plan comes together.” 


’ No doubt a number of Iowa De- 
partment of Natural Resources, the 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers and 
U.S. Fish and wildlife Service 
staffers and several environmental 
lay groups are all thinking those 
same words - with great pride and 
satisfaction. 


: That because those groups recent- 
ly completed a partnering project 
that restored the 1,172 acre Prince- 
ton Wildlife Management Area 
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(PWMA) to an ecosystem level that 
should sustain the 25 species of 
mammals, 88 species of birds and 15 
species of reptiles and amphibians 
that reside and frequent the area for 
many years to come. 


The PWMA recently was dedicat- 


ed — actually re-dedi- 


cated — and the 
speakers at the cere- - 


3 1/2 miles of bound- 
ary levee, constructed 
a1 mile long cross 






mony praised each dike that divides the 
other for the coopera- es SRE SOS, - area into two cells, ex- 
tion demonstrated ee . cavated 105,000 cubic 
during the three year . Lg eeameccs: yards of material cre- 
$3.3 million project. i Pe : ating 25 acres of addi- 
Leo Foley, an engi- Ly SS AS, tional shallow marsh- 
neer with the Corps, — : | land, relocated a 
who was the design pump which can fill 
and construction pro- the area to desired 
Jeet Maanseen saan Ae eat eee 
nering 1s Casto SAV DU that will produce mast (food) 


difficult to do. We had teamwork 
at a level that it needed to be.” 


The construction project restored 


for wildlife. 
Al Farris, Administrator of the 


—! 


Fish & Wildlife Division of the lowa 
DNR, said “the Mississippi River is 
the most important natural re- 
source in Iowa. We share it with 
our neighbors, and we want it to be 
more than just a barge canal.” 


“The Corps are great engineers 
while the U.S. Fish & Wildlife Ser- 
vice and we at the DNR are great 
wildlife managers,” Mr. Farris 
added. “Together we make a great 
team.” 


The project started about 13 years 
ago when Iowa DNR Wildlife Biolo- 
gist Bob Sheets applied for a federal 
grant through the Habitat Rehabili- 
tation and Enhancement Project 


(HREP). The PWMA, in existence 
since the 1930s, had deteriorated 
mainly due to silt. It needed man’s 
helping hand. & 


The grant wove its way through 


’ the federal bureaucracy forsome . 


ten years until a contract was final- 
ly awarded in September 1996. 


The general contractor, Malco 
Construction of Kansas City and 
their prime subcontractor, Lang- 
man Construction of Rock Island, 
were both awarded commendations 
from the Corps of Engineers for 
partnering and for completing the 
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